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Saxonville FHethadism, 


Next to permanently preserving their results, no service 
can well be worthier or more honorable than that of relig- 
iously commemorating the labors of our pious forefathers — 
those noble, earnest, devoted fathers and mothers in Israel 
who, in an early day, and amid great difficulties, hardships 
and self-denial, planted the religious institutions whose bene- 
fits we so richly enjoy at the present day. Yea, they labored 
and we enter into their labors. They struggled, wept and 
prayed, and succeeding generations are gathering in the 
fruits of their toil. Shall we be ungrateful for, unmindful 
of, allthis? It was these humble, God-fearing, faithful souls, 
I repeat, who planted here the vine that, during the last half 
century more especially, has had such a wonderful career of 
growth and prosperity; who, with their tears, watered the 
seed that, in our more highly favored day, has become the 
sheltering home, religiously, of so many who gratefully call 
themselves Methodists. Did not these faithful toilers in this 
portion of the Lord’s vineyard look forward as they prayed, 
and fervently anticipate the coming of this brighter day? 
Yea, doubtless 

“They saw the triumph from afar, 
By faith they brought it nigh.” 

Yet, in the rapid rush of years, these precious names and 
memories are already fading out of our recollection. A 
generation is rising up that “ knows not Joseph; ” and, unless 
an effort is straightway made to recover and preserve them, 
in a few more years the names of the men and women who 
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struggled so heroically, and labored so patiently and pert) pi 
veringly for Methodism during its earlier and f 
here, will have passed utterly ‘anil irrecoverab 
Methodism in this community may | 
attained unto a ripe old age. It may, pe 
little surprising to some that there had b 
preaching in this section, and very good preac 
before the close of the last century; that I 
fact, in a sense, actually antedates the settlement 
ence of the now thriving and prosperous village of 
ville itself. . 
According to the best available authority* the Met t 
Episcopal Chiteh was instituted in Framingham as early : 
1792-3 ; and, at first accounts, consisted of seven members—+ 
Jonathan Hill (leader), Isaac and Benjamin Stone, and theme ? yes 
respective wives, together with Matthew Stone. Aner: 
It is an interesting reflection that Saxonville Methodism i 
thus antedates all the societies in Boston, and, save one 
two in Lynn, and those withal of Needham and W ee 
every other Methodist society in New England. 
Ground was first broken on the old Needham Cireuitt — 
one of the oldest, if not the very oldest, Methodist Cireuit 


* Barry’s History of Framingham, 1840. The writer of this statement, 
by the way, incorrectly puts the introduction of Methodism into this town 
in the year 1788. ‘This is clearly impossible, since Jesse Lee did not arrive 
in New England until 1791. a 

+ According to Dr. Samuel W. Coggeshall, at present a superannuate — 
member of the N. E. Southern Conference, but who was himself appointed 
to this fleld as early as 1832 — the same having been his very first appoint 
ment as a Conference preacher, and who, as is well known, enjoys a vi 
high repute among us in all matters, especially relative to Method 
history — this was veritably the first Methodist Circuit organized e 
the Connecticut. 

¢ The old Needham Circuit originally embraced two towns in 
County, viz. : Needham, the head of the ‘ Circuit,” and Newton, 
whole of Middlesex County, and the extreme eastern position 0 
ter, and extending from Medford on the south to Lowell and 
on the north, and from Newton on the east to the edge of Y 
County on the west, and including within its limits what now 
not less than twenty charges of the New England Conference, 
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in New England, and of which Saxonville so long formed 
a part — by no less a personage than Jesse Lee himself, the 
founder of New England Methodism, with a sermon at 
Weston September 9, 1791, at Natick on the 10th, and at 
Needham, where a chapel was scon after built,* on the 13th. 

At the first Methodist Annual Conference ever held in New 
England, — that held at Lynn August 3, 1792, — this Cir- 
cuit returned thirty-five members. As to how many of 
these thirty-five Methodist believers, if any, belonged to the 
territory now constituting the Saxonville charge, we have no 
means of knowing. We simply know that two or three 
years later, as already stated, seven persons, whose names 
have just been mentioned, had here signified a willingness 
“to stand up and be counted ” henceforth as Methodists. 

From the same notable historic Lynn Conference just 
named, Rev. John Allen is said to have been appointed to 
the Needham Circuit. 

Allen was followed in 1793 by the Rev. John Hill, the 
same having apparently been transferred, probably at the 
instance of Jesse Lee, from Virginia by Bishop Asbury, for 
the express purpose of travelling this then new and very 
important circuit; and to whom we are, doubtless, very 
largely indebted for the successful introduction of Method- 
ism into this then hard and most unpromising field. ft 

It would seem, it may here be not improperly observed, to 
have been Bishop Asbury’s policy, and certainly a very wise, 

* Jesse Lee was present at the laying of the corner-stone, BUSES on 
the stone and offering the consecrating prayer. 

+ After one or two subsequent appointments, one in New Hampshire in 
1794, the second in Greenwich, R. I., in 1796, Mr. Hill located, joined the 
Congregationalists, and was settled in Raynham, near Taunton, where he 
seems to have had some success. Having, however, in consequence, it is 
said, of divorcing his wife and marrying another, —a very unusual thing 
in that day, and for a minister specially scandalous,—fallen under a cloud 
of suspicion, the unhappy man at the last, we are told, perished by his 
own hand. As Mr. Hill, like Mr. Lee, was a man of unusual ability, his 
defection to the standard of the then bitterly belligerent ‘‘ standing order ” 


sect was deeply deplored as a serious loss to our then infant and strug- 
gling cause in these parts, 
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far-sighted one, to send North for the purpose of es atial oi 


ing New England, the home then of a hide-bound Puritan- 
ism, and hence obviously offering a most inhospitable soil 
for Methodism, picked men, the very ablest and most enter- 
prising preachers of the denomination. How little, by the 
way, have we hitherto suitably realized the indebtedness of 
New England, at an early day, to Southern Methodism, and 
more particularly to that of Old Virginia, the home of Hill, 
Lee, and also of George Pickering, of precious memory, 
through whose combined and truly apostolic labors and mis- 
sionary zeal Methodism was successfully introduced into and 
established in New England. 

For a long space, for nearly forty years, Saxonville 
Methodism was represented by a mere handful — seareely 
more than a single, slender class, whose varying fortunes, 
alternating between extreme feebleness and hopeful success, 
must have occasioned much prayerful solicitude and constant 
concern. 

The list of the preachers appointed to and travelling the 
old Needham Circuit, from 1794 to 1834, inclusive, was as 
follows : 


1794, John Hill; 1795, John Vanneman; 1796, Joshua 
Hall, Geo. Pickering; 1797, Daniel Ostrander, Elias Hull; 
1798, David Brumley, Epaphras Kibby; 1799, Stephen 
Hull, Elijah R. Sabin; 1800, Nathan Emory, John Finne- 


gan; 1801, Joseph Snelling; 1802, Joshua Soule, Dan- 


Perry: 1803, Reuben Hubbard, Thomas Raylin; 1804, 
Nehemiah Coy, Joel Wicker; 1805, Clement Parker, Eras- 


tus Otis; 1806, John Gove, Thomas Asbury; 1807, Benja- _ 


min Hill, Isaac Searrett ; 1808, John Tinkham, Isaac Locke ; 
1809, Benjamin R. Hoyt, Nathan Hill; 1810, Isaac Bonney, 


Robert Arnold; 1811, Isaac. Bonney, Elias Marble; 1812, — 


Elisha Streeter, John Vickory ; 1813, Orlando Hinds, Var 
ransalear R. Osborn; 1814, Orlando Hinds, Zenas Ade 
1815, Vanransalear R. Osborn, Bartholomew Othen 
1816, Orlando Hinds; 1817, V. B. Osborn, B. Othe 


ra 


by 
‘ 


1818, John Linsey, Isaac Bonney; 1819, David Kilburn, 
Isaac Stoddard; 1820, V. R. Osborn, Nathan Paine, J. W. 
McKee ; 1821, Benjamin Hazeltine, John W. Case ; 1822-3, 
Erastus Otis, George Fairbank; 1824, Benjamin Hazeltine, 
Tra Bidwell, John E. Risley; 1825, John Lindsey, Heze- 
kiah S. Ramsdell, and Jared Perkins; 1826, Joel Steel, 
Leonard B. Griffin, and Jared Perkins; 1827, Ephraim K. 
Avery, Giles Campbell; 1828, Ephraim K. Avery, Louis 
Jansen; 1829-30, Daniel Fillmore, Isaac Jennison, and A. 
B. Kinsman; 1831, Jacob Sanborn, Sanford Benton, and 
Samuel Palmer; 1832, Abraham D. Merrill, Samuel Coges- 
hall; 1833-4, Amos Binney. 


Through the great labors and the heroic services and 
sacrifices of the aforesaid noble men of God, the foundations 
of our cause were laid here in central New England, and not 
less, of course, here in the bosom of this busy, thriving little 
borough of Saxonville and vicinity, as well.* 

This circuit in those early days, like all similar ones, was 
usually travelled by two, sometimes three, of these laborious, 
long-suffering itinerants, the latter, meantime, being assisted 
by such local brethren as might chance to reside on the ter- 
ritory. ‘These travelling preachers ordinarily preached not 
less than three times on the Sabbath, and on nearly every 
day of the week besides, thinking the same, meanwhile, no 
hardship. Their long journeys by field and flood, over hill 
and dale, taking them most of the time away from their fam- 
lies, were usually accomplished on horseback, while neither 
the meagreness of their quarterage, nor the hardships and 
privations naturally incident to their lot, seem in the least 
to have dampened their ardor, or daunted their courage. 

* A preacher who, about 1833, labored here for a brief term, and quite 
successfully, occupying the company chapel on the hill, was a local brother 
named Hiram Cummins. He joined the N. E. Conference at its session 
jn Boston in 1833; continuing a member of that body until 1843, when 
he went off in the Wesleyan schism of that year. Some of our best 


members were brought in through the godly labors of this Brother 
Cummins. , 
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still ae sing the oe “of ae: 


‘“©O Thou! in whose presence my soul takes delight, 
On whom in affliction I call; 
My comfort by day, my sun in the night, 
My home, my salvation, my all.” 


About the year 1822 a very interesting work of grace 


occurred on this part of the Needham Circuit under E. Otis 
and George Fairbanks, in connection with which several per- 
sons, afterwards active Methodists, were converted. Mean- 


time, the earliest original documentary material for this. 
sketch of Saxonville Methodism, which I have been able to — 


find, consists of a class-paper, yellow with age, bearing date 
May, 1825, and externally inscribed as follows : 


* FRAMINGHAM CLASS-PAPER. 


“Lewis Jones, leader; B. Hazelton, J. Risley, I. M. 
Bidwell, circuit preachers; Joseph A. Merrill, presiding 
elder. 


‘ Be faithful in meeting your class, 
And do not forget the monthly fast.’— Dis. 


“ Needham Ct., May, 1825.” 


The names of the members of this class are as follows: 


Lewis Jones, Sarah Stone, Catherine Hill, Persis Hill, 
(afterwards Eaton), Joseph Potter, Jane Walker, Joseph 


Moulton, Olive Moulton, Hannah Stone, Betsey Eaton, 


Luther Underwood, Walter Stone, Eliza Stone, Pamelia — 


Hill, L. Dudley, Sally Flag, Eliza Belcher, Elbridge Brad- 
bury, Betsey Bailey (‘lame ” —a very active, positive Chris- 
tian), Roxana Godenow, Elenor Godenow, Lewis Dudley, 
Patty Dudley, Ann Moulton, Abagail Bradbury, William 
Dudley, Susan Stone, Sally Underwood, Fisher Ames, L. 
Ames, M. Eaton, and Jenny Eaton. 

In 1833 the “Framingham Class-Book” No. 1 bore the 
following inscription: “Lewis Jones, leader; Abraham D. 


’ 


i) 


Merrill, preacher; J. A. Merrill, P. E.. Remember quar- 


- terly fasts. Let brotherly love continue.” 


In addition to those already recorded, the following names 
appear in the list of class-members for this year : 

Sarah Smith, Betsey Bootman, Sarah Willis, David A. 
Davis, Anna A. Dunn, Mary Dunn, Hannah Stone, Eliza 
Moulton, Betsey Walker, Louisa Potter, Clarisa Howe, 
John Fenton, Ann Putnam, Abagail Willis, Rufus French, 
Joseph Tuttle. 

The page inscribed: “Feb., 1836, O. Scott, P. E.; P. 
Sabin, T. Jennison and R. Bowen, Ct. Prs.,” contains in 
addition to the foregoing, the following names: Osborn 
Stone, Patty Dudley, Catherine Ashton, Wymond Brad- 
bury (joined Oct. 20, 1832), Julia Ann Dudley, Harriett 
S. Willis, Susan H. Willis (twins), Josephine Bailey, Eloisa 
Gibbs (now Mrs. Bills), Ann Potter, Clarisa F. Howe, 
Mary Ann Brown, Evaline Goodenough, Sarah Brown, 
Colman Dean, Nabby Willis, George Bird, Ebenezer Stone, 
Nathaniel Gill, Phillipa Gill, Timothy A. Stone, Emiline Stone, 
Martin Hudson, Dorcas Stone, Lucy Smith, Mary Smith. 

This old class book which, for many years, seems to have 
served as the Society’s only church record, bears, for this 
year (1837), the names of E. Otis, N. B. Spalding, preach- 


ers; D. Kilburn, P. E.; while two new names appear on 


the list — Thomas J. Ware and Mary Brackett. 

In the year 1838 the names of Martha Watson, Lucy 
Wright, Sarah Harrington, G. Davis, E. Moulton, and 
Betsy Mower appear.* 


* Previous to 1840 three classes had been organized. Of the first, held 
at the ‘* Corners,” Lewis Jones was long the leader — doing duty in this 
capacity for over a quarter of a century — and succeeded by Walter Stone. 
The second was held at Saxonville. For a great many years the leader of 
this class has been, and stillis, John Simpson. The third class was held 
at Nobscott, and was conducted by William Stone and N. Gill. 

As an evidence of the fact that the fathers were hardly more diligently 
attentive to their church duties than modern Methodists, reference might 
be made to the melancholy list of ‘‘absences” indicated by these old 
class-papers, 
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Among the foregoing, as already indicated, were the 
names of those who, for many years, constituted the bone 
and sinew of this Society, and who right loyally bore the 
burden and heat of the day. Not strong were they as to 
numbers, or rich as to this world’s goods, yet were they 
strong in the Lord, rich in faith, mighty in prayer, and 
abounding in true missionary and evangelical zeal. 

The early Methodists, in this section, as almost every- 
where else, were accustomed at first to assemble for worship 
at private houses. One of these was that of the late Persis 
Eaton. 

Rey. S. W. Coggeshall, D.D., who was appointed to this 
circuit in 1882, and to whom I am indebted for many valu- 
able facts connected with this history, writes : — 


‘¢ When we took the old Needham Circuit in 1832 it was reduced to two 
Sabbath appointments, Needham and Weston, with evening appointments 
at Saxonville and Waltham Plains. At Saxonville we met at the house of 
Mr. Eaton, whose wife, Persis, was a prominent Methodist at the Four 
Corners. The great, old-fashioned kitchen * used to be crowded with an 
earnest congregation, many of whom, after having rode or tramped, five 
miles to Needham to meeting, and back, would still come out to a third 
service, or sermon, in the evening. We meant business in those days.” 


Another of these praying places was the neighboring house 
of Benjamin Stone. Meetings were likewise held, I am told, 
in a large barn, beyond the Sudbury River, then belonging 
to Mr. Israel Stone. There are those yet living who will 
remember the services that, in the summer time, used to be- 
held in that great barn. And it must be confessed there 
must have been something almost idyllic in the simplicity 
and beauty of the scene presented as, on a beautiful sum- 
mer’s Sabbath afternoon, when all nature was full of melody, 
and all the air was redolent of apple-blossoms, a congrega-— 


* This house was long since burned. Its former site now suggests a 
melancholy, desolate ruin. Meantime, as one stands on the old door- 
stone, and thinks of the songs that have been sung, the prayers that have 
ascended to God, of the souls that have there, in days gone by, been 
helped, blessed and saved, it seems as if truly the very stones of those 
bleak cellar walls would themselves cry out. 
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tion of rustic, yet earnest, hearty worshippers, with no fear 
of the criticisms of a polished, captious worldliness before 
their eyes, after having listened to a fervent, soul-stirring 
appeal from the lips of the itinerant, move out from the 
great barn-floor, which had served them as their sanctuary, 
down to the river-side, and there, while happy, rejoicing 
converts are being buried beneath the baptismal wave, lift 
up their voices in songs of heartiest praise. 

In course of time, however, it became apparent that a 
house of worship was not only imperatively needed, but 
could be afforded by the Society ; and, accordingly, in 1833 
the Society adopted measures looking toward the erection of 
such an edifice. The site selected was about one mile north 
of the village of Saxonville, on the road leading to Sudbury. 
The land occupied by the building was generously donated 
for that purpose by Elias Hemmenway, residing at the time 
near the spot. The occasion of the location of the church 
at this singularly unfortunate point was doubtless the fact 
that in those days the majority of the members of the 
Society resided in that vicinity. 

The most of the timber for the church was cut on the 
farm of Mr. Israel Stone near by, and was mainly prepared 
by the latter and by his son Walter, but for whose generous 
contributions and arduous labors it is doubtful whether the 
church could ever have been built. 

The building committee consisted of Israel, his son Wal- 
ter, and T. Ames Stone. The master carpenter and builder 
was Rey. Isaac Jenhison, at the time riding the circuit, and 
who seems to Aave been equally at home in wielding the 
broad-axe and the Sword of the Spirit, and who could engi- 
neer a job of church building with no less facility than he 
could manage a camp-meeting or a revival campaign. Going 
into the woods, we behold him engaged in hewing the tim- 
ber, laymg out and framing the building; and a little later, 
with characteristic enthusiasm, mounting the very first sill 
placed in position and offering a fervent prayer of conse- 
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eration; and then, at the last, cheerfully consenting to take 
a good part of his pay for his labor in pews. 

The building, 38x40 feet and costing about $2,000, was 
completed and dedicated in due time, Rev. Abel Stevens, 
then only nineteen years of age, preaching (from Dan. 
2:34, 35) the dedicatory sermon.* : 

The society was duly legally organized during the year 
1834; Brother Richard Kimbal having been appointed first 
treasurer. 

Mention has already been made of Israel Stone, and of 
his great services in connection with the enterprise of church 
building. Though never a member of the Society, yet his 
services on its behalf, in various ways, were simply inval- 
uable. Now that the Society is strong and prosperous, it 
should by no means be unmindful of the hard and horny but 
honest hand, long since mouldering in the dust, but for whose 
timely and sturdy lifting, in the day of its small things, it 
would have hardly been able itself, it is thought, to establish 
and maintain its existence. 

Nor was Walter Stone, his son, already referred to, less 
worthy of honorable mention. A quiet, unobtrusive, lib- 
eral, thoroughly good man, of excellent judgment, sterling 
integrity, true-hearted, a constant attendant on the Sabbath 
services, was Walter Stone. Modest, retiring, naturally 
inclining to keep himself in the shade; yet, whenever duty 
called, he was always prompt for useful work. Not of robust 
health, he was yet untiring in his devotion to the interests of 
this church, while his wife was a woman every way the peer 
of this truly noble man. 

And then there was Clement Stone, a sweet singer, a very 


* A very interesting and significant incident connected with this young 
preacher and his performance on that occasion is worth relating. The 
Rey. Dr. Kellogg, pastor of the Congregational Church at Framingham 
Centre at the time, was present at this service. Meantime when, at the 
close of the exercises, the youthful preacher descended from the pulpit, 
Dr. K., a man of patriarchal years and appearance, rising from his place 
in the altar, and placing his hands on the young man’s head, with much 
feeling and impressiveness, exclaimed, ‘‘ Let no man despise thy youth,” 
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‘devoted man, of ardent temperament, yet conscientious to a 
fault; steady, reliable, active; a class-leader of rare talent, 
tact and intelligence, and whose life, as some one has well 
expressed it, “was as an even-spun thread.” Warm-hearted, 
generous, never boisterous, “he lived,” writes one of the old 
pastors, “in the sunshine of divine love, — a saint indeed ; 
a gem of rarest worth to the Society, and sincerely mourned, 
when removed by death, by the church and community.” 

A peculiar interest attaches to this name, since this per- 
son’s blameless, saintly life, rare as this was, indeed, was 
not the only boon by him conferred upon this church. 
When it is remembered that it was through a legacy by him 
left to the society that the new church came to be built, and 
more especially to occupy its present peculiarly eligible site, 
it will require little, if any, fancy to conceive of the new 
temple as in an important sense the monument of this truly 
devoted man. : 

While speaking of the “Stones” that thus went into the 
foundations of this Society, mention should be made of 
Aaron Stone who, though not personally connected with the 
Society himself, yet always liberally supported it, and gave 
to Methodism two excellent sons, Eben, and William whose 
widow, Hannah, one of “the salt of the earth,” has recently 
passed away. Special mention, too, should be made of Seth 
Stone who, though always a man of singular probity and 
honor, as well as an earnest supporter of all Christian insti- 
tutions, yet, late in life, came to realize and to confess his 
felt need of faith in Christ, became a devoted, child-like — 
Christian, and died at last in the triumphs of faith. 

Doreas, the excellent wife of Seth Stone, a very Dorcas 
indeed, always eminently the itinerant’s friend, was a woman 
of very strong and sterling qualities, given specially to hos- 
pitality. Hers came to be known by eminence as the “Itiner- 
ant’s Home,” : 

The name of Lewis Jones appears on the very earliest 
Saxonville class-paper extant as “ Leader; ” and thencefor- 
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ward continues to head the column as a. standard-bearer 
of this little company of disciples for many years. Seldom, 
if ever, has any church been favored with the services of a 
more joyous, generous, honest, devoted member than was 
Lewis Jones. Though required to travel many miles, and 
to climb long hills, to meet his class, this sturdy, hard- 
working class-leader was yet faithful in the discharge of his 
official duties. Converted in early life, Brother Jones, after a 
connection with Saxonville Methodism for fifty-seven years, 
in the full exercise of the Christian’s faith, at length passed 
away May 4, 1880. 

Joseph Tuttle, for many years one of the early and chief 
pillars of the church, was a man of ardent temperament, of 
great vigor of purpose, and of rare practical talent. He was 
a very capable financier —“ a host in finance,” writes one of 
the old pastors — and his services in this respect naturally 
stood the Society in most excellent stead. Though thus spe- 
cially interested in the temporalities of the church, he was yet 
a good earnest worker in quite all departments of religious 
activity. ‘“ He was avery hearty Christian,” writes Dr. Mer- 
till, “a good steward, a generous supporter of the Go&pel, 
and a man to be respected as the well-wisher of all good men 
and institutions.” 

Still another prominent and worthy member of the church 
during this comparatively early period of its history, was 
Jotham Haven, a local preacher, father of the late Bishop 
E. O. Haven, — the latter having been named after one of 
the former preachers of the Needham Circuit, — Erastus 
Otis of precious memory, and under whose ministry the 
father had been converted at Lempster, N. H. For some 
time previous to his coming to Saxonville to live, Father 
Haven, together with Tyler Harrington and Daniel Liver- 
more, had been wont, as occasion called, to drive over from 
Weston and supply the pulpit of the then new church, in the 
absence of the regular circuit preacher. Moving at length 
into the place — his farm and homestead having been located 
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in the immediate vicinity of the church, —he became natu- 
rally more intimately identified with and interested in Saxon- 
ville Methodism. “He was,” writes Dr. Coggeshall, “ one 
of the best and most faithful of men that I have known in 
sixty years,—a truly pious and most estimable man.” 
“Father and Mother Haven,” writes Dr. Merrill, “in my 
day, already far advanced in life, were sincere and devoted 
followers of the Lamb. Father Haven was a preacher of 
good abilities, very useful in earlier life, but continued to love 
Christ and his church with an even and constant love to the 
last. He was a very choice and precious man.” 

Meantime, it is a matter of just pride to this people that 
the Saxonville Society once nurtured in its motherly bosom 
the late lamented Bishop E. O. Haven. Converted in Wes- 
ton at the early age of ten years, he joined the Methodist 
Church on probation in Saxonville, being at the time about 
fifteen years of age. 

By common consent the one “bright particular star” in 
this group of primitive Saxonville Methodists was one known 
as Persis (Hill) Eaton. Converted as early as 1810, under 
the labors of Isaac Jennison, and finally strengthened and 
encouraged to join the church in 1816 under the ministry of 
Rev. Orlando Hinds,* her name appears on the first class- 
paper of the church extant, 1825. Meanwhile, such was her 
uniform piety and activity in the church of God, that she 
was acknowledged as a Christian by all who knew her. 
“The noble disinterestedness of character with which nature 
had endowed her,” says her obituary, “was invigorated and 
modified by grace until her heart glowed with benevolence 
toward all classes within the circle of her acquaintance. 
She was characterized by special tenderness toward’ the 
young, and delighted to point them, in her motherly way, 
to the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world.” 

* Father Lee Claffin was converted under the ministry of this same 
Bro. Hinds, who died in Chichester, N. H., April 4,1869, aged 87. Who 


shall say but that the wonderfully useful career of the Claflin family is 
directly traceable to the influence of this one man? 
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The embassadors of Christ, especially, had occasion fot 
gratitude toward this eminent saint, since they never failed 
to find her heart and home open to receive them, or to be 
greatly refreshed and encouraged in their work by the cheer- 
ful countenance and fervent prayers of this dear mother in 
Tsrael. 

Mother Eaton,* in a word, was evidently one of those 
few who live almost wholly in and for the church. Its life 
was her life. Its joy was her joy. She ever felt anxious 
and responsible for its success. She bore it on her heart. 
Her end at last, as was naturally to have been expected, was 
peace. 

Space fails me, however, here to speak, as I would like 
to, at length, of such as Joseph Moulton, and his brother 
Aaron, an excellent singer, and Daniel, the father of these, 
all faithful attendants upon divine service, in their day, and 
active and useful members of the church; of Ann Cutting, 
the worthy grandmother, and Joseph Potter, the godly and 
honored father of two of our present members; or of 5S. 
Clement, than whom, truly, there was never, perhaps, a 
more humble, useful, or benevolent member of the Society ; 
or, finally, of the devoted Sarah Smith, sister of Mrs. Seth 
Stone, and one of the church’s earliest and most indefat- 
igable supporters. 

In this connection mention may be made of two faithful, 
exemplary and, in their day, highly useful members who, 

* «This sister Eaton, at whose house we met,” observes our friend Dr. 
C., ‘‘was the mother of Pamelia Hill of Boston, by a former marriage. 
Miss Hill was a famous miniature painter of her time, a prominent mem 
ber of the Bromfield Street Church, an intimate friend of the Pattens, 
Elizabeth Monroe, of Isaac Rich and family, and of other leading metro- 
politan Methodists. She was an attractive woman and had many offers 
of marriage, but having in early life been engaged to a young man con- 
nected with a distinguished Methodist family, who yet proved to have 
been basely dissolute in his habits, compelling her to annul the engage- 
ment, this sad experience on her part produced such e painful impression 
on her sensitive soul in relation to the perils of matrimony that she stead- 


fastly refused all subsequent offers, and remained single to the day of her 
death, which occurred some ten or twelve years ago.” 
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after half a century of devoted service, have recently fallen 
asleep. I refer to Mrs. Mary Dunn Chapman and Mrs. 
Clarisa Howe, the latter of whom passed away only a few 
weeks since, and who, at the time of her death, which was 
beautifully triumphant, was understood to be the oldest 
member of the Society. Two rarer specimens of Christian 
humility — of the beauty of holiness — than those presented 
by these persons, will seldom, if ever, be found. 

Nor can I pass from this earlier to the later period of our 
history without noticing one more, and, as it seems to me, 
singularly interesting feature of the former. “At the time 
I was on that circuit,’ writes my venerable friend Dr. 
Coggeshall, “there were two beautiful girls, twins, by the 
name of Willis, who impressed me as children of great 
‘promise. How strange to think that, if still living, these 
girls are now matrons of hardly less than sixty years of age.” 
My friend was not mistaken in his estimate of these girls. 
Meantime, a few weeks since, the writer had the pleasure of 
an interview with the surviving twin, Mrs. Susan H. Ed- 
mands, —a matron, indeed, and a person of rare ability and 
worth. , 

These interesting and promising girls, Harriet Susan and 
Susan Harriet, were the daughters of Abigail Willis, a 
faithful Christian, and a member of the Methodist Society 
for years before the erection of any Methodist church edifice 
in town. 

Converted at sixteen, at the old Eastham camp-meeting, 
these twins, who resembled each other so closely that it was 
with difficulty that even their most intimate friends could 
distinguish them, connected themselves at once with the 
Methodist Church, and devoted to the same their best en- 
ergies and superior talents. Sweet singers, these girls, 
even now, after the lapse of forty years, are very pleasantly 
remembered here for their valuable and delightful service of 
song in connection with the social meetings and the public 
worship of the long ago. 
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At the age of twenty these girls, strangely, married 
twins named Edmands, gentlemen as closely resembling 
each other as did they themselves. United in these happy 
bonds by their pastor, Paul Townsend, they immediately 
removed to Lowell, where, until the late lamented death of 
Harriet, they constituted but a single household, and where 
Susan still resides, evidently as ardently delighting in the 
services of the Lord’s house as ever. 

During the single decade that the Society continued to 
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' worship in the church at the “Corners,” it enjoyed only a 


scant prosperity. The Conference preachers who served it 
were C. Virgin, Peter Sabin, N. B. Spalding, Paul Town- 
send, Thos. W. Tucker, Geo. Pickering, and Willard Smith. 
The Society, in the year 1842, considering themselves finan- 
cially too feeble to support a Conference preacher, Rey. 
L. P. Frost, then teaching in Wayland, near by, was engaged 
to supply the pulpit, which he did most acceptably. His 
recollections of the charge are very interesting : 

“T have striven to plough over the barren wastes of memory 
relative to my experiences in the days when I, on Sabbath, 
spent a brief year with the present Saxonville church. Of 
thrilling adventure, or of startling incident, memory recalls 
nothing. I very pleasantly recall the names and faces of 


some few members; e. g.: —The three brothers Stone, — 


staunch, earnest, faithful supporters of Methodism; Walter, 
the elder, and who contributed more largely than any other, 
perhaps, to the support of the church, — being the father of 
Hon. F. M. Stone of Needham, and himself being truly a 
great man in Israel. Brother Lewis Jones, then young, 
ardent, one of your positive Methodists, full of wit and 
humor, always ready to do his part; whose pocket-book 
especially, as well as his heart and home, was always open, 
and its contents — it was seldom empty — quite at the ser- 


vice of the church. Mother Eaton, at whose table the © 


preacher was always welcome, and whose bed was always 
spread for his rest, and who went around and secured the 
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subscription of the entire amount necessary for my support 
another year. Father and Mother Danforth, he the class- 
leader, faithful, just and true, always at the post of duty, 
always near his God; she, a worthy companion, stili living, 
her life her best eulogy ; brothers Tuttle, Kimbal and others, 
with their beautiful families. I remember them all very 
well. And I recollect distinctly, as I used to see them 
walking up from the village and entering the little church, 
thinking I had never in my life seen any sight so beautiful. 
Nor have I, indeed, with the lapse of years, witnessed any 
scene so beautiful as that. I recall Brother J. Simpson,— 
straight as an arrow, his countenance beaming with a Saviour’s 
love. Oh, howl loved him! Don't forget to ask about Aunt 
Roxana Goodenough, the cripple, whom the brethren used to 
bear into the church in their arms; whose countenance used 
to be radiant with joy, who with such avidity used to devour 
the Word, and to whom I was accustomed, with so much 
pleasure, to bear the sacramental emblems. A cripple no 
more, she sings in the better land. Nearly forty years have 
elapsed since those days. I was then young; I am now old. 
Dim memory recalls but little ; but I know that the year was 
a pleasant one, and that all my recollections in connection ° 
with the same are tender and sweet.” 

No man among the preachers of this decade (1832-1842) 
is more frequently mentioned or pleasantly remembered than 
Father George Pickering, a preacher of unusual unction and 
power. He always resided in Waltham. 

In 1844, for the better accommodation of the inhabitants at 
Saxonville under the direction of the intrepid and truly en- 
terprising pastor, Rey. Willard Smith, assisted and encour- 
aged by the wise counsels of Presiding Elder James Porter, 
measures were taken for the removal of the church into the 
village; which important “movement,” at an expense of 
some $750, was promptly, and, though not altogether without 
difficulty or friction, yet successfully effected early in this 
Conference year. 
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During this year the work of God so prospered in Brother 


Smith’s fends, that the building becoming straightway too 
strait, had at once to be enlarged, so as to ee of putting 
in sixteen or twenty more pews. Concerning this revival 
Brother Smith says: “It was one of the sweetest and most 
glorious I ever witnessed, or in whose triumphs I was ever 
permitted personally to share ;—the church, evening after 
evening being packed, aisles and vestibule full of standing 
people, the altar also crowded, and all these often remaining 
of their feet from seven until nine or ten o’clock in the even- 
ing. One scene in particular I remember, quite unlike any- 
thing else lever witnessed. After communion one Sabbath, 
observing many penitents in the congregation, I made bold 
to invite them forward for prayers, and the altar was speedily 
crowded, or nearly so, with weeping seekers, 


«e¢ And God came down our souls to greet, 
While glory crowned the mercy-seat.’ ” 


Brother Smith was followed by N. S. Spalding in 1845, 
and he in turn, in 1847, by Chester Field, whose memory 
here is still as ointment poured forth. The pastor of the 
church in 1849 was Thos. C. Peirce, the estimable father of 
the respected and genial editor of “ Zion’s Herald;” a man 
spoken of as of great sweetness of spirit, of easy and grace- 
ful manners, and of delightfully edifying discourse. 

In 1850 Rev. J. T. Pettee was aooeinted here, his pasto- 
rate having been attended by one of the most memorable 
revivals that ever illustrated the annals of this church, — 


scores having, in consequence of it, been added to the 


church. 

Rev. John W. Merrill followed in 1852. During the two 
years of his pastorate he received not less than sixty persons 
into “ full connection ” in the church, the fruits of the above- 
mentioned revival ; many of these belonged to the best fami- 
lies. 

In 1854 came John Cadwell, deceased in 1876; in 1855, 
Thos. B. Treadwell, deceased in 1875; in 1856, H, Py 
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Andrews; in 1857-8, Franklin Furbur, a brave, able, 
popular and successful preacher and pastor, during whose 
term some of our best members were graciously brought into 
our fellowship; in 1859, Burtis Judd, whose two years of 
service were signally enjoyed by the people, and blessed to 
the conversion of many souls. 

In 1861 G. G. Jones, a fine scholar, and very much of a 
gentleman, was the stationed preacher here. He subse- 
quently went over to the Episcopalians. 

In 1862 Thomas Marcy, an excellent preacher, served this 
charge. During the years 1863-4, Z. A. Mudge labored here 
—his pastorate, by virtue of the important improvements 
made on the church and parsonage through his untiring 
industry, as well as the results of his pulpit and pastoral 
labors, marking an era in the history of the society. 

Albert Gould was the beloved pastor of the church during 
the years 1865-7, through whose labors was realized a very 
gracious and fruitful revival of religion. 

In 1863 Linus Fish was appointed here, remaining three 
years; deceased in 1877. 

F. T. George was the diligent and successful successor of 
Brother Fish in 1871. 

In 1873 W. A. Braman was stationed here, one of our 
noblest-hearted, most sweet-spirited and level-headed minis- 
ters. 

In 1875 William Silverthorn, a thoroughly devoted and 
pious man, was appointed here; who in connection with 
Brother Littlefield of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
realized a very hopeful work of grace, much of the happy 
fruits of which yet remain. 

From 1877 to 1879 Rev. Allen J. Hall was pastor of this 
church, and has the honor, if not of initiating the new church 
enterprise, yet of having with his own hands broken ground 
for it, and of having contributed very materially to its finan- 
cial success. Brother Hall’s pastorate here is esteémed to 
have been one of marked prosperity. 
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Reference has been made to a certain revival here in 


1850-51, of remarkable power. ‘The circumstances, magni- 
tude, and results of that work of grace were such as to war- 
rant something more than a casual or passing notice. 

Rey. J. T. Pettee, a preacher of marked popular gifts, 
was appointed to this charge in the spring of 1850. Through 
the whole of one year, and a good portion of the second, he 
struggled on, contending in vain against certain stubborn 
difficulties, the chief of which seemed to be various bitter 
differences existing between some of the members of his 


official board. Things were rapidly going from bad to. 


worse. The social meetings and the congregations were 
dwindling to mere skeletons, while only a very scanty supply 
of funds were forthcoming for the preacher’s support. At 
length the long-suffering pastor announced to his official 
brethren that unless there was very soon a change for the 
better, and certain well-known obstacles could be speedily 
removed out of his path, he should feel constrained to resign 
his pulpit. The time fixed for this resignation was the ensu- 
ing and forthcoming Quarterly Conference. Clearly, a crisis 
was at hand. Great anxiety was felt. The Conference came 
in due time. Under the influence of a powerful sermon by 
Presiding Elder Jefferson Hascall, the Official Board came 
together on Sabbath evening in the minister’s study, — the 
meeting being an adjourned one from the Saturday evening 
previous. Fortunately, before the session closed, at mid- 
night, —a stormy, anxious, yet prayerful one, —all past 
differences were healed, and brotherly love once again had 
free course to run and be glorified. A conference which 
opened with gravest apprehensions of disaster, closed with 
shouts and tears and halleluiahs. Straightway the flood-gates 
of revival were opened, and salvation, like a river, swept 
over the place. A series of meetings was at once begun, 
which continued uninterruptedly from the first of November 
until the’ensuing April, the annals of which would afford as 


. 
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inspiring reading as anything of the kind extant.* Meetings 
were held almost nightly, consisting simply of prayer, testi- 


* Among those who, at a meeting held on Saturday evening, in a cer- 
tain old tavern, rose for prayers, to the astonishment of all present, was a 
certain old man who had been long esteemed a confirmed and hopeless 
drunkard. His aged, but yet unconverted companion, filled with grateful 
surprise by this unexpected movement on the part of her husband, that she 
might not for a moment stand in his way, rose likewise, thereby signifying 
her desire as well to become a Christian. They were both shortly after 
happily converted, joined the church, and, years after, died in the faith, 
having for a considerable space of time truly adorned the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ by a godly walk and conversation. 

One of the sweetest memories relative to a former member lingering in 
the minds of the people of the Saxonville charge, is that of the saintly and 
early sainted Mary Lavinia Green. She was not more than twelve or thir- 
teen years of age when converted. Her conversion was very clear and 
pronounced, the light then enkindled in her soul continuing to burn more 
and more brightly even unto the end. The occasion of her baptism and 
reception into the church was one of unusual impressiveness and interest, 
coming out, as she did, from among all her young associates — and this 
utterly unencouraged, apparently, by either parents or friends—and taking 
her stand, all alone, at the altar to receive the ordinances of the church, 
and to become enrolled among God’s people. It is not at all surprising 
that when, during the memorable revival of the ensuing year (1851), the 
young converts were questioned personally as to the occasion of their late 
religious awakening, not a few were found to trace their earliest religious 
impressions and convictions to the baptismal scene above referred to, of 
little Mary Lavinia Green. ; 

Mary was always faithful. Though she lived nearly two miles away, 
and was obliged to journey alone, she seldom, if ever, missed her prayer 
or class meeting; and she often wondered why it was that Christians 
seemed to feel and to manifest so little religious interest. Meanwhile, 
when the great revival here, already alluded to, did subsequently break 
out, almost no one seemed to be so much delighted as did little Mary. 
This ardent young disciple was, in fact, almost beside herself with joy. 

One scene in particular connected with the progress of this work of 
grace, in which Mary Green bore a conspicuous part, is still, after the lapse 
of thirty years, distinctly and most pleasantly remembered. The meet- 
ings were at their height of interest. Not less, probably, than fifty per- 
sons were forward for prayers on the evening referred to. Presently Mary 
might have been seen quietly gliding down the aisle of the crowded church, 
and returning with a young lady whom she placed at the altar. The 
young lady, however, having fainted, Mary was obliged to conduct her 
back to her seat. After a little she was seen returning with another young 
lady whom she likewise seated among the mourners. She then went back 
o a pew near the door and led her own mother forward; when, returning, , 
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mony, exhortation, and singing. The services were held in 
the auditorium of the old church, the latter being crowded to 
its utmost capacity night after night, week in and week out, 
not to listen to any sensational preaching, or to be enter- 
tained by any sensational methods, but as if drawn by the 
mighty power of God to listen to the singing of the same old 
hymns and to substantially the same exhortations and testi- 
monies over and over again. One evening not less than fifty 
persons were forward for prayers. On another, in three- 
quarters of an hour as ‘many as one hundred and fourteen 
testimonies were given. ‘The ladies of the choir were accus- 
tomed to be seated on the right of the pulpit. The singing 
brethren, meanwhile, stood either in the pulpit or in the 
altar, and as thence they pronounced their testimonies, or 
shouted out from full, overflowing hearts, the invitation 
hymn, “Come, ye sinners,” etc., the effect was often im- 
pressive, not to say overwhelming. On one occasion, dur- 
ing the singing of this hymn, voice after voice of the choir 
was noted to have fallen off, until at length but a solitary 
voice was left to carry the theme. On looking up to learn 
the occasion of the singular procedure, what was the pastor’s 
grateful surprise to see nearly the whole of his choir them- 
selves forward for prayers, and in tears. One by one, under 
the stress of conviction, they had left their places in the 
singers’ seats as the hymn proceeded, and had bowed, with 
others, as humble, weeping penitents at the altar of prayer. 


she approached her prayerless, ungodly father, and, tenderly twining her 
arms about his neck, besought him to come too. The strong man yielded, 
and consented, by the hand of his darling daughter, to be led forward to 
the mourners’ seat, and then and there to cast himself down before the 
Lord to be prayed for by God’s people. What a scene was this! —one, 
truly, on which angels might have looked down with rejoicing and admir- 
ing wonder. 

Though she little realized it at the time, yet Mary, during these happy, 
busy weeks, was really doing her last revival work. She survived this 
memorable revival campaign only a year or two; but so long as the little 
hero did live, she did what she could, — ceasing, indeed, at once to labor 
and to live. — R&R. H. H., in Zion’s Herald. 
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It is estimated that not less than three hundred persons 
were interested, while two hundred gave evidence of being 
hopefully converted —the other society sharing largely in 
the results of the movement as well as ours — Rev. B. G. 
Northrop, who has since become so eminent as an educa- 
tor, and as a writer on educational topics, being at the time 
pastor of the Orthodox Church in this place. 

A few words now, in conclusion, in regard to some (I 
cannot hope to include all) of the more recently fallen 
pillars of this church. And among those who have been 
recognized as the honored standard-bearers of Christ’s cause 
in connection with this Society, none has stood more con- 
spicuous, perhaps, for many years, than Elijah Puffer. On 
the old official records the eye falls continually on the name 
of Elijah Puffer, scribe, showing that he was by no means a 
mere ornamental member, but one of the trusted burden- 
bearers of the church. At Sunday-school and missionary 
concerts he was usually present — his rare stock of biblical 
information qualifying him eminently to take an active and 
edifying part in the same. 

A Brother Perry, a class-leader, is spoken of as having 
been a man of great worth, activity and usefulness; also 
one Erastus Whittaker, superintendent of the Sunday school ; 
since removed to Clinton. 

Perhaps, all things considered, the brightest light that 
ever illustrated the annals of this church was Wyman Brad- 
bury —a member of the choir, an admirable Sunday-school 
superintendent, scholarly, cultured, devoted; a man of dis- 
eriminating mind and: sound judgment: generous, affable, 
gentlemanly, unassuming,— a fine specimen of symmetrical 
Christian manhood. Mr. Bradbury’s father was also one of 
the oldest members cf the society, a very exemplary Chris- 
tian and a worthy citizen. 

Special mention must be made of Mrs. Mary Brackett, a 
woman of strong intelligence, deep piety, and great energy 
of character ; also of Thomas Gill, one of the most patient 
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and devoted of Christians —a lover of his adopted country 
and a singularly capable and enthusiastic Sunday-school 
teacher — setting an example that shone all the more bril- 
liantly from the culpable lack of interest, on the part of 
many laymen, in Sunday-school work. Mrs. Dr. Johnson, 
mother of Mrs. Clement Howard, the generous donor of the 
new Pulpit Bible and Hymnal, is deserving of honorable. 
mention; as also Trowbridge Stone, a brand plucked indeed 
from the burning, who, during the last years of his life, 
illustrated, in a most signal manner, the power of divine 
grace to redeem from the very lowest, and to save even to 
the very uttermost. 

Conspicuously would this sketch of Saxonville Methodism 
be deemed defective, and justly, were I to fail to pay a 
deserved tribute to the rare virtues of one who, for many 
a decade, was instant in season and out in her ministrations 
on behalf of Christ and his cause, in this place. I refer to 
Dorcas H., the wife of our honored brother, John Simpson, 
and one of the brightest ornaments of this church. For 
many years, now, she has been with the conquerors. She 
died Nov. 14, 1871. 

Not less radiant were the Christian graces of another 
recently departed daughter of our Zion, — Mary A., wife of 
Charles A. Harriman, who, as a sweet singer in our Israel, . 
for so many years had been accustomed to lead the people 
of God in the songs of the sanctuary. But she, too, has 


passed on, with her perfect voice, to join in singing the ~ 


everlasting song of Moses, the servant of God, and of the 
Lamb on high. 

This sketch of Saxonville Methodism would also be judged _ 
incomplete were I to omit a cordial and emphatic recogni- 
tion of the valued services of Dr. Henry Cowles as chorister 
of this church for no less than thirty-seven consecutive 
years —an instance of service in this capacity, so far as I 
know, without a parallel in the annals of any church. He 
has literally grown gray in the service of this Society. 
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The last great step in advance taken by Saxonville Meth- 
odism has been the erection of its new church edifice on 
Chestnut Street. Tasteful, commodious, eminently eligibly 
situated, nothing could well be better adapted to all ordinary 
church purposes than this structure. The old building was 
rapidly going to decay. Its appearance was unsightly both 
without and within. The location was sadly unfortunate. 
The time had come to build. ‘Towards the close, accord- 
ingly, of the pastorate of my esteemed predecessor, Rev. 
Allen J. Hall, the project of building a new church began 
to be seriously and earnestly agitated. In due time the new 
enterprise was fully decided upon, and after mature and 
prayerful deliberation, not only was the old church property 
judiciously and advantageously disposed of, and, through 
the special and well directed efforts of Brother Hall, an en- 
couraging subscription of about $2,000 secured, but, aided 
especially by the amount realized from the estate, or be- 
quest, of the late Clement Stone, a very desirable site for 
the new edifice was opportunely secured. Ground was 
broken on the new lot in the fall of 1880, and the founda- 
tions, costing in all not far from $800, were put in. In the 
meantime a contract for the building of the church, a plan 
for which having been accepted from Herbert J. Preston, 
architect, of Boston, was let to P. B. Johnson, Esq., of 
Palmer, for the sum of $6,500 above the foundations. Work 
was begun on the superstructure in July, 1880. The church 
was completed in season for dedication Jan. 5, 1881. The 
whole cost of the edifice, including land, was about $10,000. 
The building committee were John Simpson, Charles Harri- 
man, Seth Ellis, and Dr. Henry Cowles.* The dedication 
sermon was preached by Bishop Jesse T. Peck, of Syracuse, 
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* For the elegant and tasteful pulpit furnishings of the new church, we 
are indebted to the young people of the society; for the superb tapestry 
carpet that adorns the auditorium our thanks are due to Mr. Michael P. 
Simpson; while to the indomitable energy and enterprise of our ladies we 
are under obligations for the remainder of our ample, commodious and 
truly appropriate church furnishings. 
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N. Y., from Acts 19: 20—on the Power 
‘ Several former pastors, including Burtis 
Silverthorn, W. A. Braman, and A. J. H 
Daniel Dorchester, and Dr. L. R. Thayer, 
attendance and participated in the services. 
_ After a generous collation, Rev. William R. 
preached, at 7.30 p. m., to a large congrega 
remarkable beauty and eloquence, on the p 
pel to give peace. The music for the oceas 
the direction of Mr. Harry Cowles of Bos 
rendered greatly to the delight of a large au 

Beautiful for situation, truly the joy of the 
is this new sanctuary. Meanwhile, our sole de 
eS henceforth is simply that, like its great old-time 
My) it be ever filled with the glory of the Lord. 
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7 in the last great day, when God shill come finally 
ie up his jewels, that multitudes of precio deathl 
$y shall have been born here! 
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NOTE. 


Tue following Discourse was written under all the cares and labours 
of pastoral duty, and without the slightest reference to the press. 
Several brethren, in whose judgment the author reposes great confi- 
dence, advised its immediate publication. An unwillingness to inter- 
fere in a great controversy, where he might meet rebukes from both 
parties, and also the want of time and health to revise and amend the 
discourse, have delayed its appearance until the present time. As the 
subject has an interest, that wanes not with years, as the facts and 
relations of the case remain unchanged, and as the author’s feeble 
health will not allow him to go afresh over the whole ground, he has 
determined to publish the sermon substantially as first delivered. If 
it shall strengthen the confidence of the Church in God, and inspire 
hope, courage, energy, and benevolence, among those who would lead 
the victims of error to the fountains of salvation, his object will be 
attained. He asks, as he expects, no commendation of its style or 
method. He only asks that it may be read with attention and can- 
dour, and then remembered or forgotten, commended or censured, as 


it deserves. 


OUR COUNTRY SAFE FROM ROMANISM. 


TEXT: 
2 Kines vi. 16.—Fear not: for they that be with us are more than they 
that be with them. 


THE controversy on Romanism, which has been 
carried on in this city for several years, has recently 
created an unusual excitement. The presence of a 
public lecturer from abroad, occupying in succession a 
large number of our pulpits—the set discourses of some 
of our most able pastors, with the reiterated statements 
and appeals of a portion of the religious press, have so 
aroused attention and agitated the public mind, that 
with many, Romanism has become almost the sole topic 
of their conversation, and the source of their deepest 
religious emotions. 

It is well known that in this controversy, the speaker 
and most of those who act with him, have taken no part. 
There was a time, when my own fears were greatly 
excited, and when I deemed it my duty to raise'an alarm 
through the press; but except to bring out and defend 
the doctrines of Protestant Christianity, I have seldom 

alluded to Romanism during my four years’ labours in 
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this city. Even now, I approach the subject with 
extreme reluctance; a reluctance only alleviated by the 
conviction, that you have a 7zght to know the reasons 
which have caused us to stand aloof from this contro- 
versy, where the truth lies, and what is the safe channel 
for your sympathies, influence, and prayers. 

If this controversy as now conducted, be demanded 
by the signs of the times, and the glory of God, we have 
no right to seal our lips, and leave the responsibility of 
the conflict to others. If, on the other hand, its spirit, 
tendencies, and past results, promise no compensation 
for the attention which it excites, and the sacrifices 
which it involves, then, as your spiritual guides, we are 
bound “to show you a more excellent way.” This is 
my apology for diverting your attention, to-day, from 
those elevated and practical truths of the gospel, which 
ought in all ordinary cases to be the subject of pulpit 
discussion. 

And that the remarks which follow may neither be 
misunderstood or perverted, I deem it here proper to dis- 
claim any design to censure persons honestly engaged 
in contending against the errors of Romanism. Every 
pastor is the spiritual watchman of his own flock. His 
own convictions, constitute his rule of personal duty. 
What he believes, he may speak; what he feels, he may 
express, in regard to any set of religious opinions, under 
his responsibility to God alone. As a citizen of this 
republic, as a Protestant Christian, and as an ambassador 
of God, he has a right to discuss, in a proper spirit, all 
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subjects which bear on the religious interests of man. 
To show that the acknowledged doctrines of Romanism 
are inconsistent with the Bible and common sense— 
that her organization and usages are unfriendly alike to 
religious liberty, to the elevation of society, and to the 
salvation of souls—is the r7ght and may be the duty of 
any Protestant clergyman. 

Every watchman of Zion must decide for himself, 
when and where, and how, his influence can best be 
employed for the promotion of truth; and we may res- 
pect his zeal and fidelity, while we distrust his wisdom. 

While, therefore, I most cheerfully concede to my 
Protestant brethren the right to discuss Romanism, in 
any way which they deem proper, under their respon- 
sibility to God, I only ask that the same indulgence 
shall be extended to me, if I improve the present 
occasion for stating my doubts as to some of the princi- 
ples assumed in this controversy, and my fears as to its 
beneficial results. 

In this discussion, it has been asserted and attempted 
to be proved, that these United States are in the most 
emminent danger of being over-run with Roman Catho- 
licism. Lately, I heard a Protestant clersyman remark 
in presence of his Presbytery, that “do what we would, 
the Romanists will have this country.” A religious jour- 
nal, with unusual prophetic definiteness, has announced 
that their control will extend to just three and a-half 
years! If this be true, it would certainly justify another 
declaration of an eminent pastor, that the suppression of 
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Romanism, is the highest responsibility now entrusted to 
the Protestant clergy of the United States. 

If our civil and religious liberties are about to be 
annihilated—if the light of Protestant Christianity be 
here flickering in the socket—if the Bible be about to 
be re-consigned to the cobwebs of convents, and the 
returning mists of the middle ages are threatening to 
re-enshroud in darkness and gloom, the glorious sun of 
righteousness, then the alarm cannot be sounded too 
loud or too long. 

But if these fears are founded in misapprehension, 
they should no longer be allowed to harrow the bosom 
of the Church, and divert her sublime energies from the 
office of the world’s conversion. 

That Romanists most earnestly desire to gain a reli- 
gious and political ascendency in the United States, is 
evinced by the immense amount of money which they 
have collected in Europe, and here expended in schools 
and colleges—by the ten or eleven hundreds of nuns and 
sisters of charity, which they have distributed as teachers 
over the land—by the numerous priests which they have 
imported from Germany and Ireland, and by their own 
declarations, as brought out in Reports sent by them to 
Europe, which have been republished in this country. 

But in estimating our danger, we are not to inquire 
, what are the desires and expectations of Romanists, but 
what are their prospects of success. 

And here I can adopt the language of the text, “Fear 
not: for they that be mith us are more than they that be 
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mith them,’ or in other words, I will venture to lay 
down the following position: EXxIsTING CAUSES, FURNISH 
NO GROUND TO FEAR THAT ROMANISM WILL EVER BECOME 
THE PREVAILING RELIGION OF THIS COUNTRY. By exist- 
ing causes, I mean the religious influences now operat- 
ing on the public mind, together with the resources by 
which these influences are likely to be modified and 
augmented. | 

We believe that the 17,000,000 of our land will have 
bread during the next twelve months, because we believe 
they will perpetuate the industry and carefulness by 

-which subsistence is procured. We know that universal 

idleness would introduce universal starvation; but to 

assume that this idleness can exist in this country, is 

doing violence to all experience. Should Protestants 

fold their hands in sloth, and leave the whole public 

mind to the sole occupation of Roman zeal, no doubt 

our country might become a vassal of Rome. But we. 
are to cherish no morbid fears of this description. 

We are allowed to assume that the Protestant influ- 
ences now bearing on the public mind, will continue 
as certainly as rivers will continue to flow towards the 
broad ocean. In this sense, we aver that existing causes 
give no sanction to fears that Romanism will ever be the 
prevalent religion in this land. 

In sustaining this position, I remark, 

I. THAT THE POLITICAL INFLUENCE oF RoMANISM IN 
Nortu AMERICA AND ELSEWHERE, HAS GREATLY WANED 
IN THE LAST CENTURY. 

B 
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The conquest of Canada in 1759, wrested the vast 
empire on our northern border from the political con- 
trol of a Roman Catholic king, and the direct influ- 
ence of the Vatican. The purchase of Louisiana in 
1803, took from the hands and influence of Catholic 
Spain, the immense territory which lines our western 
border, and stretches from the Mississippi to the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean. More recently, Florida, the last 
possession of Spain in North America, has become ours, 
and is rapidly filling-up with a Protestant population. 
Texas, comprehending a domain equal to five or six of 
our largest States, and where Romanism was by law 
established, has lately taken its place among Protestant 
nations. Perhaps we have no reason to congratulate 
ourselves on the moral character of its population, or on 
the means by which it became a republic. Still, it 
stands forth as a monument of the enterprise and vigour 
nourished by Protestantism, contrasted with the palsy- 
ing influence of an immoral and ignorant priesthood. 
I might allude to Maryland, originally occupied by Ro- 
manists, but where they have now but a lean minority. 
I have said enough under this head to furnish a glance 
of the mighty changes which a century has wrought in 
the political aspects of North America, and all in favour 
of Protestantism. Looking at South America, we see 
that the palmy days of Romanism have passed by. The 
power of her priesthood is constantly frittering away, 
under the resistance which they are supposed to make 
to the spirit of liberty. 
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Glancing at the old world, we see Great Britain 
seizing almost every post of strength, and throwing 
upon it Protestant sympathies and institutions. The 
Romanists first doubled the Cape of Good Hope; they 
first planted their colonies and their empires in Hastern 
Asia. They for centuries had the commerce of the 
Indies. Where are they now? India, with her hundred 
millions, now submits to British control. All Northern 
Asia, being held by Russia, is Protestant in resistance 
to Rome. Spain, Portugal, and Italy, are heaving 
with the spirit of revolution and reform, under the 
distant vision of liberty. If the priests and Papal see 
resist the tendency of the age, they come in contact 
with men struggling for civil rights. If they yield to 
the people, their political power is irrecoverably gone. 
France, in religion, has no heart. The form of Roman- 
ism still stalks amid her vine clad hills, but it is a 
skeleton from which life has departed. Austria, as she 
is the most insulated, is perhaps the most bigoted empire 
of Europe; but the same seclusion which has kept her 
behind the age, neutralises her power to act politically 
in favour of Romanism, upon the world. 

The truth is, since the French Revolution, which 
unsettled opinions as well as dynasties, the religious 
sentiment, or if you please so to call it, superstition, has 
ceased to be the governing principle in the old em- 
pires of Europe. The spirit which originated the 
crusades, has been supplanted, among the great, by 
political emulation and avarice; and among the mass, 
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by the spirit of liberty, urging on to revolution. This 
change, as it has made Rome less able to uphold the 
thrones of kings, has to the same extent abated her 
political power and the influence of her priesthood. I 
have taken this brief glance at the political aspects of 
the world, to show that we have nothing to fear at home 
or abroad from the civil power of Romanism. From 
the days of the Reformation it has steadily waned, and 
the causes still operate to effect its annihilation. 

But it is said that in the United States, Romanists 
at the polls can exert a direct influence upon our poli- 
tical destinies—that they are taught by their priests to 
utter one cry, and that they are held in the market 
to throw the balance of power in favour of any party 
which will favour Romanism. I admit that there is 
force in this statement. I am obliged to concede that 
the introduction to the polls of foreign emigrants, 
(ignorant of our institutions, and of the questions which 
agitate the country,) is fraught with great evils. I 
think I have seen in both parties, among leading poli- 
ticians and editors, a truckling and sycophantic court- 
ship of foreign voters, as disgusting to good taste as it 
is treasonable to the American spirit. But I have also 
seen most of these politicians “fall in the pit which they 
themselves have digged.” Our danger from Romanist 
influence in our elections, is neutralised by the fact, 

1. That most of the emigrants to this country have 
seen enough of civil tyranny at home, to hate it abroad; 
and hence they are almost all not only republican, but 
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ultra democratic, and therefore unlikely to attempt a 
change in our institutions. 

2. The questions which agitate the country, respect 
state policy or the qualifications of rival candidates, 
about which the nation is nearly equally divided, and 
should Catholic votes throw the balance on either side, 
it would occasion no serious detriment to any vital 
interest of the country. 

3. Should a question arise deeply involving any 
principle of religious liberty, the Romanists if misled 
by their priests, would still be harmless; for they 
constitute but a powerless minority in the presence of 
that aroused and concentrated mass of all Protestant 
religious creeds, which a sense of common danger would 
send to the polls. 

4, Any religious sect which should attempt to hold. 
permanently the balance of power between the great 
parties of this nation, would eminently fail. The new 
combinations which parties are constantly forming, 
would compel such a sect to vibrate with ludicrous 
rapidity, and finally smk under the combined weight 
of parties, all of whom it had successively outraged and 
betrayed. 

To assume that Romanists, by holding the balance 
of power in the United States, can work permanent 
injury, is to assume that nearly one half the Protestants 
of this land will unite with them to lay a suicidal hand 
on their nation’s welfare, and betray principles which 
to Americans are dearer than life. On an insulated 
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question, and under special excitements, the Protestant 
community may surrender principle for party, but I 
rejoice to believe the great heart of this nation beats 
with true patriotism, and hence I apprehend that no 
foreign influence which Romish priests can control, 
will lead Protestant voters to perpetrate treason against 
Protestant principles. 

IJ. THE RELATIVE PROPORTION OF RoMANISTS TO THE 
PROTESTANT POPULATION OF THIS COUNTRY, FURNISHES 
NO GROUND FOR ALARM. 

Our last census showed an aggregate of more than 
seventeen millions. Of this number, the Romanists 
claim one million and a-half; and those Protestants 
who wish to excite alarm, eagerly adopt and circulate 
the report, that we have among us a mllion and a-half 
of Catholics. It may be so. But I do not believe it. 
Five years ago the Romanists were rated at 800,000. 
On what data is it assumed that they have, in 
1843, 1,500,000? Romish priests have obvious mo- 
tives to magnify their numbers, and they are most 
industriously, as well as most unwisely aided in the 
matter, by Protestant alarmists. I do not believe that 
1,200,000 Romanists can be found in the United States. 
But admit there are a million and a-half. Now when 
it is remembered that Maryland, Louisiana, Missouri, 
and Florida, were originally colonised by Romanists, 
and that ever since our Revolution, the oppressed Ro- 
manists of Ireland and Germany have been seeking an 
asylum upon our shores,—is it not wonderful that 
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Catholics now constitute only about one-twelfth part of 
our population? 

The emigration to this country from Europe, has 
. averaged 70,000 annually for the last ten years; great 
numbers of whom have gone back dissatisfied with the 
country; but we will leave these out of the estimate. 
Of 70,000 emigrants, admit that 50,000, more than two- 
thirds, are Catholic. Our annual increase of population, 
exclusive of emigration, is now about 430,000. One- 
twelfth of this, or 35,000, is the natural increase of the 
Catholic population. Add to this, 50,000 Catholic emi- 
erants, and the growth of the Catholic population is 
about 85,000 annually. Deduct this from 500,000, the 
whole increase of the country, and you have a Protest- 
ant gain of 415,000 annually, or about five to one. 
Beginning with fifteen and a-half millions in advance, 
and gaining annually in the ratio of five to one, Protest- 
ants are not very liable to sink into a minority. If we 
rate the Romanists at 1,200,000, which I believe is as 
many as they could number, our relative gain is still 
larger; but we will give in the estimate all they claim. 

It is not pretended that these estimates are mathe- 
matically exact, but they so approximate truth, as to 
render it evident that nothing but the miraculous agency 
of Almighty God, revolutionising all existing causes, 
can give the Romanists a majority in these United 
States. 

But it may be said, that this estimate assumes that 
there will be no conversions to Romanism, while there 
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is real danger that our 16,000,000 of Protestants, in large 
masses, will apostatise from the faith of their fathers. 
This makes it proper that I should remark, 

III. TuHaT THE MORAL POWER OF ROMANISM IN THIS 
COUNTRY, DOES NOT SO TRANSCEND OUR EVANGELICAL 
AGENCIES, AS TO JUSTIFY ALARM. 

Is Romanism to prevail from the number of clergy? 
She has in this country engaged as preachers and 
teachers, 572 priests; or one to 2600 of her own popula- 
tion. On the other hand, the Methodist denomination 
alone has 8000 clergy—laborious men, nearly half of 
whom are making their circuits of light and love, from 
the white crested waves of the Atlantic, to the most 
distant hamlets of the far west. In the United States 
there are probably not less than ezghtcen thousand 
Protestant clergy, all furnished with the glorious gospel, 
all indulged with full liberty of speech, and all united 
in a common zeal for the Protestant faith. 

Now, if 572 Roman priests, not generally distin- 
guished by their education or eloquence, mostly foreign- 
ers, and hence insulated from the natural sympathies 
and confidence of the American people, as much by 
their origin as their creed,—if these 572 can, not only 
protect their own flocks of 2600 each, from all the 
influences of a Protestant country, but absolutely neu- 
tralise the preaching of 18,000 Protestant ministers, 
then they may well claim the miraculous power of 
which Rome has so long boasted. 

When Elisha smote the river with the mantle of the 
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ascended prophet, he cried, “Where is the Lord God 
of Elijah?” We may well ask, where is the God of 
Luther? Where is the spirit of the man who, guided 
by truth and strengthened by Heaven, roused Romanism 
from its sleep of a thousand years, and against the civil 
and ecclesiastical power of Christendom, rescued the 
Bible from its seclusion, and wrung empires from the 
control of the Roman See? Mas the truth lost its 
power, or Jesus ceased to be the guardian of Zion, that 
18,000 Protestant clergy are not able under God to 
defend this enlightened country from the influence of 
572 Roman ecclesiastics? 

But we are told that they are bringing to this country 
large sums of money to be employed in the endowing 
of colleges, and the erection of churches. This is true. 
French, Austrian, and Italian Catholics, furnish some 
two hundred thousand dollars annually for the promo- 
tion of Romanism in the United States. But how many 
churches have they actually in this country? Built 
and building, they have 656, or one church to 2300 of 
their own people—one church to about 26000 of our 
entire population. We will not undertake to predict 
the result of their future zeal in building churches, but 
as they have not yet supplied edifices for their own 
people, they have done nothing to justify either their 
own boasting, or the fears of Protestants. 

As to their literary institutions, the academies, col- 
leges, theological seminaries, convents, nunneries, and 
orphan asylums, which they are founding by money 
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collected in Europe, we admit that these constitute the 
chief poner of Romanism in this country. Aware that 
the cause of education is here popular, and that little 
can be done among us by the religious pageantry and 
superstitious mummeries which sway the unenlightened 
masses of Ireland, Spain, and Italy, Romanists have 
with wonderful tact adapted themselves to the genius 
of our people, and the spirit of the age. Leaving the 
masses of Europe in the most degrading ignorance, 
they have here set up as patrons of literature; and are 
collecting pecuniary charities from the poor and illite- 
rate of Europe, to educate us in the United States. 
From the hand of Italian beggar and Irish pauper, they 
are asking alms to plant literary institutions in this 
most enlightened land. Their object none can mistake. 
They wish to entrap and alienate our youth from Bible 
Christianity ; and as these Romish schools are patronised 
by some injudicious Protestants, they doubtless have a 
strong tendency to fix Romish prejudices in many 
educated minds. But, Romanists cannot plant schools 
and colleges without elevating directly or indirectly 
their own people. ‘To hold their own people, they must 
conform to the popular prejudice in favour of universal 
education. 

Now, as true sons of the Reformation, we must 
ever contend that science, by whomsoever taught, 
is the handmaid of truth. The more Romanists, by 
means of colleges and academies, elevate the minds of 
their people, the better do they prepare them to under- 
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stand Protestant arguments, and to feel the power of 
that Protestant public sentiment, which here moves 
with almost irresistible force in all the learned profes- 
sions, and in all the elevated circles of society. ‘The 
Romanists have about 100 male and female colleges and 
academies, with more than 4000 students. They have 
various orphan asylums, instituted to secure popular 
applause, and to furnish teachers who, shut out from 
the world, have been carefully trained from their very 
infancy in the tenets of Rome. 

But what are these in a population of 17,000, 000, eit 
Protestant colleges, academies, and common schools, 
which, in the ageregate of youth brought under their 
influence, exceed the Roman institutions as fifty to one? 
What can these imported foreign teachers accomplish 
m this country, when they are met by more than 
100,000 Sabbath-school teachers, engaged every Sab- 
bath in instilling the truths of Protestant Christianity 
into the minds of at least 1,000,000 of our youth? 

Every common school in our land where the Bible 
is read, as well as every Sabbath-school, is a tower of 
strength to our cause. Protestant schools are indige- 
nous to the country, and are almost every where spring- 
ing up; and none the less salutary, because they excite 
less relative attention than those Roman institutions, 
which owe their notoriety to their novelty and their 
pretensions. The sun is not less efficient, because its 
daily dispensation of light is less noted than the comet's 
blaze. The schools of Romanists are relatively few 
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compared with their own population; and where you 
will find one Protestant child under Catholic instruc- 
tion, I believe you will find in the whole country, two 
Catholic children under the influence of Protestant 
teachers. I have known one school, in which near 100 
German Catholic youth were daily taught the pure 
doctrines of the Reformation. 

Some may imagine, that these are very plausible 
statements, while yet as a matter of fact the Romanists 
are really making great accessions to their ranks. 

That now and then a Protestant child is brought 
under the permanent influence of Romanism, by means 
of their orphan asylums and other agencies employed 
by the priests for this purpose, I have no doubt. ‘That 
now and then Romanists succeed in transferring a 
family from nominal Protestantism, to their fold, there 
is no question. It is no more surprising nor alarming, 
that some persons are converted to Romanism, than that 
they are converted to Mormonism. A playmate of my 
childhood, has lately gone with his family to unite with 
the Shakers at Lebanon, New York. In one neigh- 
bourhood of this State, 100 have joined the Mormons. 
In this city, I doubt not, the Mormons the last year have 
made two converts to where the Romanists have made 
one. But we are not thence to infer that the whole coun- 
try is about to be subjected to the Prophet of Nauvoo. 
In all nations and all communities, there are persons 
prepared to yield to any religious influence which 
comes recommended by plausibility, kindness, and assi- 
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duity; and that now and then Roman priests make a 
convert to their creed, will surprise none who have 
noted the laws of the human mind. 

But that these conversions have existed in this coun- 
try, or are likely to exist in such numbers as to justify 
panic fear, I utterly deny. 

I was, as you know, five years in Cincinnati, one of 
the strong holds of Romanism. Four years of that 
time I conducted two religious papers, one for adults 
and one for children. I had correspondents all over the 
central portion of the Great Valley, and yet I never 
knew personally one man, one woman, nor one child, to 
abandon Protestantism for Romanism. I doubt not 
there have been such conversions. I have seen accounts 
of such in Catholic periodicals. But not one either fell 
under my own eye, nor was ever brought to my notice 
by a correspondent, so far as I now remember. On the 
other hand, I have known many native Romanists 
introduced into the Protestant churches. One obscure 
clergyman, in a single revival, brought twenty Catholics 
hopefully converted into the fold of Christ. 

I take this occasion to say that in the West, there is 
but little more reason to apprehend the controlling 
prevalence of Catholicism, than in the East. You may 
travel for days and weeks over that vast and beautiful 
region, without the vision of a Roman priest or a Roman 
chapel. In Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. Louis, and 
here and there over the country, you will find large 
clusters of Romanists, but they are mostly poor fo- 
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reigners from Germany and Ireland. Their influence, 
literary, pecuniary, social, and political, is very small; 
and in numbers, they are as a drop in the bucket com- 
pared with the Protestant population. 

I know the eagle eye of Rome is fixed on the great 
Western Valley. I know that immense amounts of 
money are sent over to erect splendid cathedrals, and 
establish seminaries, to aid in its subjugation. I know 
a project is on foot to introduce Irish paupers, by thou- 
sands, to aid in the work. But I also know, that the 
true spirit of Protestantism no where beats with more 
energy, than among the first settlers of the west. They 
may be tempted to abandon all concern for the soul in 
strife for the world. Their very mdependence and 
insulation from the fixed habits of the old States, may 
expose them to strike out new paths, and run into new” 
isms. But to give up their own judgment, and submit 
passiyely to the control of an Irish, French, or German 
priest, would be scouted by the most ignorant Protest- 
ant of the west. Hence, while Romanists there wield a 
vast and apparently dangerous machinery, they make 
in fact but few converts. Our Home Missions if 
rightly sustained will save the west. 

In this city we hear much of the increase of Roman- 
ism; but leaving foreign emigration out of view, I see 
no evidence of its truth. Popular preachers of all 
creeds and countries, who know how to excite the 
passions of the multitude, will have hearers. And we 
are not to take it for granted, because our youth now 
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and then fall into the current, and attend a Catholic 
chapel, that they are therefore about to abandon the 
faith of their fathers, and adopt the peculiarities of 
Romanism. 

One clergyman of our Presbytery tells us, that during 
his labours in this city, he has received into his church 
thirty converts from Romanism. Among the pew- 
holders of my own church, there are several who were 
educated in the Roman creed; and within the last few 
years, five persons brought up by Catholic parents have 
united with us, one of whom under the best auspices 
is now studying for the gospel ministry at Yale College. 

On the other hand, in this city I know personally but 
a single Protestant who has made a transition into the 
Roman church. It would not surprise me, to hear that 
‘lm some cases, professional or political cupidity and 
ambition, ties of marriage or of blood, social friendship, 
or the assiduity of Roman priests, have transferred a 
nominal Protestant into the Romish ranks, or taken a 
weak lamb from our fold; but one case alone of this 
kind, has yet occurred in the field of my observation. 
For this let us thank God, and take courage. 

Does this state of things among us, present a case so 
desperate that we need foreign agents to come to our 
rescue? Is the necessity so urgent, that the peace of 
the city need be put in jeopardy, as it has sometimes 
been, and multitudes collected day after day to hear that 
our Catholic fellow-citizens ought to be regarded with 
universal suspicion, because, fleeing from the oppres- 
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sions of the old world, they have really had the audacity 
to bring with them the religion of their ancestors? 

Is the danger so imminent, that pastors are called upon 
to intermit their high and Heaven-enjoined efforts, for 
the promotion of practical godliness and the salvation 
of souls, that they may engage in assaults upon Roman- 
ism? Those who think they see danger, do right in 
sounding an alarm. But really I meet no evidence, 
that Romanism exerts much influence beyond the 
foreign population under its control; and this population 
will be benefited more by expostulation than denunci- 
ation. “I speak as to wise men, consider what I say.” 

But we may be admonished that there is another 
view of this subject. We may be told that the cause of 
alarm is not what the Romanists now are as to numbers, 
nor what they have yet done for the conversion of Pro- 
testants. Fear is said to be grounded on the peculiarity 
of our institutions—on the mental habits of the Ame- 
rican people, and on the internal power of the Roman 
system of religion in its adaptedness to the nature of 
man. . 

These and similar suggestions induce me to remark, 

IV. THAT THIS COUNTRY WITH ITS PRESENT CHARAC- 
TERISTICS, FURNISHES EXTRAORDINARY AND INEXORABLE 
OBSTACLES TO THE CONTROLLING PREVALENCE OF Ro- 
MANISM. 

It is a free country. Every man is at liberty to 
adopt and promulgate his own religious opinions. This’ 
harmonises with the spirit of Protestantism, and the 
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republican organization of our churches. None will 
pretend that our condition would be improved if 
Romanism were here established by law. And none 
who know the effect of persecution, how tenaciously 
the human mind resists a religion enforced by temporal 
pains and disabilities, desire to see Catholics appealing 
to popular sympathy, under an invasion of their civil 
rights. Here Romanism has the opportunity to exhibit 
its true character unchecked by law, and here it is 
divested of all just plea for crying, “persecution.” 
What more can any Protestant desire, than to have 
the opportunity to meet error unshielded by law, and 
unprotected by the sympathy which invests error when 
persecuted? 

So long as Romanists acknowledge as their head the 
Roman Pontiff, and thus depend on a foreign power, they 
will find our free institutions, our jealousy of liberty, 
an almost insurmountable obstacle to the progress of 
their creed. Democracy is political Protestantism. 
Men who hate despotism in the State, will not long 
submit to despotism in the Church. Romanism is the 
child of thrones, and with thrones it must fall. 

If there be any two characteristics which distinguish 
the American people, they are, 1st, a disregard of mere 
authority in matters of religion, and 2d, a jealousy of 
religious liberty. There is scarcely a native American 
citizen to be found, to whom the proposition to surrender 
his Bible, and his private judgment of right and wrong, 
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that he might lean on the authority of a Roman priest, 
would not be met by instant and indignant repulsion. 
Distrust of their own judgment in religious matters, is 
not a trait of our citizens. ‘They would as soon summon 
a congress of nations to decide what they should daily © 
eat, as give up their right to read the Bible and think 
for themselves in matters of faith, in order to hunt for 
truth in the musty records of ancient councils. The 
liberty demanded by the American people, is a universal 
liberty, and no system of faith which contravenes this 
passion of the country, can become popular. 

It may be said this is theory—that as a matter of 
fact, there is in certain classes among us a strong sym- 
pathy for Romanism. 'To some extent this is true, and 
is accounted for, 1st, by the weakness of Romanism, 
which disarms jealousy, and 2d, by their belief that 
Romanists are harshly treated by their Protestant 
opposers. . 

The very principle of liberty, which would render 
man personally deaf to all appeals from Romanism, asa 
religious system, might create in his mind a very active 
sympathy for the poor Irish and German Catholics, 
when coming strangers to our shores, as an asylum 
from oppression, they are met with the suspicion of 
treason, and held up as enemies to the land of their 
adoption. This sympathy, though often urged as an 
evidence of our danger, might perhaps with more jus- 
tice be attributed to the fact, that many Protestants, 
while they have regarded all other sinners as men to 
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be won by argument, and kind persuasion, have treated 
Romanists as enemies to be crushed by denunciation. 

“T will allow no man to tell me where I shall go to 
church,” is an expression which I have heard from the 
lips of many Romanists. This is the spirit of our 
country, and of the age. Instead of waning among 
Protestants here, it is caught by every Romanist who 
has resided twenty years in this land. If the Roman 
priests yield to this common feeling, then they leave 
their people to the influence of the Bible and of truth. 
If they resist it, they resist that spirit of the age, which 
in this country is controlling, and against which no 
ghostly authority affords protection. The Romish 
priests may exercise a religious despotism over recent 
emigrants from Germany and Ireland, but they do 
not, and they dare not, attempt thus to lord it over 
the native Catholics of this city, who know their rights, 
and dare maintain them. 

The mass of mankind, in Christendom especially, 
have learned that they have certain inalienable rights, 
and among these they include unrestricted freedom of 
thought and action in religion. When once an impres- 
sion of this kind is imbibed, it is a treasure never 
surrendered. It flatters the selflove, and protects the 
dearest interests of human nature. It is sustained and 
invigorated by the lessons of history, and rendered 
sacred by the authority of God. 

This resolute demand for liberty of thought and 
action, is no where more prevalent than in our own 
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Jand. It is here nourished by our bold political diseus- 
sions addressed to the people, assuming their right to 
scrutinise all manner of subjects, and the pretensions 
of every man to honour or office. It is fostered by our 
literature, which teems in every part with eulogies on 
the right of man to read, hear, and judge for himself, 
and thus make his investigations of truth, original in 
contempt of mere authority: It is nurtured by our 
history, which shows that our fathers laid the founda- 
tion of our national liberty and prosperity, not by 
servilely copying the past, but by boldly rising above 
the prejudices of years gone by. This demand for 
liberty of thought, is invigorated by all those new dis- 
coveries in science, and all inventions in the arts, which 
have characterised modern “times. Every new disco- 
very valuable to the world, inspires increased respect 
for original and free investigations of mind in the pre- 
sent age, and increased distrust of opinions, grounded 
on the mere authority of the past. 

I may add, that this demand for liberty of thought is 
fostered by the religious conflicts of opposing Protestant 
sects, which, for near two hundred years, have here 
made their appeals by argument and persuasion, assum- 
ing always that all men have a right to study the Bible 
for themselves, and form their own opinions. 

I might proceed in this strain, to notice a hundred 
other influences which strengthen in this great nation 
the Protestant claim to liberty of thought; but I pause, 
to inquire—Is it probable that 16,000,000, trained 
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under such impressions, are in imminent danger, under 
the teaching of 500 Roman priests, of plucking from 
their hearts sentiments wrought into the very frame- 
work of their nature? Are they in danger of burning 
their Bibles and surrendering their liberty of interpreta- 
tion, humbly to learn, what they may believe, from the 
lips of Roman priests or from the conflicting decrees of 
Popish councils? 

But it is said Protestantism in this country is diluted 
—that its various divisions break the unity and strength 
of the body, while a large mass having no fixed religious 
sentiments, are prepared to fall an easy prey to Roman 
zeal. 

It is yet to be settled that the division of Protestants 
into sects, weakens their united strength against a com- 
mon opponent. The energy of the individual often 
diminishes in direct proportion to the growth of his 
party. By the division of Protestants into sects, the 
principle of piety is aided by denominational zeal, 
while the strength finally accumulated by all, tends to 
unity in the presence of Romanism. It is the “three- 

fold cord which is not easily broken.” 

In the Roman controversy it has been assumed, that 
the great mass in our country who are not connected 
with any Protestant denomination, are in no sense with 
us. This to me is a most dangerous and false assump- 
tion. Whether a man read the Bible or not, if he 
asserts his right to read it, he is with us. Whether he 
go to the sanctuary or not, if he claims the right to 
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attend where he pleases, without responsibility to a 
priest, he is with us. Whether a man’s religious opi+ 
nions be or be not clearly defined, if he claim the right 
to decide for himself what shall be his creed and his 
mode of worship, he is with us. Thus it is true, that 
in this country, he that is not with Romanists, is, in 
social influence, with us. He that claims the great 
Protestant principle of the right of private judgment in 
matters of faith, be he Infidel, Mormon, or Jew, is op- 
posed to the very foundation of the Roman creed, and 
ought never to be classed among her adherents. to 

But it may be urged, that one attribute of the Ame- 
rican people is a love of novelty in religion, and that 
Romanism adapts itself to this characteristic of the 
country. To some extent this is true, but in a very 
important sense it is not true. 'To particular persons, 
trained in ignorance of all the past, and excluded from 
any vision of the world as it now is, Romanism may 
have the charm of novelty. i 

But to the mass of this nation it is no novelty. To 
those who have ordinary intelligence, Romanism’ pre+ 
sents the form which stalked in pride and cruelty amid. 
the mists of the dark ages—a form gorgeously arrayed 
to catch the admiration of the ignorant and the’ timid, 
but ill adapted to our times and our land—a form 
searred by deep wounds from the sword of truth, and 
erimsoned by the blood of martyred saints. ful 

Such a form, however disguised and adorned, can 
have no claims either to novelty or loveliness. ‘The 
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history of Romanism is familiar to our children. . She 
has played too distinguished a part in the great drama 
of the past, to be now unknown. The middle ages, 
repulsive as they seem, give us light on the tendency 
of her doctrines, and furnish a deep shade, to render 
more conspicuous the glorious result of the Reformation. 

There are few among us so ignorant, as not to know 
what Romanism was as it existed in the dark ages, and 
what it now is in many countries of the old world. 
Instead of bringing up pagans to the pure faith and 
morality of the Bible, it degraded Christianity to a level 
with pagan superstition. It brought back to Christian 
temples the idols which primitive Christianity had 
banished. It substituted the wood of the cross, fraudu- 
lently imposed on the world as such, for the exhibition 
of Jesus in the ministry of the sanctuary. It distributed 
the counterfeited teeth and hair of Peter, Paul, and 
John, instead of their epistles. It closed the Bible on 
the world, that all might hold their hope of Heaven at 
the beck of a corrupt priesthood, subject to a common 
impulse at Rome. It aimed to accumulate temporal 
dominion over the whole human race, by a chain on the 
universal conscience, held by a single hand at Rome. 
Romanism said to the kings of the earth: “Submit to 
our spiritual authority—let us control the consciences 
of your subjects, and reap our revenues in your domi- 
nions—give us the arm of civil power to extirpate 
heretics, and we will render your people submissive to 
your tyranny, by an appeal to their religious hopes and 
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fears.” This unholy alliance of Church and State was 
consummated. It was a conspiracy of popes and kings 
to enslave arace. The popes held down the necks of 
men by a yoke fixed on the conscience. If any strug- 
sled for liberty, ‘they were met by the spear of kings, 
and the thunders of the Vatican. This was the double 
iron yoke under which mankind groaned for a thousand 
years.” 2) Naat 

This is matter of history familiar to this great people: 
As well might you expect to turn back the march 
of a mighty planet, as to bring the intelligence and 
independence of this nation to submit to influences 
tending to restore this mental and physical bondage. | 

It is also universally known, that Romanism claims 
immutability. She is not allowed to assume that the 
dark ages were characterised by mistaken policy. She 
claims to have been just as infallible then as nom, and 
consequently approaches our people under all the guilt 
and shame of her past history. If to gain influence in 
the present, she surrenders to infamy the past, then her 
infallibility is gone. She introduces a new religion; 
and what she surrenders she can never regain. She 
stands helpless before the world. If she hold to her 
past infallibility, then her own dark history gives tous 
and the world: warning to avoid her influence. This is 
the dilemma of Romanism in this land, and it constitutes 
a mountain obstacle, over which she cannot climb to 
spiritual dominion. . Our children will say as they do 
now say,—if this church has once adopted plans which 
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marked her track with the blood of martyred innocents 
—if the Inquisition, with its instruments of torture, its 
gloomy and sepulchral dungeons, its unheeded shrieks 
and tears, its slow wasting agonies, once rose under its 
impulse, and was cheered by its smiles—if with all this 
infamy, she still claim infallibility, then what pledge 
have we that the same scenes may not be enacted again? 
If with all this, she “wipe her mouth and say, I have 
done no wickedness,’ who so infatuated as to seek her 
embraces? Protestantism has in the Bible a constitution 
which controls laity and clergy. In Protestantism, laws 
govern. Romanism robs human nature of this charter 
of Heaven, to introduce the government of man; and if 
her popes, cardinals, councils, bishops, and priests, have 
once conspired to crush human liberty, intelligence, 
and happiness, this church must repent, before this 
nation will receive her overtures. If she repent, and 
acknowledge that for ages upon ages she has usurped 
an authority never delegated by God or men—that she 
has employed her power to mislead and betray the mil- 
lions whom she had robbed of the Bible, by which they 
might have detected her errors, then she may take her 
place with other denominations of this country, in 
seeking converts to her religious doctrines. But to do 
this, would be an abandonment of her vital principles. 
She would no longer be Roman Catholic. Thus, in 
this country, the element of her defeat is imbeded in 
her arrogant pretensions. She is compelled to be 
immutably wrong. 
E 
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But even if all the past could be obliterated, how can 
she escape responsibility for her present influence? 

The progress of light has made this nation familiar 
with the relative condition of Roman Catholic and 
Protestant countries. Our children can and do com- 
pare the United States with South America, Scotland 
with Ireland, England with Spain. Our children can 
trace the march of the Bible, by the broad train of light 
and blessedness which it has left on the nations under 
its influence. Every ignorant and illiterate Romanist 
from Europe, the victim of superstition, stands a reluc- 
tant and pitiable, but truthful witness for Protestant 
Christianity before this great people. Every mariner 
and traveller, drawn by business or pleasure to Cuba, 
Ireland, Spain, or Italy, returns to bear testimony to 
the debasing influence of a creed which robs man of 
the Bible. The ignorance, superstition, and beggary 
of modern Italy, more hateful than the malaria which 
girds the Imperial city, present to our youth the true 
tendencies of Romanism in its very citadel. Romanism 
then is no novelty. Its history is known. Its tenden- 
cies are known—and so well known, that I have and 
can have no fears of its extensive adoption. 

But it is urged that the doctrines of Romanism are 
so adapted to the natural heart, that they will be likely 
to prevail over truth. ‘This argument proves too much. 
It would prove that truth has never prevailed over 
Romanism—that there has been no Reformation. But 
we know that Protestant truth, under every disadvan- 
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tage, triumphed over Romish error and prejudice in the 
days of Luther. And why may not the same truth, 
invested with every advantage, now hold the ground it 
has gained? 

Romanism is and must be essentially what it has 
been. But there has been among Protestants a con- 
stant accumulation of light. The arguments which it 
required the giant intellects of the reformers, aided by 
God, to strike out, have now become familiar to all our 
clergy. We have schools, academies, colleges, Bibles, 
tracts, religious periodicals, pulpits, liberty of speech, 
and glorious revivals, denoting the presence of God. If, 
with all these agencies and all the advantage of first 
impression, we are liable to fail,—tell me, where is the 
power of truth over error? Where is the covenanted 
presence of Jesus with his church? Where the promise 
of God that “one shall chase a thousand and two put 
ten thousand to flight?” Away with this craven spirit, 
so dishonourable to truth, so distrustful of Almighty 
God. 

Let us point the timid, as Elisha did his servant, to 
the mountains filled with tokens of God’s presence, and 
say, “Fear not: for they that be with us, are more than 
they that be with them.” 

To my mind it is clear, that Romanism in its doc- 
trines, though most skilfully fitted to human nature in 
certain conditions, is not and cannot be adapted to meet 
an enlightened community, where the Bible has made a 
first impression. Truth is the only instrument which 
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can permanently sway cultivated mind. -Truth is the 
great agent with which God harmonises and controls a 
moral universe. Where the Bible has gone, it has 
created a spiritual perception, and a conscience, that 
repel alike the dogmas and the usages of Romanism. 

It is not easy to make a Protestant, however ignorant, 
believe that he ought to burn his father’s Bible—that 
the Deity intended to make a revelation to the world, but 
so failed, that his book is dangerous to men, and must 
therefore be hid away for interpretation by Romish 
priests—that the Virgin, instead of Jesus, is “‘a media- 
tor between God and men”—that while the body of 
Jesus was all unbroken, he divided his literal flesh and 
blood among his disciples—that the humble confession 
of a penitent, like the Publican, to God, is now unavail- 
ing, unless breathed first privately into the ears of a 
Romish priest from France or Ireland—that the dead 
are not only subjects of prayer, but that they can be so 
deified by canonization at Rome, as to be objects of 
prayer—that images so rebuked among God’s ancient 
people, are very safe and salutary among Christians— 
that the probability of a man’s escape from purgatory, 
is graduated by the amount of money which his wife 
and children are willing to pay for masses to be said in’ 
Latin for his soul—and that the eternal and immutable 
law of God, which sweeps over a universe and an eter- 
nity, the embodied transcript of Divine purity and glory, 
is so accommodating that it can be safely dispensed 
with, if the pope sees fit to grant, as he has often granted, 
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a plenary indulgence to sin! When and where do we 
live, that we apprehend the prevalence of such a creed? 

I contend that it is an impeachment of the religious 
intelligence of the American people, to imply, that such 
a creed is adapted to mind in this country. Among our 
Catholic friends, are many persons of great intelligence 
and moral worth, who not being able to escape the 
prejudices of education, can be made to believe such 
absurdities—but to the mass of this great nation, these 
doctrines must be regarded as the wildest chimeras of 
misty ages long gone by. Their very extravagance ren- 
ders them relatively powerless. ‘This is confirmed by 
the fact, that no nation which has once emerged from 
Romish superstition, into the light which radiates from 
the oracles of God, has ever yet returned except through 
persecution to its control. 

Before I dismiss this argument, it may be proper to 
say, that some persons fear the prevalence of Romanism 
in this land, because they suppose the prophecies imply 
it. I distrust modern prophets. The past is strown 
with the wrecks of fine spun theories, built on prophe- 
cies yet to be fulfilled. “The thing that has been will 
be.” 

When the Bible for the first time is being translated 
into all languages, for universal circulation, so that we 
have the permanent “gift of tongues” with which to 
proclaim the glorious gospel—when new channels are 
opening every where, through which truth is flowing 
out to heathen nations, and bringing back a reflex action, 
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to stimulate our piety and our zeal—when a thousand 
eyes are turned to gaze at the apparent dawn of mil- 
lenial glory,—there are some among us who cover the 
whole scene with sackcloth—“hang their harps on the 
willows,” look for the “slaying of the witnesses,” 
and raise their lamentations over evils which are to 
desolate the church. Such persons may be consoled 
by the fact that other men as wise as themselves, 
have applied those prophecies to past events, which 
they hang in clouds over the future. If obvious 
causes furnish no ground to fear the prevalence of 
Romanism in this land, we have no reason to infer 
such danger from prophecies concerning Anti-Christ 
and the man of sin. We are instructed to watch the 
“sions of the times.” The current of events as it rolls 
onward, shows the course of Heaven’s legislation. It 
is more truthful than modern prophecy. The provi- 
dences of God do not contradict his predictions, and 
when, as we have shown, the train of these providences 
inspires hope and courage, we are not to palsy the ener- 
gies of Zion by morbid fears, which may have their foun- 
dation in our own ignorant presumption. ‘Those who 
have regarded the hand of God in our past history as 
a nation, will be the last to believe, ‘‘that we have been 
led out of Egypt to fall by the Amorites.” 

I here close the argument “to show that existing 
causes furnish no ground to fear that Romanism can 
ever become the prevailing religion of this land.” ‘To 
do justice to the subject would require a volume. I 
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have glanced at principles which your own reflections 
may amplify. You may not entirely adopt the speaker’s . 
views, but I trust that in “our walk about Zion,” you 
have all been gratified to perceive “how strong are her 
bulwarks’”—how safely she is entrenched by the provi- 
dence and grace of Almighty God. In Him, is our 
hope. The agents which protect us are the instruments 
of His hand, and only efficient when sustained by His 
power. It becomes us to be humble while we rejoice. 
We are highly exalted by His favour. We can be 
ruined only by the sins which bring over us His frown. 
Let us as a Protestant nation fear God, and we have 
nothing else to fear. 

From the whole subject as now presented, we are 
not to conclude, that because there is no occasion for 
panic, we should therefore sleep over the efforts which 
Romanists are making to gain this country. Because 
a steady hold of the helm, a stout heart, and well 
trimmed sails, will cause our spiritual vessel by the 
favour of Heaven safely to outride the storm,—we are 
not thence to unship the rudder, and let her roll on the 
turbulent sea. ‘We are to be saved by hope,” in the 
power of God and truth—a hope which inspires cou- 
rage, energy, prayer, and benevolence. 

Believing the train of thought in this discourse to be 
substantially correct, you are prepared to admit, 

1. That of there be no imminent danger, we should be 
careful not to give the Romanists the benefit of such an 
assumption. 
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Agitation and excitement are the very atmosphere 
which innovators covet. The element of a majority 
conservative in its purpose, is calmness, deliberation, 
and steady adaptation of its resources to appropriate 
ends. We have the first possession of the country. 
We have with us generally its wealth, intelligence, and 
social influence. We have with us the spirit of our 
institutions, and of the age. We have with us the 
truth, the spirit, and covenanted favour of the Head of 
the Church. We can afford then to be calm under the 
assaults of the Romish press. As years are but the 
days of generations, we can be as patient as benevolent, 
in our efforts to soften the prejudices and instruct the 
Spiritual ignorance of foreign emigrants to our shores. 

With us, fear and feverish and violent action, imply 
a consciousness of weakness, which no Protestant has a 
right to cherish. Itisa finesse of every aggressive mino- 
rity, to encourage followers by a boast of success, present 
or prospective. The tears of Protestant alarmists are 
bottled for exportation. Our cries of fear are published 
in Rome and Austria, to stimulate Catholic missions to 
this country. If this country be Protestant to the 
core, and be destined so to abide, let it be known in 
Europe, and it will hush the shout of triumph which 
Romanists are there raising over our anticipated fall. 

The same panic which inspires Romanism with new 
zeal, weakens the courage and faith of our Protestant 
population. Men are prone to bow to the rising rather 
than the setting sun. It is the army marching to 
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victory, which finds the recruiting service easy. Prone 
as men are to reconcile themselves to evils which are 
unavoidable, the announcement that Romanism is about 
to triumph, is a direct means to hasten such a result. 
It leads the trimming and time serving to court a party 
moving to victory, and even stumbles the faith of the 
pious in God. . 

Let us be more just to truth and the promises. Let 
us stand forth in the panoply of the gospel, and trusting 
in God, believe “that truth is mighty and will prevail.”’ 
“No weapon that is formed against Zion shall prosper.” 

2. If there be no cause of fear, then it is unwise as 
well as unkind, to employ our influence in denouncing the 
Romanisis. Were our Protestant institutions in real 
and imminent danger, we might be justified in rousing 
the whole public mind by appeals to their fears. But 
nothing short of this will compensate for the evils 
inflicted in exciting the antipathies of one class of our 
fellow citizens against another. 

It is worthy of remark, that so long as Romanism 
was scripturally discussed as a religious system, the 
Reformation moved over Europe. But when Protest- 
ants began to discuss Romanists—that is, to represent 
_ Catholics as public enemies, and to stir up against them 

public hatred, the march of Protestant truth was arrested. 
Let us take counsel of the past. The spirit of denun- 
ciation unfits us and our people “for speaking the truth 
in love’ to the victims of error. It drives the Romanists 
for sympathy to their priests, and constitutes an external 
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chain of iron to bind them closer and still closer to their 
superstitions and their creed. : 

With some, Christianity is always a warrior poising 
her spear, ready to do battle, not “against principalities 
and powers,” but “against flesh and blood.” She is 
more amiable and more in her native element, when in 
imitation of her great founder, she meekly, humbly, 
and persuasively, beseeches the wandering from truth, 
to return to the fold of the Great Shepherd. ‘The spirit 
of denunciation draws into its train the unsanctified 
tendencies of our nature, and so embitters the temper, 
that while we have great zeal, we often make religion 
itself most repulsive, so far as it is made responsible for 
our violence. ‘To aim and endeavour, in the spirit of 
Jesus, “to instruct those that oppose themselves,” is 
mercy twice blessed. It exercises our own Christian 
graces, and creates around us an atmosphere of benevo- 
lence, adapted to melt the prejudices, soften the hearts, 
and open the ears of those whom we would convert to 
Protestant Christianity. If Jesus could humble himself 
for our sake to the cross—if Paul in the name of Christ 
could “ deseech sinners to be reconciled to God”—have 
we not noble examples to encourage our patient, hum- 
ble, and self-denying efforts, to lead the most bigoted 
devotees of error to the light of truth! 

And if there be no danger of the controlling preva- 
lence of Romanism in this land, then we may safely wel- 
come the poor Irish and German emigrants to our shores. 
I love the pathos of an Irish heart, and the sterling hon- 
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esty of the German character. I love these emigrants 
no less because they are faithful to their own views of 
religion. ‘They show a religious firmness that Protest- 
ants may well imitate. While we are sending mission- 
aries to labour under great embarrassments for the 
conversion of Romanists in France, let us be willing 
that God should send some Romanists to our own land, 
to be under our more direct and easy influence. 

There may be in the future, as there have been in 
the past, dangers which so jeopard our national liberty, 
as to require clergymen to enter the arena as guardians 
of our civil and religious freedom; but it seems to me 
that the true dignity and end of our high office, will at 
present be best promoted by concentrating our energies 
on the conversion of men to Christ. To assume that 
all of a certain creed are public enemies, and to rouse 
against them suspicion and aversion, only throws them 
beyond our influence, without lessening their number 
or their power. It is only obstructing the poisonous 
stream, to accumulate more weight, and finally to break 
out with more disastrous results. But cleanse the 
rivulets which feed this stream, and train them to flow 
in proper channels, and they will add beauty and fer- 
tility to the landscape. It is not wise in the agricultu- 
rist to spend all his strength in “plucking up tares.”’ 
This is only a means to anend. The great object is, 
by sowing the seed to supplant the tares, that the rich 
harvest may wave over hill and valley. It is well when 
the Church is able io stand uninjured in the presence 
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of her foes. It is better still, when her truth, her 
example, and her prayers, have by the grace of God 
transformed her enemies into friends. We must pro- 
tect the Protestant community from Romish error; and 
for this purpose, those means are most efficient, which 
sanctify our own hearts in their use, and in their end 
aim at the conversion of Romanists to the true faith. 

Ancient Rome, in the dying agonies of empire, im- 
parted the blessings of Christianity and civilization to 
the northern hordes, under whose hands she fell. May 
not our own free, intelligent, and happy land, be so im- 
bued with the spirit of ight, benevolence, and prayer, 
that the myriads of emigrants rushing to our shores, 
shall be unable to resist the power of Protestant truth, 
wielded as it may be by the energies of the Holy Ghost? 
It will then be said of them in a noble sense, 

“They touch our.country, and their shackles fall.” 

Poor Catholics from Europe are men as we are men. 
They have the same depravity—were bought by the 
same blood—share the same invitations and: promises, 
and are bound with us to the same eternity. If they have 
been so misled that they are sunk in superstition, and 
are strong in bigotry, then so much the more are they 
to be pitied—so much the more do they demand kind- 
ness from us, that we may disarm prejudice, and let in 
upon their minds the glorious light of the Bible. It 
is the command of God in Leviticus xix. 33: “If a 
stranger dwell with you in the land, ye shall not vex him. 
But the stranger that dwelleth with you shall be as one 
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born among you, and thou shalt love him as thyself.” 
How sublime over low prejudice is the word of God! 
How well is the spirit which it breathes, adapted to 
soften the heart, and prepare us to speak the truth in 
love to foreigners who have sought among us a home! 

In Scotland and Ireland, Protestants have been accus- 
tomed to treat Romanists as enemies—personal, social, 
religious, and political. And hence, they have excited 
a prejudice through which the truth cannot penetrate. 
It is possible to innoculate this nation with the 
same spirit. But I ask you to beware of its influ- 
ence. I beseech you to treat Romanists as erring men, 
and endeavour by kindness, to lead them into the paths 
of salvation. 

It is easy to excite masses to hate the poor emigrants, 
but itis a more difficult, as well as a more gracious 
work, to engage our churches to labour and pray for 
their conversion. Bitterness unfits us to do good, and 
them to receive it. Let us speak more to them and 
less of them. Let us treat them as friends, and we may 
make them the friends of Christ. We are ambassadors 
of peace from the Prince of Peace. “They that turn 


many to righteousness, shall shine as the stars for ever 
and ever!” 


Nore.—The author, in the preceding Discourse, has modified its 
estimate of comparative numbers, &c., to adapt it to the present time. 


In other respects, it must be read with reference to the state of the 
Catholic controversy in 1841. 
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Portsmouth April 24, 1858. 
Rey. A. J. ParrErson : 

Dear Sir :—The undersigned, having listened to your most excellent 
Discourse on the ‘‘Revival,’’ feel desirous that the same should be pub- 
lished and circulated throughout the city ; and, with your permission, 
would be happy to be made the medium of publication. 


Truly yours, 


A. Q. WENDELL, 
JOHN P. HART, 
SAMUEL S. GREEN, 
JAMES M. CARR. 


Portsmouth, April 25, 1858. 
Dear BRETHREN: 


Your note of yesterday, asking a copy of my Discourse on the ‘‘Reyi- 
val,’’ for publication, is received. The sermon was hastily written, un- 
der the disadvantages of ill health; and is not, in my opinion, wor- 
thy of publication. The manuscript, however, such as it is, is at your 
disposal. 

Very fraternally, 


A. J. PATTERSON. 
A. Q. WENDELL, 
JOHN P. HART, 
SAMUEL S. GREEN, 
JAMES M. CARR. 
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DISCOURSE. 


«*Wilt thou not revive us again, that thy people may rejoice in 
thee.”’—Psalm uxxxv, 6th. 


When the public mind is stirred by a common thought, 
and the public heart is moved by a common impulse, it is 
well for the Christian teacher to adapt his ministrations to the 
theme which awakens this general interest, and endeavor so 
to direct the current of its influence, that it may be instru- 
mental of the greatest good. I propose therefore to speak of 
the religious awakening that pervades our land ; its nature, 
causes, tendencies and dangers, and our duties as a Liberal 
branch of the Christian Church. . 

I need hardly say, that such a general religious awakening 
has never before been known in our country _It is not con- 
fined to any particular locality. It is not confined to any 
particular denomination. From almost every city, and town, 
and hamlet, in our broad country, we hear the glad tidings of 
crowded sanctuaries, and souls by scores and hundreds as- 
suming the outward badge of Christianity. The press from 
every quarter teems with accounts of theatres converted into 


churches, and business places changed to altars of prayer, and 


men whose lives have been devoted to worldliness and sin, 
“inquiring the way to Zion, with their faces thitherward.” 
There can be no doubt that much of this apparent interest is 


as 


+ 


unreal—that it is only the result of popular enthusiasm—that 
it is designed for exhibition and effect. But much of it is 

‘heartfelt and real. Making all due allowance for the popu- 
lar enthusiasm, and impure motives of every kind which 
help to swell this tide of outward manifestation and crowd 
the ranks of professed believers, still there is most certainly 
a deep and earnest religious feeling, a pervading sense of 
spiritual need among the people; and much of that religious 
anxiety which we see and hear around us, results from a 
sincere desire to “turn to God and do works meet for re- 
pentance.” 

There are some encouraging aspects attending this awak- 
ening, which have not heretofore existed in seasons of un- 
usual religious interest. 

There have been fewer of the arts of professional revival- 
ists resorted to. Indeed the so-called revivalists have hardly 
appeared upon the stage at all. ‘There have been, itis true, 
too many, who have resorted to the usual expedients of ap- 
pealing to the passions, of awakening the fears, and of put- 
ting into operation the general machinery employed by such 
men as Knapp and Finney, for the conversion of souls. 
But to a considerable extent this movement has been calm, 
and still, and deep; those who have publicly engaged in it, 
appealing to the reason, and the heart, and endeavoring to 
persuade men to love God because he is worthy of our best: 
affections, and keep his commandments because it is our 
highest joy to do the pleasure of so kind a Father. 

«In the Churches of our own Denomination there began to 
be a growing interest at a time when the religious world was 
unusually cold and dead. Early last summer, many of our 
societies that had been sleeping for years, and which we look- 
ed upon as dead and ready for burial, began to show signs of 
returning life. ‘They began to feel that they were starving 
and dwarfing their spiritual natures, that it was time for them 
to awake from their sleep, and arise from their death, and re- 
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ceive the life which Christ imparts. In nearly all our more 
prominent churches, our congregations began to increase, a 
growing spirituality was manifested, and in many of them, 
members in large numbers were added to the church. Our 
country societies that were without a pastor, began to exhibit 
a deeper anxiety to obtain the preached word. Almost week- 
ly, we were solicited to visit destitute societies, or places were 
no society existed and preach to them the word of life. Some 
of which calls we answered, many of which we could not an- 
swer. Such was the interest in some of these places, that 
they established and have ever since maintained, regular Sab- 
bath services, without the aid of a gospel teacher. 

I know that somewhat later, there was considerable discus- 
sion through our Denominational Journals, concerning a “loss 
of interest.” But this very anxiety—this self examination— 
this willingness to own faults and seek to correct them, is it- 
self convincing evidence of a growing interest. It is not when 
we are spiritually dead, that we mourn over sins. When we 
see our imperfections, and begin to inquire for the cause, 
and the remedy, we may consider ourselves not very far from 
the kingdom. 

This awakening, was surely not the result of excited fear 
or appeal to passion. It sprang up spontaneously and silent- 
ly as vegetation in spring time ; and it has silently advanced, 
like the growing tree, until our churches have blossomed like 
the rose, and are about, we believe, to bring forth an abun- 
dant harvest, to the good of man and the glory of God. 

We would have charity to believe, that other branches of 
the Christian Vine have been permeated by the same life-giv- 
ing current which has circulated through our branch, causing 
it to flourish “like a tree planted by the rivers of water ;” and 
that as a general rule, this revival is the result of an earnest 
desire on the part of the people to turn from their sinful prac- 


tices and worldly life, into nearer communion with God and 
heaven. 


a 
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Another peculiarity of this awakening, is the liberality | 
which generally prevails. All sects to some extent, are en- 
gaged in it. Many of the public meetings, are Union Meet- 
tings, in which all without regard to sect, are permitted to 
participate. The instances are comparatively few, in which 
sectarian bigotry has obtained the mastery over Christian 
charity. Those sects which have heretofore assumed the ti- 
tle Evangelical, denying to all others the Christian name, 
have in numerous instances extended even to Universalists and 
Unitarians the fraternal hand, and they are seen worshiping a 
common Father, upon a common platform, as though they 
believed each other disciples in common of the same Savior. 
Not that they have been brought to agree in a theological 
point of view. There are many things in regard to which 
they differ, and differ widely. But they have learned that the 
Divine Spirit may descend through differing formulas into the 
soul, and though in minor things they disagree, they may with 
perfect propriety unite for Christian devotion. 

There have been some exceptions to this general liberality. 
One of these exceptions, I am sorry to say, appeared in our 


‘own city. And we who have seen such an exhibition of sec- 


tarian bigotry, may be in danger of believing that the same 
spirit exists everywhere. 

But we should remember that a very small object when 
near the eye, obscures the great sun; and not allow ourselves 
to fall into the error of supposing, that the little cloud of il- 
liberality which has arisen here, extends over the whole heav- 
en. We should not suppose, that because our Union proved 


"to be a union of self-styled evangelicals, it is so every where. 


It is not so. In many places the fraternal hand has been ex- 
tended to liberal sects. That hand has been grasped hearti- 
ly, as it always will be by liberal Christians, and they are 
worshiping together in peace and harmony. Even in this 
place, there is less illiberality than we might be led to sup- 
pose. The hearts of the people are right upon this subject. 
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They would be glad to see all who bear the Christian name, 
uniting with one heart and with one soul in this good work: 
If our Clergymen have been illiberal, and Pharisaical, it is 
not because the common people prompted them to such a 
course, but because for some wise purpose to us inscrutable, 
they have been blinded as was Israel, and hardened as was 
Pharaoh. God isin it all. He will ultimately bring light 
out of darkness, and cause the “wrath of man to praise him.” 

For myself I am fully persuaded that this awakening tak- 
en as a whole will result in good. There will be incidental 
evils attending it : (what good thing is not attended with inci- 
dental evil?) but the awakening itself is designed to fill an 
important niche in the great Creator’s plan; it will exert a 
powerful influence for the extension of Christ’s kingdom on 
the earth. I have been interested it from in the first. I have 
felt no desire to retard its progress. I have desired to aid in 
its advancement. 

Not that I would encourage fanaticism, or lend my influ- 
ence to create excitement. When I see the danger of such a 
tendency, I shall certainly charge the people to stop and con- 
sider that excitement is not religion, and that we are neither 
made wiser or better by a wild fanaticism. But I am 
in favor of religious fervor ; andso long as men are direc- 
ted by reason in the pathway of devotion, so long as they 
strive to become more God-like, Christ-like, so long as they 
aim to purify their own hearts, to perfect their own lives, and 
to lead the straying to the fold of the good Shepherd, I have 
no fear of their becoming too earnest in their devotions. 

Let us briefly notice some of the causes which have pro- 
duced this great awakening. 

From what has already been said, it will be evident that in 
our opinion God is the first and real cause. It is as truly the 
result of his superintending and directing agency as any other 
dispensation of his providence. But God works by means. 
He often causes our greater calamities, to be instrumental in 
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producing our highest blessings. For every great public 
movement in any department of human activity, there are al- 
ways natural causes. Could we comprehend all the causes 
which conspire to produce this religious interest, we should 
find them diversified and many. A correct understanding of 
the philosophy of human sympathy, that attribute of our na- 
ture which causes us to be influenced by the general tone of 
public feeling and public thought, would impart much light 
upon this subject. But that which has exerted the greatest 
influence in producing the present state of things, that to 
which we must chiefly turn if we would understand the pleas- 
ing problem, is the great jinancial depression, which recently 
swept like an avalanche over our Country. It has long been 
understood by observing men, that a religious awakening al- 
ways follows in the track of a business depression. ‘This is a 
natural tendency; and instead of being an argument that the 
revival is unreal, it is convincing evidence of the reality of re- 
ligion. When men’s fortunes are taken from them, when 
their hopes are cut off, when they see the instability of earthly 
things, when the objects in which they expected to find enjoy- 
ment, are scattered to the wind, and their poor disappointed 
hearts are bleeding and desolate, then they turn to religion for 
strength and consolation. In this hour of deepest need, they 
turn to that gospel which in prosperous days they neglected— 
nor do they seek this source in vain. If they receive it in its 
fullness into good and honest hearts, they shall find in it a 
peace of which they were ignorant. Though they may have 
descended from a palace to a hovel, its humble walls are 
transformed into a temple of beauty, and its homely fare 
’ becomes food, “of which if a man eat he shall hunger no 
more forever.” 

For many years past, the attention of our-American peo- 
ple has been given almost entirely to worldly considerations. 
They forgot their Spiritual interests. Like ancient Israel,” 
they made an idol of gold and worshiped at its shrine. Men 
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of every class, profession, and condition, entered the arena 
and struggled to be rich. ‘They toiled night and day, they 
taxed every energy of mind and body, to over-reach each oth- 
er, and secure the golden prize. Dreams of great fortunes, 
floated mistily before their imagination, and shut out the 
light of God from their starving, needy souls. Indeed they 
almost forgot that they had souls. They rushed from the 
farm, from the work-shop, the counting room, the office, and 
even the sacred desk, and invested land, merchandize, im- 
plements of trade, and in many instances, their little stock of 
religion, in wild and reckless speculation ; looking forward 
to immense and certain riches but a little way before them. 
They were almost wild in their struggle, each to be first at 
the altar, and to obtain the highest seat in the temple of 
Mammon. Many thought themselves rich, and moved in all 
the drapery and display of millionaires, never dreaming 
that the golden pavement beneath their feet was only gild- 
ed paper, which must give way at last and let them fall. 

This insane devotion to that which can never satisfy, con- 
tinued up to the very hour “when the gathering cloud of 
retribution broke, and a tempest of suspicion, and panic, 
and ruin, swept over the land,” prostrating thousands of 
sham and thousands of real fortunes, and bringing the wor- 
shipers at the altar of luxury, to kneel subdued and chasten- 
ed at the shrine of poverty. 

Here they found time for calm reflection; and as they 
looked back over their chequered path, and saw how they 
had struggled, and toiled, and sinned perhaps, to wear the 
laurels wealth confers, and which in the hour they prized 
them most had been torn from their brow and trampled in 
the dust beneath their feet, they saw that they had been en- 
gaged in a vain and fruitless struggle. They saw how un- 
certain are earthly possessions, that though we may rest se- 
cure in their enjoyment to-day, to-morrow they may be ta- 
ken from us. They remembered that even while their tem- 
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poral sun shone brightly, they had yearnings which were 
not satisfied ; yearnings for something higher, and holier, and 
better; and they resolved that they would be lured by this 
false show no longer, that they would seek an enduring 
good. 

“We cannot starve our souls withimpunity. They must 
be fed with spiritual bread, and the longer we neglect them, 
the more intense becomes their hunger. What had these 
speculations, in which our whole thought and life were ab- 
sorbed, to do with religion, and the yearning demands of 
our higher nature? What could they do to feed and sus- 
tain the spiritual life? What recognition of God, and 
Christ, of duty, and destiny, did they awaken or encourage ? 
Our souls were starving upon the miserable dry husks of 
materialism. This dollar, which before the eye of greed 
had expanded until it overarched the earth and hid the sky, 
had turned back from its glittering disk the rays of heaven- 
ly light which started from God to enlighten and warm our 
hearts. Or to change the figure, this dollar, upon which we 
crowded friendship, and family, and home, and all the dear 
delights of life, vanished from beneath our feet; and then 
we were without hope, without reliance, buffeting the tem- 
pest all unaided; and then we began to think of our poor 
neglected souls, of the interests we had squandered, of the 
privileges we had misimproved, and we were led to ery 
like a faithless and sinking Peter on the sea of Galilee, 
“Tord save or we perish.” 

Men would have called this idle declamation a year ago. 
But to-day thousands feel it a deep reality. ‘To-day thou- 
sands are reaching forth their hands for help, who then felt 
strong in their own self reliance. To-day thousands are 
seeking the consolations of religion, who then were blas- 
pheming the name of God. 

This anxiety to find the better way, is not seeming, it is 
earnest and real. Men who sneer at the awakening be- 
cause it is the result of financial difficulties, can know but 
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little of the philosophy of human nature. It is natural for 
us in seasons of trial to turn to God for help. While the 
breezes are auspicious, and his barque glides smoothly on- 
ward, the mariner may be reckless and profane. But when 
the storms gather, and the winds rise, and he fears that he is 
about to be engulphed beneath the dashing billows, he may 
be found upon his knees in prayer. While his cheeks are 
flushed with health, and his life-tide flows full and free, man 
may be indifferent to religion. But when sickness preys 
upon his frame, when the shadows of the grave are near, he 
will call the minister of Christ, and hang upon his words 
with an almost unnatural eagerness, and receive consolation 
which all the earth cannot impart, from a single prayer. 
And shall we say that he is not sincere in his pleadings for 
the consolations of religion? O,no! We know he is sin- 
cere. We know his sinking heart turns to religion as its 
last, its only source of consolation—turns as naturally as the 
sick child seeks the bosom of its mother. Soin every troub- 
le, man naturally and necessarily thinks of God, and spirit- 
ual realities. Hence it is not strange that such a general 
calamity as our country has experienced in the financial 
revolution, should call forth this earnest inquiry for the more 
enduring riches. It is well that something should break up — 
our religious apathy and arouse us from our spiritual indif- 
ference. ‘The discipline may have been severe, but we 
should receive it as the chastening of a good Father, and so 
improve it that it may impart the balm of healing. 

In view of this general awakening, and the cry which is 
arising “what shall I do to inherit eternal life,” a deep re- 
sponsibility rests upon those whose business it is to point 
these inquiring souls to the “Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sin of the world.” Never was there a time when 
Christians stood in greater need of humility and prayer. 
Never was there a time when we stood in gréater need of 
directing help from God. The influence which this awak- 
ening shall exert upon the future destiny of the world, is 
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transinitted in a great measure to the keeping of the Chris- 
tian Church. Souls are asking—they are asking sincerely and 
earnestly, the way to God, and Christ, and Religion. They 
look to the Church for instruction and direction. They are 
anxious to be taught, and to be taught right early in the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God. They are ready to 
enter the path pointed out to them, and to run swiftly in that 
way. 

Now the great question which should come home to every 
heart, and especially to the hearts of those who stand as 
watchmen in Zion—as teachers in sacred things is, how shall 
I direct them?” If they are led to the fountain of living wa- 
ters, as they desire to be led, and drink thereof, it will be in 
them a living well springing up into everlasting life. If they 
receive Christianity in its purity—if they become acquainted 
with the character of God, the benevolence of his purposes, 
the equity of his laws, the excellence of his plan, and love 
him because he is worthy of the best affections of the soul ; 
if they learn the nature and object of Christ’s mission—that 
‘he came not to appease Jehovah’s anger, but to reveal his 
love, to redeem a sinful world from thé wanderings, and 
demonstrate the truth, and unveil the glories of immortal life ; 
if they embrace religion, not as a means of escaping the wrath 
and securing the favor of God, but as the highest, the best 
gift conferred by God upon his dependent children ; if they 
keep the commands of God, not that they may get to heaven 
when they die, but because they revere his commands, and 
love his laws; then they shall find in believing a peace which 
passeth understanding, and the remainder of their lives will be 
a practical exemplification of the spirit and precepts of Chris- 
tianity. It should be the business of the church to impart 
such views of God, and Christ, and religion, If we turn the 
current of this awakening in the right channel, it will be in- 
strumental of incalculable good to the world. But while we 
live in favored times,—while great opportunities are offered 
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us of doing: good, we also live in dangerous times. The same 
current of religious interest, which if turned in the right di- 
rection will fertilize and bless the world, if turned in the 
wrong channel, will spread destruction and evil through the 
land. 

There are dangers which threaten us. There are ele- 
ments at work in this revival which I regret to see. There 
are sincere but misguided men earnestly endeavoring to carry 
it forward, who from a misapprehension of the work to be ac- 
complished, are doing evil instead of good. Let us specify 
some of these dangers, that knowing them we may avoid 
them. 

First: We are in danger of embracing religion with false 
impresions of its nature, tendency, and object. This danger 
is the greater from the false ideas which have long prevailed 
in the Christian world. Men have looked upon religion as a 
mysterious something, which was not designed for this world, 
but whose office-work is to prepare us fora future life. Min- 
isters of the gospel, have urged upon the people the necessity 
of becoming religious, not because this is the soul’s natural 
condition, not because without it we are sick, and blind, and 
miserable, and should seek it as the sick man seeks for health, 
but because in this way we may escape the woes of a future and 
endless retribution, and secure the joys of a future and eter- 
nal reward. Now there can be no virtue in professions of pi- 
ety induced by the promptings of such motives. If I profess 
to love God, and engage in the outward forms of religion, 
simply because I hope thereby to secure the bliss of heaven, 
there is no virtue in such profession, or such services. I am 
prompted to them by selfish motives ; and does not God know 
that in all my professions of love for him, it is not him that I 
love at all, but the expected reward? Does he not know 
that Iam no better at heart for my professions, that I am 
cultivating one of the lowest earthly passions, in my devo- 
tions? God will not accept our services unless they gush 
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spontaneously from the depths of the heart. We must serve 
Him because we love Him ; we must embrace and cherish re- 
ligion for its own sake, and not from the hope of an extrane- 
ous reward, if we would worship acceptably in the sight of 
Him who seeth the heart, who understandeth the motives 
which prompt our devotions. 

In view of this fact, I regret exceedingly to hear that some 
of the pastors of our city, declare unequivocally and publicly 
to the inquiring souls who look up to them for spiritual guid- 
ance, and who are perhaps hungering for the bread of life, 
that their aim as gospel teachers is to save the world from 
hell; and that they would not bear the burthens of the 
Christian ministry ; they would not exhort, and preach, and 
pray, if they did not believe that these labors will be instru- 
mental in redeeming souls from the horrors of an endless 
death. Then religion is divorced from life. It has nothing 
to do with our reverence for God, or our intercourse with man. 
It has nothing to do in preparing us to dive, in making us bet- 
ter husbands, better fathers, better children, better neighbors, 
better citizens ; all it has to do is to pass us safely through 
the gate of heaven, when we die. What can we hope from 
this revival if such ideas are to be received by these multitudes 
of inquiring souls? And what can we think of the spiritual 
condition of that gospel teacher, who would not labor in his 
calling did he not believe ‘that he was saving souls from hell ? 
How many weapons have been placed in the hands of infideli- 
ty, by such unguarded sayings of the friends of Christianity ? 
O! ifI could not love my heavenly Father for what he és, and 
because he first loved me, these lips of mine should never 
part again in utterance of his name. IfI could not labor in 
the gospel ministry for the love I bear the gospel, and for 
the glorious influence it exerts upon the world, I would leave 
my calling, I would deny the Christian name. I cannot be- 
lieve that such expressions present the true convictions of those 
who utter them. I must believe that they utter them thought- 
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lessly, without comprehending their real import. My charity 
for these men as sincere Christians, prompts me to this con- 
clusion. But though they are uttured thoughtlessly, the 
young and anxious minds who hear them, are influenced the 
same as though they were the real convictions of their spirit- 
ual guide ; and hence the influence of such expressions is evil 
and only evil continually. 

Another danger which should be avoided, is that of regard- 
ing religion as an experience rather than a practice ; as a mys- 
terious and instantaneous change, rather than a life. 

From the tone of much of our religious instruction, we 
would naturally suppose that a man must pass through a cer- 
tain stereotyped process to be a Christian. He must first be 
convicted of his sins. Sorrow must prey upon his soul, This 
sorrow must continue to increase, until his anguish of soul be- 
comes so awful, and a sense of his own nothingness, and the 
infinite majesty of Jehovah becomes so overwhelming, that 
he gives up all in despair, and is “willing to be damned for 
the glory of God.” Then light instantaneously beams upon 
the soul; his sorrows are changed to rejoicing; he is a new 
creature ; and from that moment he is a Christian ; his salva- 
tion is sure; the covenant of his acceptance with God is seal- 
ed. In seasons of religious awakening, it is supposed that 
the anxious seat, and inquiry meeting, are important auxilia- 
ries in the work of saving souls. They must first attend the 
inquiry meeting, and tell the weight of guilt that hangs upon 
their heart. ‘Then they must go forward for prayers. Then 
they must relate an experience of sorrow and deep condemna- - 
tion, of joy and reconciliation, and finally they must be bap- 
tized and join the church, and then the work is done; their 
pardon and election are sure. Now I doubt the propriety of 
marshaling converts through any such course of discipline. It 
appeals to the passions, rather than the reason, and is better 
adapted to making christian professors, than christian actors. 

Many have through this means been made “forgetful hearers” 
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—few have been made “doers of the word.” But I do not 
object to it as a means of making men religious, so much as I 
do to making religion consist in an observance of this formula. 

Are there not many who believe they are Christians, sim- 
ply because they have passed through such experiences? If 
you ask them for evidence that they are Christians, they will 
not point you to “works of righteousness which they have 
done ;” but they will refer you to a time, perhaps long years 
ago, when they were so overwhelmed by a sense of self-deg- 
radation, that they were willing to be “damned for the glory 
of God ;” and speak of a deep and holy joy which succeeded 
this moment of self-consecration, as evidence that they have 
obtained remission of their sins, and an inheritance among the 
sanctified. They even expect to be rewarded with all the glo- 
ries of an immortal existence in heaven, for that moment’s 
self-abasement and self-sacrificmg consecration to the “glory 
of God.” Are there not many in our land to-day, who believe 
they are Christians, and perhaps thank God “that they are 
not as other men are,” because they have recently engaged in 
these forms of devotion, while they have hardly taken the first 
lesson in the duties of a Christian life? . And have not their 
spiritual teachers led them to believe that religion consists in a 
mysterious change of the heart, accompanied by allegiance to 
the forms and ceremonies of their Church, rather than in 
Godly life. 

Do not be deceived, my friends, into the belief that you are 
Christians because you have passed through such experiences. 
Do not be deceived either into the belief that you are not 
Christians, and that you cannot become Christians, because you 
have sought such experiences and could not find them. To 
be a Christian, in the highest and best sense, is to live, accord- 
_ ing to the best of our ability, as Christ lived. ‘He that doeth 

righteousness is righteous.” We must possess the Christian 
. spirit and exemplify the Christian graces, before we can con- 
sistently claim the Christian name. Such an altitude is not 
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attainable in a moment or a day. It is the result of long and 
patient endeavor. Conversion is really the business of a life. 
It is a mistake that conversion is an instantaneous change. 
We may be convicted suddenly—some great calamity, the 
loss of friends, the voice of truth speaking to our hearts from 
the sacred desk, may arrest us in our wanderings, and we 
may resolve to forsake them and return to our Father’s man- 
sion. 

But this resolution will be of little avail, unless we keep 
it. 'We must persevere in our good resolutions. We must 
grow in grace and knowledge. We must cultivate our spir- 
itual powers, and bring our appetites and passions into sub- 
jection to their dictates. We must keep the commands of 
God because we love to keep them. We must love the 
Lord with all our heart, soul, might, mind, and strength, 
because we consider him worthy of our highest love. We 
must love our neighbor as we love ourselves, because he is 
our brother, a child of the same, Father, and equally precious 
in his sight. We must “do unto others as we would have 
them do unto us.” We must engage with a willing hand, 
and an eatnest soul, in every endeavor which has for its ob- 
ject the elevation of our race; and this must be not the work 
of a moment, or a day, but to live thus must be the aim of 
our lives, if we would be entitled to the appellation “Chris- 
tians, followers of God as dear children.” 

If the Christian Church would make this awakening in- 
strumental of the highest good of which it is capable, it must 
teach these inquiring minds that they should not rest satis- 
fied with mere experience ; but that this must be only the 
beginning of a new and better life. It must point them be- 
yond religious forms to the summit of personal goodness for 
the” attainment of which those forms are only stepping 
stones. It must carefully impress the truth that religion con- 
sists in a true life, and that so far as the outward services 
make us better they are useful, but aside from their influence 


in this regard, they are useless. “By their fruits ye shall 
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know them,” is the test which Christhas given. We are 
Christians only in proportion as we bear the fruits of righ- 
teousness. I have no objection to an internal, an emotion- 
al religion; indeed I believe we must possess it in order 
that we may bear the Christian fruit. It is the sap which 
nourishes the tree. Without it there would be no foliage, 
no blossoms, no fruit. But while we cultivate a religion of 
emotion, it should be that we may exemplify a religion of 
life; a religion of active devotion to God and man. 

- Another danger against which we should guard ourselves 
is that of allowing sectarian prejudice to master our Chris- 
tian charity. We should not aim to build sectarian walls, 
or to make sectarian converts. The world has suffered long 
enough from sectarian strife., If the several departments of 
the Church enter the arena during this awakening and strug- 
gle only for the spoils, creating sectarians and bigots, and 
enlarging their ranks for strife as they increase in num- 
bers, then the revival will be a greater calamity than the 
financial crisis which preceded it; and in future time we 
shall look back upon it as a sweeping and devastating fire. It 
is time that those professing the Christian name began to ex- 
hibit toward each other the Christian spirit. We should 
remember that all profess allegiance to the same Father, and 
expect salvation through the atonement of the same Savior. 
And though in some respects we differ, and differ widely, 
these differences are more the result of natural causes th 
wilful unwillingness to receive the light, and should not pre- 
vent us in any wise from receiving’ each other by the hand 
and laboring together for mutual improvement and the con- 
version of sinners. What matters it if in some things we do 
not see alike. My brother is just as far from meas I am 
from him. If I call him heretic, he may return the compli- 
ment and call me heretic; and really I cannot see why one 
may not apply the epithet as justly as the other. 

The truth is, my friends, our minds are not cast in the same 
mould any more than our faces. We do not think alike, we 
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do not Jook alike. And we may as consistently deny to each 
other the name of men because we do not look alike, as to 
deny to each other the Christian name, because we do not 
think alike. ™ 

It is well, in my opinion, that there are different branches 
of the Christian vine ; and that each branch has developed a 
form of faith, and a course of instruction, slightly differing 
from all the other branches. I believe there are men in this 
city who, from the constitution of their minds, as naturally 
gravitate to each of the several churches, and there enjoy 
themselves better and receive more benefit than they would 
at any other church, as the river gravitates to the ocean. 
And I would say to them, one and all, in the language of 
the Master, “go home to your friends’—go where you can 
meet the most sympathy, the most minds that conform in 
belief to your mind, the most hearts that throb in sympathy 
with your heart. Go where you can enjoy yourself the 
best, where you can receive the most benefit, where you can 
enter into the nearest communion with God and heaven. 

We think ourselves a favored people because we have our 
Sabbath home, our beautiful and all-embracing faith, our 
calm and cheerful forms of devotion. Through this faith 
ang this formula, we can enter into nearer communion 
with God than through that of any other department of 
the Church: Here we can sit and receive instructionand be 
happy, while if confined beneath the droppings of a limita- 
rian sanctuary, we should feel ourselves imprisoned, and be 
miserable. We love our Sabbath home. We allow no man 
to interfere with our right to worship God according to the 
dictates of our own conscience. We would be glad to have 
the world believe as we believe, and enjoy our faith as we 
enjoy it. 

But if any man is so constituted that he can be happier in 
another sanctuary, and if the “light of the glory of God” can 
shine upon his heart more brightly through their faith and 
formula, we have no right and we have no desire to confine 
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him here. While we claim the privilege of coming home to 
our friends, and telling them what great things the Lord hath 
done for us, we would say to him, most heartily, “go home 
to thy friends, and tell them what great things the Lord hath 
done for thee.” 

But while there are these points of difference, there are 
also great fundamental principles in regard to which we all 
agree; and we may and ought to overlook our points of 
disagreement, so far at least as to meet upon the common 
platform on which all Christians can stand inside of party . 
lines, and there labor together as brethren, for mutual jim- 
provement, and for the diffusion of the Christian spifit in 
the world. 

Especially in such times as these, when all are awakened 
in reference to the duties of Christianity, when many who have 
hitherto been indifferent are “inquiring the way to Zion,” 
there should be no wrangling among those who profess to 
have found the way ; but we should unite with one heart and 
with one sopl in encouraging them to keep their good resolves, 
in teaching them that “pure religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father, is to visit the widow and fatherless m their 
afflictions, and to keep himself unspotted from the world ;” 
and that the whole duty of man is comprehended in this one 
injunction, “Fear God and keep his commandments.” If 
should not be our aim to lead these imquirers into our: 
spective folds. If all engage in the work with this object, 
then the revival will be a revival of strife. We should unite 
im encouraging them to love God and keep his laws, to cul- — 
tivate spirituality in their hearts, and practice it in their lives, 
and then so far as church or society connexion is concerned, 
we should tell them to go where they can be most at home. 

As Christian Universalists, we should take these principles 
home to our hearts and practice them in our lives. We oc- 
cupy an important position among the Christian Denomina- 
tions of our country, and the world. We have the most lib- 
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eral faith which has been received by the human understand- 
ing. It becomes us to be liberal in practice as well as in pro- 
fession. If other sects extend to us the fraternal hand, we 
should graspit cordially. If they revile us, we should not revile 
again. We should let the spirit and temper of Christ shine 
through all we say and do. Believing in a God who rules 
infinite and supreme in the armies of heaven, and among the 
inhabitants of the earth, and who only requires us to love the 
right and pursue it, trusting the result to his directing agency, 
we should never resort to low expedients for the purpose of 
obtaining objects which may appear desirable to us, but we 
should be upright, and honest, and truthful always, knowing 
that God will conduct to the best results at last. 

As our Denomination led in this religious awakening, let 
us be at our post directing it to proper issues. ‘There are 
many things connected with its present phases, which we can- 
not countenance, many things which we regret to see. But tak- 
en as a whole we believe the good will overbalance the evil ; 
and if Christians act in and through it as they ought to act, 
it will become an era in the history of man. We think we 
know some of the dangers. Let us avoid them. We think 
we see in part the path wherein our feet should walk. Let 
us pursue it. Invoking Divine wisdom to direct us, let us la- 
bor with strong hands, and earnest souls, so that we may im- 
press our work for good upon the age. It matters little 
whether other sects recognize us as co-laborers in Christian 
reform ; we know in whom we have believed. 

We know the motives which have prompted and are 
prompting us to action. If they do not recognise us as breth- 
ren, we will cling to our professton, and strive to be more 
like Christ, caring more for the Christian spirit, than the 
Christian name. 

To our Denomination these are auspicious times. From 
every part of the country, the tidings reach us that Zion is 
arising and putting on her beautiful garments. Let us see to 
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it that it is a revival of religion, pure and undefiled, which 
shall make us a living force of truth, and goodness, every 
where ; areligion which shall manifest itself as a working pow- 
er in this life, serving and loving and obeying God here and 
now, and so enjoying heaven to-day and always. We owea 
solemn duty to this religious movement. We cannot stand 
back, and fold our hands, and say it matters not what the re- 
sult may be. We are an actual power in the world. In 
whatever direction we cast our influence it must and will be 
felt. We must bear our share of the responsibilities. If 
we see things which appear wrong, we should take hold 
with a will and place them right. We should do what we 
can to direct and control the current of this awakening, and 
lead it into christian channels, and so make it a real revival of 
religion, a permanent blessing to the world. While we care- 
fully avoid fanaticism on the one hand, let us avoid a cold. 
and lifeless formalism on the other. Let us be alive and in 
earnest in every good word and work. As we have a better 
faith than others, we should be more faithful Christians. We 
should love God better; we should love man better; we 
should labor more earnestly for its diffusion. Our prayer 
continually should be “wilt thou not revive us again, that thy 
people may rejoice in thee,” 

This should not be our petition now more than in all future 
time. We should not allow our interest in sacred things to 
fail when the financial stream assumes its wonted flow 3 but 
we should continue to be revived, to labor with unabated, 
with increasing zeal, looking forward with hope and joy, to 
the ushering in of that era foreshadowed in prophecy, when 
all shall know the Lord from the least to the greatest; when 
the watchmen in Zion shall see eye to eye ; when there shall 
be nothing to hurt or to destroy in God’s holy mountain ; 
when tears shall be wiped from off all faces, and God shall 
be all in all. 
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DISCOURSE. \ 


Prov. vii. 6, 7: ““AT THE WINDOW OF MY HOUSE I LOOKED THROUGH MY 
CASEMENT, AND... 1 DISCERNED AMONG THE YOUTHS A YOUNG MAN VOID 


OF UNDERSTANDING.” 


Tue author of the book of Proverbs did not sketch 
from fancy. He saw what he depicted; and his 
archetypes belonged to the world of common observa- 
tion and experience. As he used an accurate eye and 
a skilful hand in painting from life, and as man’s 
nature never changes, his portraits have been felt to 
be not less truthful than striking in every age and 
clime. Of all his pictures, not one, perhaps, more 
impresses the judgment with the correctness of its 
outlines than that which is presented in the context ; 
while no other so agitates the sensibilities by the 
painful nature of its subject, or so affrights the ima- 
gination by what, without fully revealing, it shadows 
forth. 

At twilight, in the evening, one looks from his 
window, and “discerns among the youths a young 
man void of understanding.” A child of promise he 
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once was; but, by the neglect or abuse of his oppor- 
tunities, he has failed to acquire the wisdom needful 
for guidance. Away from his home, at the corner of 
the streets, and surrounded by the perils of a crowded 
city, he loiters, undecided as to what shall be his next 
adventure. Friendly lips whisper to him of danger; 
the air itself, as it were, breathes warning; the very 
stars seem to send down rebukes: but folly is in his 
heart ; and his thoughts, divorced from good, are not 
indisposed for evil. ‘Temptation, never far from one 
so inclined, approaches, extends the hand of welcome, 
speaks the enticing word, leads the way; and he 
follows. Close behind, as is always the case, retribu- 
tion advances, obscurely indeed, but with certain step, © 
carrying shame and remorse and disease and ignominy 
and wretchedness and ruin. At a distance stands the 
house in which he was born and passed his child- 
hood’s happy years. ‘There, on the threshold, see the 
sad father, gazing as if to catch a glimpse of his 
returning son, yet trembling with painful fear lest 
his fondest hopes, not only for the night, but for 
many long years, must be disappointed. There too, 
in her inmost chamber, imagine the weeping mother, 
on her bended knees, begging God’s saving mercy for 
her reckless boy. Oh, how little do the young know 
of the danger of a foolish and wayward temper! how 
little of the deceitful and strong power of temptation ! 
how little of the terrible retributions of sin! how 
little of the bitterness of that cup of misery which 
by their vices they can fill to iat as for 
themselves, so for their parents! . 
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As I glance around on this congregation, there 
appears before me a large number of persons in their 
forming period, when, if ever, they need words of 
caution and counsel, not less than encouragement, 
from their elders. For them this sermon is especially 
intended. In it I shall endeavor to describe, with 
plainness of speech, some of the errors which, in early 
life, indicate a want of understanding or wisdom ; 
hoping that my young friends will give me that atten- 
tion which a true concern for their welfare deserves, 
whatever the discourse may lack of novelty in its 
topics, of pleasingness in its instructions, or of 
beauty in its style. 

Some youths seem void of understanding in their 
reluctance to receive advice. It is a remark not 
more common than it is true, that persons at the age 
between sixteen and twenty-one are generally more 
conceited and self-sufficient than they ever are after- 
ward. ‘Then it is, if at any time, that they feel above 
being interfered with, and disdain counsel. Little 
acquainted by experience with real life, they are 
slow to credit what others tell them of its dangers, 
difficulties, and troubles; and, with ardent feelings 
and sanguine hopes, they are eager to hasten forward 


in their own way, as if that were the only one of » 


safety and success. Perhaps this very state of mind 
will prevent some from listening with either pleasure 
or advantage to the suggestions I may offer to-day. 
But truth is truth; and, if there be any fact esta- 
blished by the unanimous testimony of the wise and 
good who have lived longest in the world, it is that 
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the young need advice; and that, liable as they are 
to form wrong notions of things and to go astray, 
they ought not to deem that an unfriendly voice 
which would teach them to think correctly, nor that 
the hand of an enemy which would lead them back 
into the right path. To such a voice, be not ye deaf; 
and such a hand do not rudely push aside. A future 
is coming, in which the remembrance of every true 
word accepted, and every useful guidance followed, 
now, will cause gladness and gratitude. 

Some youths seem void of understanding, because 
so neglectful of health. The relative proportion of 
these is not, I fear, diminishing. It is painful to 
observe how large, in almost every circle of one’s 
young acquaintances, is the number of inyalids. 
Why is it sot We are told of hard tasks in the 
schools ; but much study seldom harms those whose 
habits of life, in other regards, are correct. To our 
homes, doubtless, the evil is mainly to be traced; in 
part to the ignorance and carelessness of parents; but 
more to the indiscretions, if not vices, of sons and 
daughters themselves. In nothing, perhaps, are they 
so generally thoughtless and rash as in the treatment 
of health. They feel themselves to be well now; and 
it is difficult to make them comprehend how such as 
they can become victims of disease. They will dress 
in a certain way, at whatever hazard, seeing that 
others do so; and slight every word of friendly 
anxiety, because as yet they have felt no symptoms 
of a consumption. They will sit up at night till 
twelve, one, or two o’clock, — saying, light-heartedly, 
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that it cannot harm them, inasmuch as no bad 
effects are now perceptible. They will go without a 
meal to-day, and to-morrow eat to surfeit, with, as 
they boast, only temporary inconvenience. Nameless 
things they will do and omit to do, whence come 
paleness of countenance and debility of frame. All 
these and. many kindred: irregularities are common 
amongst young men and women, and occasion a 
‘frightful amount of illness, both in their early days 
and in mature life.’ Indeed, as medical writers affirm, 
three-fourths of the broken constitutions with which 
our community is burdened are the result of trans- 
gressing the plainest rules of right living before the 
age of twenty-two years. Be warned, my young 
friends, by this undoubted fact, and take good care 
of your health. Without this in vigor, what can you 
be or do in the great, busy world into which you are 
about to pass? But you cannot have and enjoy this 
inestimable treasure, except on a condition; which 
is, that you obey the physical laws ordained by God. 
Study these laws, I beseech you, and resolve that not 
one of them will you transgress. 

Some youths seem void of understanding as to what 
becomes them in the presence of their superiors. I 
refer particularly to sentiments and manners.~ In 
these respects, the times we live in are very different 
from those in which our fathers and mothers were 
brought up. Then the boys and girls said, “ Yes, sir,” 
and “No, sir;” could rise at the approach of their 
elders; left it to the mature in wisdom and character 
to take the lead in conversation ; were in some degree 
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mindful of social and official distinctions, yielding 
precedence to persons deservedly eminent; and nei- 
ther talked about nor acted towards their parents 
as if they deemed the “old folks” obsolete and use- 
less, and therefore to be put into a back room and 
neglected. But now, with too many, the case is 
otherwise. Nota few give tokens of a startling pre- 
cociousness, a ridiculous independence, and a foolish 
arrogancy; an impatience of reproof and a proneness 
to dictate, that are offensive and troublesome; a spirit 
of disobedience which is dangerous ; seeming at times 
to show a total want of deferential feeling as well as 
behavior towards, not the elevated in station alone, 
but the advanced in years, intelligence, and virtue. 
Now, all this is not only exceedingly unbecoming 
and injurious, but tends to make what is called 
mixed society undesirable. Why, then, will not the 
young learn their true place, and the sentiments and 
“manners that befit them? Paying proper respect to 
age, wisdom, and rank, implies no undue subserviency 
to conventional forms; while the disposition to with- 
hold it is often traceable to an overweening notion 
of one’s own importance. Real worth is modest, and 
waives rather than’ asserts petty prerogatives; but 
shallow conceit is ever pushing itself rudely towards 
the foremost places. In this conceit, my young 
friends, have no part, and in that worth abound, if 
you would, with a natural and easy grace, act becom- 
ingly in the presence of superiors. . 
Some youths seem void of andersthmaiaia in their 
lack of inclination to stay much at home. The family 
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is an institution of God, forecast in the peculiari- 
ties of our very nature; and according to the purity 
of its relations, the sincere warmth of its sympathies, 
the inviolableness of its rights, and the perfection of 
its culture, will the life of a community be high or 
low, weak or strong, transient or lasting. Under the 
domestic roof are found springs of the holiest bliss, 
scope for the: noblest duties, and occasions for the 
most valuable moral discipline. Yet, strange as it 
may appear, impatience of home is becoming more 
and more a marked characteristic of -young people at 
the present day, especially in large cities. In this 
originate the first steps taken by many towards ruin. 
A habit of vagrancy, begun in childhood and con- 
tinued in youth, is pretty sure to end in a profligate 
manhood. When, therefore, a young person betrays 
a dislike of his home, and invents all sorts of excuses 
for leaving the company of his father and mother and 
brothers and sisters, in order to roam the streets, 
and visit saloons, and take part in convivial clubs, he 
gives signs of a bad tendency, which should alarm his 
friends. He himself, too, on detecting this disposition, 
ought to be startled; ought to pause; ought at once 
to change his tastes and habits. A love of home is 
needful for safety, if for nothing else. The youth 
who keeps himself much abroad is very likely to be 
in peril, if not in mischief, unless engaged in business 
or in necessary recreation. Then, too, home is not 
only a shelter from vice, but it is the birthplace and 


4 nursery of nearly all the virtues. It is in the domes- 
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cent children and cultivated. women, that the affec- 
tions are exercised, which do so much to keep the 
conscience sensitively alive, and the heart tenderly 
sympathetic; preventing the incrustation of those 
cold, harsh, selfish, coarse, offensive feelings and man- 
ners, which are too often produced by the jostlings of — 
trade, the scrambles for office, and the rush of crowds 
to public spectacles and entertainments. Learn, then, 
my young friends, to love home; to be happy at 
home; and to profit by the influences of home. Do 
not this, and hereafter you may find yourselves with- 
out a heart to love any thing good, or to be happy in 
any thing good, or to profit by any thing good. 

Some youths seem void of understanding in their — 
mistakes as to the nature and prerequisites of true 
freedom. This term denotes a great privilege; and it 
has a charm for all healthy minds. But it is often 
so interpreted, in these days, as to conceal from the 
young two facts: namely, that, before one can be pre- 
pared for the best use of freedom, he must submit to 
a long discipline of restraint; and that he who lacks 
inward liberty will find the outward unavailing for 
worthy ends. Ponder the latter fact first. How im- 
potent for good is not he from whom self-indulgence 
has stolen the glorious prerogative of self-dominion ! 
What boots it any one, that, having come to be of 
age, he is called a freeman, if his evil passions are not 
his subjects, but his rulers? Of what advantage isa — 
man’s liberty of movement, though it permits him to 
traverse the whole world, provided he feels himself 
impelled, by the force of vicious habits, in one con- 
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tinued path of ruin over the highest good of others 
and of his own soul? Yet how seldom do the major- 
ity of young persons view the matter in this light! 
Many long for the coming of their twenty-first year, 
when, released from the control of others, they shall 
be outwardly free; while few comparatively yearn for 
that true internal liberty, whereby alone they can be 
morally and spiritually the masters of themselves. 
And now advert to the other fact, that a lengthened 
discipline of restraint is needful to the best use of 
freedom. This is an inference from the study of hu- 
man nature. It has confirmation in the divine ordi- 
nance of family government. It is recognized in all 
approved systems of education. It finds support in 
history, which teaches, that, other things being equal, 
they have employed their powers with the greatest 
ease, energy, and success, whose preparatory training 
was the most prolonged and exact. But, in the pre- 
sent day, there seems, in some quarters, a growing 
dislike of this old truth. Many of our young people 
pant to be free, accounting every year lost till they 
become their own guides. They are reluctant to stay 
long enough at school. They tease to have their 
term of apprenticeship shortened. They are ambi- 
tious to take their places in society almost while chil- 
dren, and to set up for themselves before they are 
fairly out of their teens. They tire of pupilage sooner 
than they learn how to use liberty ; prate about rights, 
when their proper concern is with duties; and often- 
times rebel against the authority which is not only 
just and kind, but essential to their welfare. My 
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young friends, do not you add strength to this bad 
tendency of the times. Such forwardness is unnatu- 


ral; such self-sufficiency is preposterous; such insub- 
ordination is alarming; such hurry to become men 
and women is attended with the worst evils. 

Some youths seem void of understanding, because 
misled by wrong ideas of what is manly. To this 
word and its equivalents most persons learn early in 
life to attach a meaning that fascinates them.. But 
their notions are apt to be false, and such often as 
lead directly to bad results in conduct. One fancies 
that to be a man is to be old enough to leave home, 
to neglect parents, to slight brothers and sisters, to 
spurn the advice of elders, to do as he pleases, to treat 
with contempt moral and religious considerations, and 
to have nerves so tough.as not to shrink from sin at 
any time or in any place. Another supposes, that, to 
be a man, it is necessary to do a great business, to use 
vast wealth, to fill high offices, to employ many ope- 
ratives, and to exert a wide influence in church and 
state. A third thinks, perhaps, that manliness is spe- 


cially exhibited by him who basks in luxury, gives” 


tone to fashionable society, and spends annually a for- 
tune on dress, equipage, and banquets. My young 
friends, take heed betimes, lest your imagination be- 
come inflamed by some such false and fantastic notion 
of manfulness. If you do not, you may see the day 
when you will rue it. Know and remember, that the 
genuine man is neither made nor measured by out- 
ward things. Know and remember, that one may be 
a real man, and yet be without money, without office, 
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without servants, and without consideration in artifi- 
cial life; and also that no individual is or can bea 
true man, in the view of reason and religion, unless 
possessed of a mind that thinks justly, and a heart 
that feels purely; of strict integrity; of generous im- 
pulses; and of a will at once conscientious and stead- 
fast. Know and remember, that he, and only he, is in 
the state of full manhood, who has unfolded his facul- 
ties, and cultivated the moral sentiments ; who controls 
his appetites, and is faithful to his honest convic- 
tions; who obeys reason enlightened by revelation, 
and acts, or tries to act, up to the dignity of human 
nature; blending, always and everywhere, a noble 
self-mastery with a filial dependence upon God, and a 
kind considerateness of the claims and wants of his 
fellow-beings. Nor forget, young men, that all this 
implies and requires a tense and protracted personal 
discipline, which results in a just balance of the 
powers, and in a right combination of the virtues. 
This discipline be it yours to exercise; this balance 
and this combination, God: grant that you may 
secure ! 

Some youths seem void of understanding in respect 
to life’s chief aim and best success. Aspiring enough 
most of them are; but the-mistake which too many 
fall into is revealed by the objects of their ambition. 
What are these objects, in the majority of cases? Are 
they better habits of thought and feeling? Are they 
richer culture of the mind, and greater purity of the 
heart? Are they an improved character, and a larger 
measure of power to be and do good? Were the 
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true answer to these questions an affirmative one, we 
should expect in the talk of our youthful circles a 
corresponding use of the current expressions, “ get- 
ting up in the world;” “exceedingly prosperous ;” 
“yising in society;” “at the very height of human 
ambition ;” ‘occupying and enjoying all that heart 
could wish.” But what do our young people mean, 
when they apply such language to this man or that? 
Do they design to intimate that the individual has 
come to be distinguished, because he has cultivated 
more than others his mind and heart; that he has 
raised himself above his fellows by the exhibition of 
those qualities of character which ennoble and adorn 
human nature? Or do they not rather intend to sig- 
nify merely that the man has been remarkably for- 
tunate in respect to outward distinctions; has risen 
from poverty and obscurity to eminence in wealth, 
station, and influence? And if really this latter is 
their sense, then manifestly their notion of life’s chief 
aim is low, and the criterion by which they judge of 


its success is false. According to them, the meanest 


specimens of humanity are often to be most congratu- 
lated; for these not unfrequently possess the largest 
riches, fill the highest offices, and exert the greatest 
power. My young friends, be it yours to aspire above 
such unworthy ideals, and yours to estimate prosperity 
by a nobler standard. Not, by any means, that I 
would. have you despise wealth or station or influ- 
ence; but never deem them as paramount. They 
may be desired; they may be toiled for: but always 
look above them to something better; and at no time 
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confound the holding of these outward goods, that 
perish in the using, with the possession of those trea- 
sures of the mind and heart which endure for ever. 
And, in conformity hereunto,—for your own and 
others’ advantage, — strive to infuse into such popu- 
lar phrases as have been quoted a meaning more 
intellectual and moral. Say not yourselves, nor 
encourage your neighbors to say, that any one truly 
“gets up in the world” who fails to ascend in know- 
ledge and virtue; or that a man is “ prosperous” who 
remains poor in wisdom and holiness; or that an 
individual really “rises in society” merely by pass- 
ing, without increase of excellence, from one artificial 
grade to another, though he gain access to the most 
fashionable; or that anybody is or can be at the 
“height of human ambition” who has not learned to 
commune with God; or that there ever was or ever 
will be such a thing as “ enjoying all that heart could 
wish,” without a fitness of the soul for heayen. 

Some youths seem void of understanding, while, 
with little culture and less self-reliance, they look to 
others for passports to success. The number of 
these, in a wealthy community, is by no means small. 
On every side are those who cheat themselves into 
the belief, that, when they shall have come of age, — 
if so be they passed regularly through the customary 
routine of learning how to do business, — they will, 
as a matter of course, find the way to prosperity all 
open to them, and everybody ready, if not eager, to 
help them forward, however scanty may be their own ~ 
stock of general information, or however little they 
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may be inclined to exert their own powers. Such 
persons are sure to be disappointed. ‘The simple fact 
is, that the young man, who, having neglected self 
culture, looks to luck for advancement, or who, being 
loath from temper or habit to depend on himself, 
expects to be pushed forward by the influence of 
friends, is not qualified, and does not deserve, to 
make out well in the world; and, nine cases out 
of ten, his lot will be, not success, but failure. Firm 
and constant self-reliance, joined to extensive per- 
sonal improvement, is a prime requisite for any one 
who really means to stand high in his profession. 
He must first feel, and then act from the feeling, that 
it is in him to excel; and next he must strenuously, 
and with persevering diligence, exercise his various 
powers, so that they may acquire all desirable strength 
and facility of action. This, young men, you must 
do, let your calling in life be what it may. In every 
department of business, whether mechanical or mer- 
cantile, or whatever its epithet, there is a large field 
of useful knowledge which should be carefully ex- 
plored; and it can be explored to advantage, only by 
each individual for himself. It will not do either to 
be ignorant, or to depend on one’s neighbors. Other 
things being alike, they will succeed best, in every 
pursuit, who know the most, and who can rely on 
themselves. 

Some youths seem void of understanding, because 
heedless of the importance that belongs to the right 
use of spare time. Leisure hours almost all have, 
more or less, particularly in the evening and on the 
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sabbath. Now, apprentices and clerks are prone to 
think, that, if their business seasons are well spent, — 
so spent as to satisfy their employers, — it matters 
little what becomes of the remainder. A fatal error 
is this, by which thousands have lost their character, 
and failed of success. True, the effect of idling away 
or worse using one evening, or one Sunday, may be 
hardly noticeable,- except as the beginning of a 
dangerous habit; but look at the result of a long 
series of evenings and Sundays so employed, and you 
will see it to be frightful. Indeed, a great part of the 
difference which exists between men of the same age 
and calling may, I am persuaded, be justly attributed 
to the unlike modes in which, during many years, 
they have been accustomed to dispose of their spare 


hours. Were I a merchant, desiring the services of a 


trustworthy clerk, I should rely less on any testimo- 
nial he could bring me, as to his business habits, from 


the store where he was trained, than I should on 


the knowledge, from any true source derived, of the 
manner in which he had long been in the habit of 
spending his evenings and sabbaths. At the count- 
ing-room he may have always been punctual and 
industrious and skilful and honest: but there he was 
under restraint ; and, notwithstanding his good seem- 
ing, rottenness may be in his heart. Before I can 
venture to employ him, let me be informed how he 
uses his leisure moments, what amusements he gives 
himself to, and in what company. ‘Then it is, in his 
pastime, while out of sight of a master’s eye, that he 


acts most naturally, — then, when no longer subjected 
3 
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to the rules of business, that his propensities reveal 
themselves; and if I find that now his tastes are 
corrupt, and his pleasures are vile, and his associates 
are vulgar and immoral, I record him as a person, 
whom, whatever be his mercantile accomplishments, 
it would be at once discreditable and hazardous to 
employ. Besides, — to recur to a thought already 
‘expressed, — how is it that one young man gets the 
start of another, in the road to knowledge, respecta- 
bility, and usefulness, except by the wiser method he 
adopts for the use of his leisure time? In the hours 
of business, all are occupied very much alike. But 
one gives his spare moments to books and to improy- 
ing society: the other reads nothing good, is an idler, 
or takes the lead in every frivolous amusement. The 
two began in life with equal prospects; but behold 
them at the end of twenty years. ‘The latter is 
unknown or despised ; while the former is conspicuous 
in society, shedding the light of his intelligence and 
virtue on all around him. 

Some youths seem void of understanding as regards 
the sort of capital it is best to set up with in the 
world. Without money, as they think, no favorable 
beginning in business can be made; and with money 
alone, they suppose, one may start auspiciously. 
Now, that a considerable amount of cash is desirable 
as an outfit, in case the young adventurer knows how 
to use it, I do not deny. But there is a far better 
kind of capital to begin with than silver and gold; 
and this, let me persuade you, is a good character. 
Call to mind two young men who have spent the 
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usual period in acquiring a knowledge of business, 
and who are now seeking employment. The charac- 
ters of both are strongly marked and well known; 
but they are wholly unlike each other. One has 
wasted a great deal of time in the resorts of pleasure, 
and has acquired a strong love of dissipated society. 
His natural talents are of a high order, and he is not 
lacking in showy accomplishments. But neither his 
intellect nor his heart has been well cultivated; even 
his knowledge of business is defective and inaccurate ; 
he has no habits of industry, promptness, or stability; 
his mode of living is expensive; and, though as yet 
no one has found him guilty of a fraudulent act, there 
are those who doubt whether his integrity is incor- 
ruptible. But he has at command thirty thousand 
dollars. The character of the other is the reverse 
of this. He has ever been conscientiously devoted 
to the interests of his employer ; while, by the careful 
use of his leisure time, he has acquired much and 
various well-digested knowledge. His acquaintance 
with his business is extensive; and all his transactions 
are marked by scrupulous accuracy. He is prompt, 
active, and persevering; correct in his principles, and 
upright in all his conduct: but he is without money. 
Such is the known difference in the qualifications of 
the two young men, who, we have: supposed, are 
seeking a suitable sphere for the exercise of their 
talents; or rather, let us say, they both offer them- 
selves as candidates for partnership in some old and 
well-established house of merchandise. Which do 
you think will get the place, —he who has character, 
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but no cash? or he who has the cash, but no cha- 
racter? There can be but one answer, in case the 
house referred to has a decent share of common 
sense. Take courage, then, ye young men, who are 
poor in dollars, if you are growing rich in character, 
that best of capital; while tremble ye well may who 
are laying up no treasure in good habits, though your 
purse is full of gold. 

Some youths seem void of understanding, imasmuch 
as they make so poor a choice of companions, This 
is among the tritest of topics; but there is hardly 
another that needs to be oftener introduced, since it 
relates to a peril at once very great, always to be 
found at the entrance of responsible life, and seldom 
escaped from till after many years. The social in- 
stinct is strongest in youth; and few persons pass 
out of this period without forming attachments by 
which, for evil or for good, their highest interests are 
seriously affected. It is an accepted proverb, that 
persons are known by the company they keep; and 
it is equally true, that, by the same company, their 
principles and tastes are greatly modified, if not 
formed. He who is freely conversant with the intel- 
ligent and virtuous obtains thereby useful helps to 
improvement, as well as exhibits gratifying signs of a 
desire for it; while one’s character generally, and one’s 
reputation always, are damaged by evil companionship. 
No truth is better established by observation and ex- 
perience, than that on the early selection of intimate 
acquaintances depend, in great measure, the weal 
and woe of subsequent life. Yet in nothing else do 
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young people oftener fail to exercise a deliberate and 
discreet thoughtfulness; and to no other delinquency 
is the ruin of so many bodies and souls, as well as 
fortunes, to be attributed. Be especially on your 
guard, then, my young friends, against associating 
on cordial terms with persons of bad principles and 
bad characters. To meet and do business with un- 
worthy men, you may be forced; and undesirable 
connections, of one sort or another, you will not, 
perhaps, be wholly able to avoid: but you need 
not — and for your safety’s sake, for the sake of 
every thing dear to you, do not — have vicious com- 
panions. People, old or young, male or female, who 
are low in thought, base in feeling, profane in talk, 
and vulgar in manners; who are loose in their princi- 
ples, and wicked in their actions; who are lovers of 
pleasure more than lovers of God; who flout con- 
science, ridicule the nforal law, and scoff at religion, 
— these are the corrupters, spoken of by Solomon, 
that will ruin you, if you do not shun them. And | 
there is another sort of companionship not less fear- 
ful, against which I must take the liberty to caution 
you. The allusion is to licentious books and pictures. 
These, in some respects, are more harmful than wicked 
associates, inasmuch as they can be more constantly 
near one, and more secretly communed with ; and 
because also they lodge their poison more impercep- 
tibly and enduringly in the imagination and heart. 
Yes, doubt it not: a licentious book or a licentious 
picture is a companion of the very worst kind; and 
he who keeps such a one to consult in his moments 
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of leisure and seclusion is putting his virtue, if any 
he yet has, to a most fearful hazard. 

Some youths seem void of understanding in their 
blindness to the fatal tendency of the first slight 
indulgences of evil passion. Despite all the warn- 
ings of experience and observation, there are those 
who fancy that to go a short distance in the path of 
sin can only be pleasurable, and that to retrace their 
steps will be easy. But never was there a greater 
mistake. No one who sets foot in the way of trans- 
gression can predict when, if ever, he shall come 
back ; and, besides, no moral law can be broken, even 
in the slightest degree, without some painful or inju- 
rious consequence. Take the three leading vices of 
every large city, — intemperance, gambling, and lewd- 
ness. Of each, the beginnings are usually small and 
gratifying; but its endings are frightfully large and 
wretched. Then, too, there is a fascination about 
one’s early progress in these vices which is almost 
irresistible; and afterward is superinduced the chain 
of habit which hardly one in fifty has the power to 


break. Is not the truth of these remarks confirmed — 


by what we all see among our acquaintances every 
day? Who of us cannot name individuals that would 
give the world, had they it to give, if they could only 
summon strength enough to refrain from the indul- 
gence which is working their ruin? Once they could 
have done it; but now they feel themselves, not 
masters, but slaves, of the vice. Should not this sin- 
gle consideration be enough to enforce the precepts, 
“Avoid the beginnings of transgression;” “ Have 
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nothing to do with vice in any form or degree” ? 
No one probably ever purposed to stay very long in 
the path of moral evil, when he first entered it. He 
thought only of taking a single step, and drinking 
from pleasure’s fountain but once or twice. Let 
the terrible fate of the inveterate gambler, drunkard, 
and debauchee warn you against that “single step,” 
against that “once or twice,’ against the slightest 
yielding to temptation. Refuse the first game for 
money, as if you saw suicidal blood on the glittering 
coin before you. Set down the first glass that intoxi- 
cates, as though you perceived in it the death-poison 
of body and soul. Extinguish the first spark of licen-. 
tious passion, as if the next hour it might kindle into 
the fires of hell. The first act or volition, — oh, re- 
frain from it! for with that began the awfully fatal 
infatuation of- hundreds and thousands, who once 
were greeted as promising youths, but who now are 
objects of pity or scorn, victims of loathsome disease, 
maniacs or idiots, dying by inches, hastening to an 
ignominious grave and a fearful judgment. 
Some youths seem void of understanding, from the 
‘quick and facile way in which they commit themselves 
to unbelief. It is indeed a cause of joy and grati- 
tude that scepticism is not so common amongst young 
people now as it was at the beginning of the present 
century. But it is by no means extinct; and, of late 
years, it has taken a shape more attractive than it was 
wont to assume in a former generation. It wears the 
dress of an improved philosophy; it professes a high 
Spiritualism ; it weds itself to schemes of philan- 
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thropy; it praises the Bible, while denying that it 
contains any thing supernatural; it speaks in lofty 
eulogy of Jesus Christ, though it ascribes neither to 
him nor to his religion aught save merely human 
authority. This is what used to be called Deism; 
but now it gets baptized into more seductive names, 
men of genius standing its godfathers. Nor is it 
without heralds, either in high places or low places, 
who speak, trippingly on the tongue, of the “ gospel 
according to modern thought;” of “the absolute 
religion ;” of “the faith of the church of the 
future.” It is inculcated from many presses as well 
as lips, with considerable ability and great persever- 
ance. It is made a topic of conversation in parlors 
and railroad-carriages. It is talked about in the 
byways of common society. Most young people, as 
they leave the privacy of their homes, will meet with 
it, will hear of it, will be tempted to make trial of it. 
I advise you to give it no respectful heed, without 
sufficient reasons. Remember you are neither yery 
old nor very learned, and cannot have gone, as yet, 
to the bottom of the argument for the miraculous 
character of Christianity: Think of what this religi 
has done for the world, and forget not that —-_— 
whole power has been in the faith that it was a reve- 
lation from God. Consider what further aid the race 
needs from it; and ask yourselves whether it must 
not lose its civilizing and saving force, the moment 
it is believed to have no divine element or sanction. 
These hints I suggest, not to discourage inquiry and 
examination, but to prevent my young friends from 
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committing themselves to unbelief before they are 
competent, either by age or by knowledge, to form 
and pronounce an opinion. Presumption, unpardon- 
able presumption, surely it must be, for a mind that 
has lived no more than a score of years to adopt 
hastily and proclaim dogmatically, in opposition to 
the settled convictions of ninety-nine hundred in a 
thousand of all those who have existed in Christian 
lands during nearly twenty centuries, that no reliance 
is to be placed on the New Testament as a record of 
God’s special communications to his erring and sinful 
yet beloved children! 

Some youths, of both sexes, seem void of under- 
standing in their distaste and neglect of religtous 
observances. Of religion itself—its nature, claims, 
and advantages—I recently spoke to you, and do 
not purpose to resume the topic now; choosing to 
take it for granted, that you believe and feel religion, 
pure and undefiled, to be fitting and useful and obli- 
gatory; that, in your view a8 well as mine, no human 
being can, without its aid, accomplish the end for 
which he was created; and that you really intend 
‘to have it, each for himself in his own mind and 
heart, as a living, controlling principle of conduct 
and character. Assuming this, at least for to-day, 
and so omitting all reference to the importance of 
‘personal piety in itself, let me proceed to remark, 
briefly in conclusion, on the objectionable manner in 
which our young men and women too often think 
and feel and act with reference to customary religious 


observances. Now, what I notice with pain, in some 
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places, is a growing habit of laxness and inconstan- 
cy, which is not only at variance with the regularity 
and strictness of former times, but which, while many 
youths are personally injured by it, threatens great 
and permanent evil to our sacred institutions them- 
selves. Time would fail me, should I attempt a full 
discussion of this subject now: but let me just say,- 
that it is a mistake in young persons to neglect the 
reading of the Bible, and private prayer; a mistake to 
withhold their-presence and sympathies from the altars 
of social worship; a mistake to separate themselves 
on Sundays, as many do, from their fathers and mo- 
thers, as if they could judge best where the children 
should assemble; a mistake to have no particular 
sanctuary at which they regularly, forenoon and after- 
noon, attend on divine service, but instead thereof 
choose to be rovers, going now here and now there, ac- 
cording as this or that eccentric pulpit star advertises 
himself; a mistake, still more, to devote the sabbath 
to idleness, amusements, .or the reading of frivolous 
books; a mistake to care little or nothing for such 
institutions as the Sunday School; a mistake to be 
without thought or feeling as to the ordinances 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; a mistake to 

up and engage in the active pursuits of life, haying 
no connection with a religious society, or, in case of a 
nominal one, taking no interest in its affairs, and 
doing nothing for its prosperity. These mistakes, 
young men and women, I beg you to avoid. Our 
Christian institutions and observances are essential to 
the well-being alike of individuals and of the commu- 
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nity. They aré soon to pass from the care of your 
elders into youtown. It will, in a few years, depend 
on you whether these important institutions shall 
flourish or decay; whether these wholesome obser- 
vances shall be kept up, or fall into neglect. For 
your own good and for the good of the community, I 
advise you early to form such habits as will qualify 
you to take and sustain these great trusts, which your 
fathers and mothers will soon commit to your keep- 
ing. Choose your place of worship, and there appear 
often as the sabbath-bell sounds. .Select your mini- 
ster, and stay by him. Learn, betimes, what the 
parish you connect yourself with needs ; and be ready, 
at all times, to lend it your aid. Think often of the 
church, and delay not too long to become a member 
of it in full communion. Turn a favoring eye to the 
Sunday School; and by words of encouragement, if 
not by effective deeds, which are greatly to be desired, 
help it forward. In short, fix now, while in the glow 
of youth, such principles, acquire such tastes, and 
form such habits, as will enable and dispose you, in 
advanced years, to find it natural and easy and plea- 
able to take part in those religious observances, 
to uphold those Christian institutions, which 
have been and now are the glory of New England, 
and without which these blessed communities of ours 
cannot advance, but must go backward. 

My young friends, I have spoken to you long 
enough for once, perhaps too long. What I have 
said please consider, and then adopt it as truth, or 
reject it as error. I ask you to take nothing on my 
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own. word alone; nothing on any grotind exe yt 
of its intrinsic worth; its manifest® ef : 
Christ’s authority. If the errors or eiyil end 
that have been pointed out as characteristic of 
void of understanding, are’ those of arly here present, 
you will have the good sense, I cannot but persuade 
myself, to put them at once aside; but, if they are not, 
then yours is a blessed freedom, which, I am equally 
confident, you will retain. In either case, all. the 
youths belonging*to this congregation will have; as 
they have had for thirty-two years, my best wishes 
and my earnest prayers for their happiness boi on 
earth and in heaven. * 
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Cambridge, January 25, 1854. 
Rev. Witiiam Newe tz, D.D. 


Dear Sir: — The undersigned, your parishioners, — impressed with the 
belief, that the Discourse delivered by you on Sunday morning last is 
peculiarly applicable to the times, and, by the comprehensiveness of its 
truths, by the vigor and beauty of its style, and, above all, by its practical 
wisdom, and refined, philosophical, and Christian temper, is well adapted, 
not only to admonish public men of every grade, but also to excite a 
greater spirit of watchfulness and self-protection in all classes, and thiere- 
fore should have a wider influence than the voice of the preacher can give 
it, — request a copy of the same for the press. 


Very sincerely, 
Your friends, 


Wo. L. Wuitney, 
Cuarues R. Mercatr, 
Cuartes Beck, 

Seto AMEs, 

Ourver Hastincs. 


Cambridge, January 28, 1854. 


To Messrs. Wm. L. WuitNey, Cuartes R. Metcatr, Cuartes Beck, 
Setu Ames, and Otiver Hastines. 


Gentlemen :—TI thank you for your kind expressions of interest in my 
Discourse of last Sunday. Though I fear that you over-estimate its merits. 
if it will be any gratification to yourselves and to others who heard it 
to have it in print, or if it is likely, as you think, to do service in any 
way, I shall be happy to place it at your disposal. 


J am, with much esteem and affection, 
Your friend and pastor, 


Wn. Newett. 


DISCOURSE. 


THOU SHALT TAKE NO GIFT; FOR THE GIFT BLINDETH THE WISE, AND 
PERVERTETH THE WORDS OF THE RIGHTEOUS. — Exodus xxiii. 8. 


Tuat this was not delivered as a general precept 
for the direction of human conduct, to be inter- 
preted literally and applied to all persons and all 
cases, it is hardly necessary to say. The love-gifts 
between friend and friend, at New Year or through 
the year; the tokens of respect and affection which 
bless alike the giver and the receiver; the free-will 
bounties, in whatever shape they may come, from 
him that hath much of this world’s goods to him 
that hath less; the generous benefactions that help 
to lighten the hard pressure of poverty or to cheer 
onward a struggling brother, — these surely neither 
man’s heart nor God’s law can ever condemn. They 
are among the precious things out of which heavenly 
treasure is made and laid up,— signs of riches in 
the soul on which the smile of the Lord rests, — 
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expressions and strengthening exercises of feelings 
and principles which He who is Love and dwelleth 
in love cannot but bless. Every command to friend- 
ship, sympathy, charity, justifies them. They are 
only one form in which the love to our friends and 
fellow-men, that goes hand in hand with the love of 
God, manifests itself. 

Giving and receiving in ever-varied proportions, 
in ever-changing ways, is the daily condition of our 
being, — the divine condition out of which our best 
blessings grow. A man may go into the wilderness, 
and, resolving to live an independent life, take no 
gift except that which God and Nature, God’s ser- 
vant to all, shall bring him. But his independent 
life will prove to be a very selfish, a very meagre, 
a very useless one. He was not made for the her- 
mitage, but for the house; not for solitude, but for 
society; and there, a man among men, he must 
work out his salvation, against the hostile tempta- 
tions that beset him on the right hand and on the 
left. He was made to be a giver and a receiver too ; 
and Christ teaches him to study, to feel, and to act 
upon the high principles which in both characters 
are to govern and guide him. 

It is evident that the text must have a special 
and limited meaning. And as several of the pre- 
ceding precepts seem to relate to the trial of causes 
and the conduct of the various parties concerned in 
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them, enjoining a strict and straightforward impar- 
tiality in the administration of justice alike towards 
the rich and the poor, so this, I suppose, is in- 
tended particularly for the direction of magistrates 
and judges in their official functions. Indeed, in 
the last book of the Pentateuch, in which we have a 
recapitulation of the laws and regulations of Moses, 
the connection in which these words stand shows 
still more clearly that this is its true application. 
“ Judges and officers shalt thou make thee in all 
thy gates, which the Lord thy God giveth thee, 
throughout thy tribes; and they shall judge the 
people with just judgment. Thou shalt not wrest 
judgment; thou shalt not respect persons, neither 
take a gift; for a gift doth blind the eyes of the 
wise, and pervert the words of the righteous. ‘That 
which is altogether just shalt thou follow, that 
thou mayest live and inherit the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee.”* And it is in allusion 
to the pernicious violation of the principles here 
laid down that the Proverb-writer says, “The king 
by judgment establisheth the land; but he that re- 
ceiveth gifts overthroweth it.” And so the Prophet, 
mourning over the iniquity and corruption of his 
country, speaks of its rulers as faithless, and “ com- 
panions of thieves.” “Every one,” he says, “loveth 


* Deuteronomy xvi. 18-20. 
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gifts, and followeth after rewards. They judge not 
the fatherless, neither doth the cause of the widow 
come unto them.” 

The law of the Jewish legislator, forbidding those 
whose business it was to decide a cause to receive 
any presents from the interested parties, was a most 
wise and necessary one,— one which it would be 
well for the magistrate to impose upon himself, if it 
is not already imposed by legal authority ; — well, 
if not for his virtue’s sake, for his reputation’s sake, 
to act upon, that he may not be even suspected of 
any personal bias in the decision to which he comes 
and the course of action which he pursues. “It is 
recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, that, upon his circuit 
as a judge, he refused to try the cause of a gentle- 
man who had sent him the customary present of 
venison, till he had paid for it.” He would neither 
be, nor be thought to be, influenced by any con- 
siderations but those of justice and of truth. He 
obeyed both the letter and the spirit of the text. 
And those who are placed in situations like his are 
bound to guard themselves and their fair name by a 
like self-restraint and circumspection. The consider- 
ations that suggest themselves on this point are too 
obvious, however, to be insisted upon, and have a 
direct bearing only on a small class of men. But 
there are topics of general interest, there are warn- 
ings of general application, which may be deduced 
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from the special prohibition imposed by the wisdom 
of Moses on the judges of his people. 

It conveys an admonitory lesson of the subtle 
power of self-interest over the opinions, the lan- 
guage, and the conduct of men. Now, as in the 
days of old, it “ blindeth the eyes of the wise, and 
perverteth the words of the righteous.” There are 
many siren shapes under which, cunningly dis- 
guised, it lies in wait for the integrity of men, 
besides that one of grosser character which is 
black-marked in the text; many more dangerous 
than that, because veiled under fair names, and 
less decisively and sternly condemned by public 
opinion; many of which it is more strikingly 
true, that it “blindeth the eyes of the wise, and 
perverteth the words of the righteous.” A _ gift, 
a direct bribe, or a plainly understood one, offered 
for the purpose of influencing their decision on a 
certain point and of procuring their assent to a cer- 
tain measure, might be met at once with the treat- 
ment which it deserves, rejected with indignation 
and scorn; while at the same time they may be in 
many other things powerfully, yet perhaps uncon- 
sciously, moulded and governed by influences and 
considerations which are really, though it may be 
covertly, addressed to their love of gain or their 
love of some worldly good. The politician’s maxim, 
that “every man has his price,” is verified some- 
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times in quarters where we should least expect it ; 
and though false, if taken to the letter, it points to 
a truth which we should hold before us in admoni- 
tory remembrance, as we pass through the world’s 
temptations, — that every man is operated upon by 
circumstances and influences which expose him on 
one side or another to moral corruption, — that 
every man has his peculiar passions, peculiar tastes, 
peculiar weaknesses, which may sell him, in some 
unguarded hour, on some unguarded point, to a 
cunning worker in the parties and plots of the day. 
An honest man tramples under foot the golden gift 
that is put before him to buy him to a falsehood 
or a wrong, while he is sometimes bribed without 
knowing it by his friendship, by his party connec- 
tions, by his local or sectional attachments, and by 
all the multiplied secret insinuations of personal 
feeling and personal interest, throwing an unsus- 
pected mist over his mental vision, and making the 
worse appear the better reason. There is no more 
formidable traitor to the virtue of men than this 
fair-seeming self-interest, which creeps into our rea- 
son and corrupts its conclusions, which steals in 
among our motives and secretly undermines our 
truer thoughts and our nobler purposes, bringing 
us into a confused and conflicting worship both of 
Mammon and of God. It is not only the weak, the 
wilful, or the wicked whom it carries away captive 
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into sin: it finds a way into better natures; it 
blindeth the eyes of the wise, and perverteth the ways 
and the words of the righteous. Hence these strange 
inconsistencies, which sometimes startle and amaze 
us, in men whose many virtues and gifts make their 
errors more glaring. ‘They are betrayed into a set 
of opinions or a course of action which seems to be 
quite at variance with their acknowledged wisdom 
and their reputed goodness; — betrayed by this 
subtle influence within and around them, secretly 
coloring their views of duty and of truth. A multi- 
tude of instances will come up to your own minds, 
from every quarter of public and private life, in 
illustration of the dazzling and distorting power 
of self-interest. You will see how, in political 
affairs, in the questions of national policy, in the 
conflict between one section of country and another, 
in the disputes between state and state or between 
nation and nation, it exercises its potent sway. You 
will see it, where it stands enlisted on the side of 
wrong, making practical apostates from Christ, turn- 
ing Christian men into defenders, nay, into advo- 
cates, of an unchristian system or an unrighteous 
and pernicious institution. You will see it gliding, 
like a serpent, into the very recesses of the Chris- 
tian Church. You will see, in the things of the 
spirit, in the formation of religious opinions and 


the choice of a religious home, how often it throws 
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in the turning-weight into the scale. You will see, 
in matters of business, in the concerns of a neigh- 
borhood, in all the daily intercourse of the world, 
in all the relations between man and man, how it 
comes in an invisible, often unthought of, unmen- 
tioned, but always powerful minister of Satan, to 
turn even the best a little from the right, while 
over those of weaker principle it easily binds its 
chains and leads them whithersoever it will. 

I do not say that its influence is always for evil. 
Thank God, it is also one of the mighty instruments 
of good. The Maker of the world, the Former of 
our bodies and Father of our spirits, the Author 
and Ruler of human society, has so ordered the 
constitution of things and so disposed the course of 
his providence, that a man’s interest —his present, 
worldly interest I mean —is for the most part coin- 
cident with his duty, as his spiritual and eternal 
interest always and in all things is: so that to do 
what is right is also to do what is expedient, and _ 
to walk uprightly is also to walk surely, pleasantly, 
peacefully, in favor with God and with man. Our 
Father in heaven draws us to himself by the 
promises of the Old Testament as well as of the 
New; by the sight of the reward on earth, as 
well as by the hope of the greater reward in 
heaven. To the judge on the bench, to the king 
on his‘ throne, to the merchant at his desk, to the 
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mechanic at his daily work, to all men in all 
the labors of their calling and all the relations 
of life, He also with his own right hand offers 
his gifts, partly for this world, partly for the next, 
to engage them in his service; — gifts which only 
make clearer the eyes of the wise and infuse a 
more earnest resolve into the hearts of the right- 
eous. He appeals, not only to the pure love of 
virtue for virtue’s sake, which is the crown of the 
purified and perfected soul in its heavenly state, 
but to that natural self-love, that lower desire of 
happiness, out of which the higher principle, akin 
to God’s spirit, springs into immortal life, even as 
the bright, consummate flower has its root in the 
coarse, common earth. He trains up his child in 
this lower sphere, this terrestrial school of the soul, 
by a system of rewards and punishments, of prom- 
ises and of threats, addressed to him as a rational 
being, capable of learning his Maker’s will, of see- 
ing the consequences of his good or his bad con- 
duct, and of choosing for himself under the light of 
experience, mingling with the light of conscience, 
the path which leads both to happiness and to God. 
He has made honesty the best policy on the whole, 
and virtue the truest wisdom for a man’s self in the 
long run. But in order to test that honesty, in 
order to exercise and perfect that virtue, it was 
equally necessary that the rewards of well-doing in 
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this life should be often uncertain, concealed, dis- 
tant, long delayed: so that we should walk by faith, 
and not by sight; that we should act on principle, 
and not for pay; and learn to love Goodness, and 
take her to our hearts with or without dowry, to 
have and to hold for ever, whether length of days is 
in her right hand and in her left hand riches and 
honor, or pain and death, poverty and disgrace, stand 
waiting at her side. “Doth Job serve God for 
naught?” said the Accuser. “ Strike down his com- 
forts, and see what the righteous man will be and 
do then.” It is the trial which shows and makes 
the man. If the path of virtue were everywhere a 
path of music and a path of flowers, if the path of 
vice were from beginning to end a path of thorns, 
up precipices over which Sinai thunders roll, who 
would think of leaving the one or entering the 
other? There would in fact be no choice, imply- 
ing the exercise of a virtuous will; no effort, no 
struggle with one’s self or with frowning fortune. - 
Such obedience would be hardly better than the 
obedience of a machine, set agoing by the maker. 
It would cost nothing, and therefore be worth noth- 
ing. It is the son who has labored for his father 
through the heat and burden of the day, spending 
his strength freely, and bravely battling the serpents 
and scorpions, the sirens and satyrs, on his way, and 
not the son who is borne through it on a bed of 
roses, whom the Father will praise and crown. 
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God places us then in a world in which, to carry 
out his plan, self-interest is made to play a double 
part; sometimes appearing as the friend, sometimes 
as the foe, of virtue and of religion. Even in its 
best form, however, it is but the pioneer to some- 
thing far better; a lower end preparatory, in this 
mixed, imperfect being, to that which is highest. 
For when that which is perfect is come, we shall 
seek the spirit of heaven more than the happiness 
of heaven, which is its shining shadow. 

It is, however, of the dangerous, corrupting influ- 
ence of self-interest when it comes, as it often may 
and does, into collision with the dictates of con- 
science and the commands of Christ, that the text 
leads me to speak; and of which it is most neces- 
sary to speak. Against this the wise man and the 
conscientiously righteous man will be ever on his 
guard, lest it blind the eyes of his judgment, and rec- 
oncile him to sentiments and customs in the com- 
munity, to established doctrines and usages in the 
state or the church; to practices in business, to a 
course of conduct in the little or the great world 
around him, to many things in his own life, which 
an unbiased reason and an unbribed conscience 
would at once question and condemn. He will vig- 
ilantly and steadily resist it in all its forms. He 
will learn from the daily examples around him on 
every side, in high places and in low, in the af- 
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fairs of the nation and the affairs of the house- 
hold, how perpetually, how insidiously, the spirit 
of selfishness is at work. How hard it is to rise 
above it, how hard it is for the wisest and the 
best to escape its taint, we all sooner or later 
come to know. A purely and unalloyedly disinter- 
ested character is as rare as it is exalted. All ad- 
mire, all love it, wherever its angel light shines, in 
hall or in hut, under a white skin or a black, ina 
Fénelon or a Pierre Toussaint. "We are enamored 
of its divine beauty, as we see it pictured in the 
ideal scenes of poetry and romance; and any true 
approximation to it in real life irresistibly moves and 
wins us. It makes us forget the minor defects of 
mind, of person, and of manners with which it is 
sometimes found combined. High as it may be 
above the common walk, it is not inaccessible. Diffi- 
cult as it may be to attain, we are called to make it 
our own; at least to seek it with steadfast aim, 
looking unto Jesus. We must not only adore it in 
the Father ; we must study and follow it in the Son. 
Through him, the mirror of infinite love, it beckons 
us upward. Its celestial graces, coeternal with God, 
stand before us revealed and incarnate in him who 
“took upon him the form of a servant,” and “ went 
about doing good.” In his heavenly life upon earth 
he brings it home to our hearts with a silent elo- 


quence more winning even than the divine word 
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which authoritatively enjoins it. He preaches it 
through the cross, that now glorious and moving 
emblem of self-denial and self-sacrifice. Pointing to 
Calvary, he says, ‘“‘ Whosoever will come after me, let 
him take up his cross daily, and follow me.” “Now 
if any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his.” A selfish Christian is no Christian at all. 
We are not true to our faith until we can deny our- 
selves, and cheerfully give up our own ease and our 
own interest when duty calls. Men feel this, even 
though they fail to act upon it themselves. They 
bear their testimony to the excellence and the obli- 
gation of the Christian law of self-forgetfulness and 
self-sacrifice for the good of others, in the admiration 
which they render to every true example of these 
virtues; in the heart-felt applause that follows gen- 
erous and disinterested deeds, like those which of 
late shone rainbow-like amidst the wild fury of the 
ocean-tempest and its scenes of danger and death, as 
it raged and roared around the doomed ship. The 
spontaneous tribute of the soul to all nobleness 
of thought and nobleness of action, — showing, by 
the way, its own native nobleness amid the mean- 
ness and the depravity which have overgrown 
it, — is another voice from God echoing the voice 
of Christ when he speaks to us of the true great- 
ness at which we should aim. And on the other 
hand, in the biting contempt which pursues self- 
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seeking ambition, unscrupulous of its means, greed- 
iness of gain, delving for it in the dirt, littleness 
of purpose, thinking only of self and some low 
present good, we read a warning which the warn- 
ing of the text does but anticipate or repeat. 

That warning comes up to my mind with special 
force in connection with one whose services to the 
world make the 22d of January memorable as his 
birthday, but whose blotted fame justifies the line 
which holds him up to the world’s wonder and pity as 


‘¢ The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.”’ 


The history of his sins and the retribution which 
followed them is well known. His venality and self 
ish ambition had their reward. His downfall stands 
as a striking illustration both of the text and of his 
own uninspired Scripture, when he said, “ Divide 
with reason between self-love and society ; and be so 
true to thyself, as thou be not false to others, espe- 
cially to thy king and country. It is a poor centre 

of a man’s actions, himself. ..... Wisdom for a | 
man’s self is in many branches thereof a depraved 
thing; it is the wisdom of rats, that will be sure to 
leave a house somewhat before it fall; it is the wis- 
dom of the fox, that thrusts out the badger, who 
digged and made room for him; it is the wisdom of 
crocodiles, that shed tears when they would devour. 
But that which is specially to be noted is, that those 
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which (as Cicero says of Pompey) are ‘sui amantes 
sine rivali,’ [‘ lovers of themselves without a rival,’ ] 
are many times unfortunate; and whereas they have 
all the time sacrificed to themselves, they become in 
the end themselves sacrifices to the inconstancy of 
fortune, whose wings they thought by their self-wis- 
dom to have pinioned.” The great philosopher who 
wrote this sadly exemplified it. The eyes of the 
wise man were blinded by his self-wisdom. “He 
well knew the better course,” says the most brilliant 
of modern essayists, “and at one time resolved to 
pursue it. ‘I confess, said he, in a letter written 
when he was still young, ‘that I have as vast con- 
templative ends as I have moderate civil ends.’ 
Had his civil ends continued to be moderate, he 
would have been, not only the Moses, but the Josh- 
ua of philosophy. He would have fulfilled a large 
part of his own magnificent predictions. He would 
have led his followers, not only to the verge, but 
into the heart, of the promised land. He would not 
merely have pointed out, but would have divided, the 
spoil. Above all, he would have left, not only a 
great, but a spotless name. Mankind would then 
have been able to esteem their illustrious benefactor. 
We should not then be compelled to regard his char- 
acter with mingled contempt and admiration, with 
mingled aversion and gratitude. We should not 


then regret that there should be so many proofs of 
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the narrowness and selfishness of a heart, the beney= 
olence of which was yet large enough to take in all 
races and all ages. We should not then have to 
blush for the disingenuousness of the most devoted 
worshipper of speculative truth, for the servility of 
the boldest champion of intellectual freedom. We 
should not then have seen the same man at one time 
far in the van, and at another time far in the rear of 
his generation. We should not then be forced to 
own, that he who first treated legislation as a science 
was among the last Englishmen who used the rack ; 
that he who first summoned philosophers to the 
great work of interpreting nature, was among the 
last Englishmen who sold justice. And we should 
conclude our survey of a life placidly, honorably, be- 
neficently passed, with feelings very different from 
those with which we now turn away from the check- 
ered spectacle of so much glory and so much 
shame.” . 

The life of Lord Bacon furnishes but another in- 
stance of the truth, that every departure from recti- 
tude is folly as well as sin; that every sacrifice of 
honor and duty to the golden bribes of self-interest 
or the Circean fascinations of false pleasure will 
sooner or later recoil, as upon Judas and Absalom, 
with the hissing and scourging furies of Divine ven- 
geance; that he who wishes to live in the esteem 
and admiration of men, must not only serve the 
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world by great works, or by wise thoughts, or by no- 
ble words, but by a great, a wise, and a noble life. 
With what different associations will another birth- 
day soon come round! What different lessons, yet 
ending in.one and the same, will the 22d of Febru- 
ary bring to us from those which the 22d of Janu- 
ary suggests !— Two of the greatest figures in the 
world’s history rise before us, as the dial-hand of 
Time points successively to these dates. Over the 
one, I see a serene, majestic presence, looking down 
with clear eye, and firm, composed countenance, 
speaking of the peace and conscious nobility with- 
in; over the other, a commanding genius, son of 
the morning, bringing light to the world, yet with 
half-averted face, blushing at the remembrance of 
the meannesses and sins which sully the brightness 
of his name, and vainly striving, methinks, to turn 
away the eyes of his posterity from the dark spots 
on his own life, while with outstretched hand he 
points out to science and philosophy the path to a 
nobler future. 
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DISCOURSE. 


“Study to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.”— 
II. Traorry, ii., 15. 


Ler us congratulate each other, Christian brethren, 
upon our reunion after many weeks of separation, and on 
the reopening of our Christian sanctuary! It is good to 
be here, to be together, and to look into each other’s faces, 
and upon the comeliness of our religious home. I see 
what is new, and beautiful to behold in our temple—the 
extended accommodation of its too narrow dimensions to 
our increasing wants, and to our desire to exercise a hos- 
pitality hitherto denied to us. And I congratulate you 
on the complete and unlooked-for success which has fol- 
lowed the devoted zeal and admirable skill of our com- 
mittee in effecting this addition, which, as a lover of ar- 
chitectural beauty, I had dreaded, but now must unite 
with all in praising. I see other and better additions 
than this among you, through the safe return of long ab- 
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sent parishioners and friends. But I see also the vacant 
place of departed age and worth—long vacant by infirm- 
ity, now vacant by what terminates infirmity, and brings 
youth and heaven! Peace to the honored ashes of the 
venerable saint! and peace to the hearts that have bled 
either from parental bereavement, or for the sharper, 
shorter sorrow of sweet infancy, torn from their still 
bleeding bosoms ! 

It would best match my own feelings to-day, to spend 
this hour im treating some strictly devotional theme ; 
but I feel it to be a more imperative duty, on meeting 
you for the first time after so much public questioning, 
at once to lay bare my heart in regard to a matter in 
which I could not compromise myself without compro- 
mising you. I propose, then, on the present occasion, 
to meet directly and frankly what I presume to be your 
expectation and desire, and to attempt an explanation of 
whatever may have seemed to you extraordinary, either 
in the essence or form of my recent Address at Cam- 
bridge. 

I must beg your indulgence for the unavoidable ego- 
tism, in which what could only be made intelligible when 
offered in some degree as a personal explanation must 
involve me; and also for the very unusual length of this 
discourse, which I warn you will try your patience and 
tax your attention—although I hope not without. partially 
rewarding both. 


I begin with saying that I have no apologies to offer 


for my late discourse. It was not the fruit of haste or 
moodiness, and is not a subject of repentance. It was a 
deliberate performance, and expressed the results of some 
years of patient observation and study. Whatever cru- 
dity or incompleteness marked it, was due to the limita- 
tions of the writer’s experience and powers. Nor indeed 
was there any chance of becoming clearer and wiser, ex- 
cept through the very discussion the address might suc- 
ceed in arousing. Happy he who is able to call all men 
to his help in a moment of spiritual perplexity! to whom 
so many theologians, reviews, newspapers, and, best of 
all, private correspondents, are willing to lend aid, com- 
fort, and direction, or even warning, reproof, and con- 
demnation! Those who seek to interpret the wants of 
their own age by a more thorough sympathy, or the 
thoughts of their time by a clearer vision, are specially 
dependent for inspiration and guidance on the responses 
they command from all grades of thought and all orders 
of experience, in the generation for which they labor. 
To speak distinctly in the end, what other men’s souls 
are painfully seeking to utter, is the reward of those 
only who are willing at first to stammer in the presence 
of their great audience, taking its jibes and sneers into 
their hearts, as Demosthenes tcok the pebbles into his 
mouth, to clear an imperfect articulation. And, after 
all, what could so bind a man to humanity, expand his 
sympathies, illuminate his understanding, and soften his 
affections, as the discovery that words of his could excite 


a painful and reproving—how much more a grateful and 
sympathetic terest m the country at large—in ranks 
and classes, sects and schools, from which he had never 
flattered himself with the power of striking out a spark 
of either positive or negative electricity ! 

The audience I address represents— 

I. The Independent Congregation and Church over 
which I am set as minister. 

II. The Unitarian Denomination. 

III. The Protestant world. 

IV. The Nineteenth Century and this New Coun- 
try. 

I shall speak to you, in turn, in these four represent- 
ative characters. I hold myself responsible to each of 
these bodies for my public opmions or conduct. I ae- 
knowledge their right to call me to account for any thing 
said or done in my relations with them. Y This I know is 
a time when notions of freedom prevail fatal to all ac- 
countability except to God and one’s own conscience. 
Noble or pious as it may sound, such freedom is to my 


mind unreal and uneivilizine 


o, and is due to the very in- 


dividualism, or tendency to break society up into its ele- 
mentary particles, against which my late demonstration 
was made. I claim no such unchartered hberty. I 
willingly and gratefully hold myself responsible not only 
to God and conscience, but also to God’s delegates and 
representatives in this world—the powers that be—the 
government, the church, the social order, and to the 


open contracts or tacit agreements into which I have en- 
tered, as a citizen, a protestant, a Unitarian, and a con- 
oregationalist. The right of protest and the right of 
revolution are indeed always reserved by freemen; but 
secret conspiracy, private treachery, insidious undermin- 
ing, or reckless revolt, whether m respect of the written 
or unwritten contracts binding on the citizen, the Chris- 
tian, and the protestant, I hold among the least pardon- 
able offences against humanity and civilization. Pre- 
cipitate and careless speech, sudden and ill-calculated 
conduct, disrespect of a settled public sentiment, and 
assaults on things which, however capable of amendment, 
are not ripe for change, are among the most mischievous 
offences open to public men; and they are things which 
are unhappily sheltered by the superficial maxims which 
im our day confound license with liberty of speech, and 
recklessness of opmion with independence of thought. 
It is a great misfortune to truth, when people speak with- 
out responsibility, and are heard without question. -It 
puts thimkers and babblers upon the same level; multi- 
plies books and speech, without purifying literature or 
increasing wisdom; and exposes those not afraid of cen- 
sure, but only of failure to communicate their ideas, to 
the fate of those who, having no burden of thought to 
convey, think themselves happy if they can only escape 
criticism. 

Law-abiding citizens find no terror in the strictest 
police, and honest and earnest thinkers ask no immunity 


from any of their obligations. They desire to be held to 
the severest account by every tribunal to which they are 
amenable. I claim a trial on every charge that is either 
secretly or openly made against my allegiance to any of 
my tacit or written contracts with this Church, with the 
Unitarian body, with Protestantism, or with the spirit 
and prospects of the nimeteenth century. 

I. I address you in the first place as the Independ- 
ent Congregation and Church over which I am set as 
minister. It has been asserted, and perhaps feared, on 
the strength of my recent address, that I had private 
purposes or a secret design of changing the forms of 
worship not to say the radical usages and customs of 
this congregation; that having furtively changed my 
own religious views and sympathies, I was going to 
smugele upon it a creed and a ritual—a creed of the 
popular sort, a ritual of the Romish kind. I do not 
imagine that any one within our own ranks has adopted 
the wild and absurd notion, that any change unwelcome 
or unsought by you would be carried by a coup d état 
in the very face of your wishes ; but I can believe that 
some, remembering the unexampled indulgence and 
affectionate docility of the congregation, may have feared 
that entertaimmg new or positive opinions im favor of 
more order and form both im the faith and worship of 
the Church, the influence of your minister openly ex- 
erted, might prevail to accomplish such changes as would 
realize the fears of these objectors. Permit me then to 
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say, that I hold myself just as amenable to you for the 
exertion of an unfair and oppressive influence, as for any 
more direct and tangible seizure of power ; that I should 
despise myself as much for coaxing or cozening you ito 
a policy contrary to your real desires, as for plotting 
against your legal rights. Indeed, it is humiliating :to 
impute such weakness to an intelligent congregation, as 
a revolution carried by the Pulpit against the pews in a 
matter so radical as a form of faith and worship. You 
perfectly well know that not a particle of authority lies 
in your minister to change your form of worship ; and I 
think you know that any assumption of authority on his 
part would be properly resisted. If it were not so, it 
would be because you were false to your duty. I regret 
that so much laxity and informality exists m respect 
of Church affairs m the internal order of our liberal 
Churches, as to make the fear of too decisive an influence 
on the part of the minister not wholly unreasonable. 
This is, perhaps, a proper time to warn you of the dan- 
gers of such a state of things, and even to put you on 
your guard against any possible assault upon your 
liberties from one who has so long enjoyed unlimited 
freedom of thought and action among you. 

But, Brethren, I solemnly declare to you, that if to- 
day despotic powers were in my hands, or a full and 
affectionate request from you to prepare a creed and a 
liturgy for this congregation, I would not do it, for I 
could not do it. Already, for more than three years, a 
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committee on a liturgy and proposed changes of worship 
in this Church has been in existence, by your appoint- 
ment ; already, as long as five years ago, I published a 
series of articles in the Christian Inquirer, on the need of 
a liturgy ; already, a number of meetings have been held 
by the pastors of our Unitarian churches to discuss and 
prepare a liturgy to be offered to the choice of our re- 
spective congregations. Why have all these movements 
paused, and produced nothmg? Simply, because, se- 
riously feeling a want ourselves, we have not dis- 
tinctly known how to supply it; and further, because 
carefully feelmg the pulses of our people—the only 
source of congregational authority-—-we have discovered _ 
but a partial recognition of this want among them. My 
own opinion is, that an important change in statement 
of creed and in form of worship is in store for the next 
generation. But just what it will be in respect of the 
external ritual I cannot tell, and I am not disposed to 
guess, much less to forestall it. Every thing in Protest- 
antism indicates the necessity of accommodating its wor- 
ship to the mingled and complex civilization to which it 
is to minister, if the Church is to retain its power as an 
institution and a great influence. But I doubt not that 
the worship of the next age will grow out of wants, 
which must be far more publicly and popularly felt than 
they are now, before they will reciprocate the creative 
force of God’s Spirit and Providence, in the conception 
of a new, yet not a violent or revolutionary movement, 
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in the ritual of Christendom. That Christendom will 
revive the mummeries and mockeries which, through lapse 
of time and change of circumstances, the once expressive 
and serviceable rites and usages of the Romish Church 
have now become to us—though I suppose not to her 
own children—is an hypothesis too absurd for contradic- 
tion. That the admirable Church Service which for so 
many generations, with its happy amendments and adap- 
tations to a Protestant country, has served the English 
Church, and still serves a large communionim this coun- 
try, will be universalized in a land so unepiscopal as 
America, is not, I think, at all probable. That the 
Hpiscopal Church in this country, by virtue of its more 
perfect organization, its excellent Liturgy, and its catholic 
spizit, spreads and flourishes, I rejoice to recognize. 
I think it (as I have before said to you) the most 
respectable church organization in Protestant Christen- 
dom, and the best entitled to imitation and adoption, if 
any model is to prevail. But I do not believe the relig- 
ious faith and spirit of this country will be contented 
with mere imitation or copying, or that the Catholic and 
Episcopal communions are any thing more than eminently 
respectable and useful forerunners—each a fair and law- 
ful docum-tenens—of the external Church waited for by 
the heart and mind and imagination of this new and 
fresh age. The new worship will organize itself from 
the new developments of Christianity ; will be the ex- 
ternal form of a higher internal appreciation and feeling 
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of the Christian religion. It will match the heart and 
conscience and intellect and taste, of a new people in a 
new time; but it will also modulate a theme as old as 
the Gospel; and retain in its new arrangement and 
fresh organization every symbol, strain and idea, precious 
at any time to the consciousness of Christendom or 
the Church. The Church is now unhappily divided 
between those who would revive the old, and those who 
would originate the new—those who would bring back 
the past, and those who would borrow the future. But 
there is not yet.a living man among the few precious 
souls that love progress and new truth, but nevertheless 
cherish the sacred and blessed purpose of preserving the 
continuity of Christian history, who can give us an in- 
telligible hint how the permanent and immortal dogmas, 
symbols and sentiments of the Church Universal, are 
to be re-embodied in a creed and ritual which shall 
have all the freshness of an original creation, all the 
freedom of an inspiration, and still bear every holy mark 
and feature of antiquity, carrying the authority of age 
and custom and universality behind the charms of youth, 
liberty and newness. This is the glorious vision that 
haunts my soul, one only among a thousand, entranced 
with its divine beauty. Beside this solid and solemn 
shape, seen yet only in Hope—how the painted gew- 
gaws and theatrical properties ascribed to me by tri- 
flers, fly to the rag-bags from which they have been bor- 
rowed! God knows I have no more faith in manu- 
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factured forms and wilful revivals of deceased usages in 
the Church, than the sternest Puritan in this presence. 
But I believe heartily, thoroughly, and forever, in the 
subserviency of all man’s tastes, powers, and faculties, to 
the worship of God. I believe wholly and devoutly in 
the permanency of Christianity, and in the coexistence of 
the Church with the civilization which is its child, and 
is now half ready to be its parricide; and I expect 
confidently, absolutely, that memory and hope, history 
and progress, gratitude and longing, institutions and a 
free spirit—imagination, conscience, reason, affection 
—will all unite again, as they have formerly united, in 
building up the waste places of Zion, in clothing in 
beautiful garments the faith and worship of Christen- 
dom, now shivering with nakedness, and in bringing back 
the intellect, aspiration, and artistic genius of the world, 
now divorced and languishing with home sickness, to 
the fountain and shelter whence they drew their ancient 
inspiration, and even the strength that has supported 
them in exile. 

This is that new catholic, or universal Church, which 
I predict, without the mad folly of offermg to maugurate 
it. This is the extent of my Romanism, and of my 
infidelity to you; the extent of my plan and conspiracy 
to change your worship. Do I infringe your rights, or 
tread within your domain, or out of my own, in enter- 
taming these hopes, or in expressing them? or is there 
any thing in these views, or in the utterance I have given 
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them, from which more than this can be wrested? It is, 
perhaps, unfortunate, that the concluding portion of my 
Address, in which reference is made to a ritual, should 
have been so coincident with the actual usages of the 
Episcopal Church, as to be mistaken either for ignorance 
of the existence of that Church, or else of a desire to 
create another like it; but that was due simply to the 
fact, that in the absence of any knowledge of what the 
new ritual was to be, I too easily allowed myself an unin- 
tentional description of the best that now exists—without 
thinking to adopt, or even to recommend it for our own 
use, however admirable for those having other ante- 
cedents. Had I anticipated the interest I was going to 
awaken, I should have matured what, however, was only 
incidental, or by way of appendix, in that the most 
intelligible, and therefore the most observed upon, 
although the least vital or thoughtful portion of my late 
discourse. 

Il. Laddress you next, as representing “The Unita- 
rian Denomination.” Iam amenable not only to you, 
but to the Unitarian body, for any opimions or expres- 
sions, which may have seemed to compromise its dignity 
and importance in the eyes of Protestant or universal 
Christendom. ~ It has been alleged by ill-wishers, that I 
have wounded Unitarianism, announced its decease, and 
spoken at its funeral. That, indeed, would have been a 
strange work for one who, for twenty years, in the midst 
of reproaches, suspicions, and misapprehensions, had 
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borne aloft its banner in the thick of its most various and 
powerful assailants! Who less likely than one whom 
Unitarianism has reared and strengthened and honored, 
and who blesses God every day for its light and inspira- 
tion, one whose life has been consecrated to the diffusion 
of its principles and sentiments, and who is identified 
with its good name, to prove a traitor to its cause, and a 
surrenderer of its fortresses? No; my error, if any, has 
been the contrary one, of too great a fondness for our 
cause ; too large an estimate of its progress; too bold 
a reliance on its victories. I have spoken of our views 
as triumphant; of our mission as successful beyond the 
largest hopes of its first laborers. I have dared to chal- 
lenge in its behalf the attention, and to appeal in its 
favor to the consciousness, of all intelligent Christians, of 
every name and sect. I have demanded for it the recog- 
nition of Christendom, as a real and universal force in the 
life of the age. I have joined those who seek to lift it 
out of a mere denominational and local importance, into 
a national and even a world wide consequence ; to disen- 
tangle it from merely textual, or personal, or temporary 
disputations, and connect it with the great movements of 
humanity, and the divine order in the government and 
progress of the race. I have not thought so poorly or so 
meanly of it that 1 dared not carry its terch into the 
great currents of thought, lest some chance wind should 
blow the fitful flambeau out. I knew that it was fed 
with the oil of everlasting truth, and destined to shine 
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amid the lamps around God's throne, where many of its 
torch-bearers now stand unreproved, and mingle its light 
with that which pours from the face of God and the 
Lamb! And this confidence has emboldened me to 
speak in the audience of all the people, as freely and 
frankly of its imitations and defects, as we speak of the 
spots on the sun, or the bitterness of the Croton, without 
meaning to question the glory of the one, or the necessity 
and comfort of the other. The time is at hand, and the 
labors and sufferings of our Unitarian fathers have united 
with the providence of God to bring it near, when the 
results of the Unitarian controversy are to be reaped for 
the benefit of universal Christendom; when the services 
and the conquests of our critics, scholars, thinkers, and 
philanthropists are to mure to the service of the whole 
Church. Up to this time our sectarian separation has 
been maintained by God’s providence for purposes now 
obvious, though long hid. All important reforms are 
left for a time to mistake themselves for substitutes, in- 
stead of restitutes. “ We have been allowed, until recently, 
to think our movement not a necessary deploying of a 
part of the Christian army for purposes of observa- 
tion to be made for the benefit of the whole, but a leading 
off by a single corps to be followed by the main body in 
anew campaign. And there are those, and not a few, 
who still cherish this kind of self-complacency. For 
years I have not labored in this spirit, nor under this 
delusion ; nor is it an inspiring and noble view of our 
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cause. I have long been convinced that the past history 
of opinions, and the past experience of Christian forces, 
had been strictly providential, and that the great doc- 
trines of the Church since its origination (for it was 
without doctrine till Christ had completed his work, and 
left the world), the doctrines of Paul, the doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the doctrines of the Reformation, 
would, sooner or later, casting the rmds of temporary 
interpretations, and .clearmg themselves of enslaving 
associations, prove freighted with permanent truth and 
life for this and for all generations. ' I have believed that 
the mission of Unitarianism was not the preaching of 
another Gospel, nor the destruction of any of the vitaliz- 
ing ideas in the past history of the Church, nor the 
offering of itself as the exclusive and complete truth, nor 
the extirpation of any dogma deemed cardinal and _essen- 
tial by the current and constant mind of Christendom ; 
but rather the setting up of the lights of a neglected 
reason, of abused human nature, and of suspected science 
and experience, along the track of Church history and 
by the side of the popular theology, that, in their new 
and beautiful illumination, the shadows might depart 
from the faces and forms of those ancient doctrines, the 
rust and the dust of the long journey cease to be mis- 
taken for original parts of the divine clothing, and 
specially the coats of mail they had taken on in self- 
defence, in times of exposure and attack, and now wore, 


from habit and association, might appear separable and 
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distinct from the truths themselves, and be laid down as 
burdensome and deformmg. I freely acknowledge that 
this was not the view of all, perhaps of none of our Unitarian 
fathers, and is not the view of many of their purest sons. 
But that it is a view not specially my own, or a view m 
which some of the leading scholars and thinkers of our 
body do not sympathize, is, | am happy to say, very 
certam. It is, I believe, and venture to prophesy, the 
view which is destined to prevail; the view that most 
honors our cause, and most glorifies God and our 
Master. I do not know that any considerable portion 
of the Unitarian body is yet prepared to acknowledge 
this statement, much less all its consequences. But the 
time will come, and that not remotely, when the glory 
of Unitarianism will be to find itself true, and m pos- 
session of allits graces and powers, and in the triumphant 
discharge of its destiny, within the lines of the Church 
Universal, outside of which it unconsciously went, and 
has nobly and providentially stood, bearing witness to 
wants which, meanwhile, hindered the influence of the 
Church andthe Gospel ; a time when, in hearty recognition 
of many ideas and principles on which it has turned its 
back, it will carry into the Church Universal the glorious 
and all-important conquests and experiences it has made 
and suffered for its divine Lord, and along with them 
lead the disfranchised millions, whom the Church has 
driven out into the wilderness of doubt and indifference, 


with its denial of reason and its injustice to humanity. 
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If the great captain sent us out on some such noble service 
to the general cause, so far away from home, that, in the 
hardships of the campaign, we have lost some memory of 
the old dialect of the city of God, and have betaken our- 
selves to a way-worn costume—let us not desert our 
commissioned chief—set up that we are the grand army— 
forget our brother-soldiers of the cross, or deny our rela- 
tions with the whole corps ;—and, on the other hand, let 
us no longer be shot down by our fellows, because our 
speech is strange to the common ear, and our costume 
that of exiles and travellers. 1 thankfully believe, that 
even now the services which liberal Christianity has 
rendered to Christendom are widely acknowledged and 
still more widely felt. But itis high time for Unitarian- 
ism, for Liberal Christianity in general, to rise to the 
noble candor and high intelligence which will be exhibited 
in acknowledging that the root bears it, not it the root; 
that we are tributary, not mdependent; reformers, not 
originals; shapers of substance, not communicators of 
it; that we must bring what precious truth we have to 
the mint of the Church Universal, and have it accepted 
and stamped with the common marks, before it can freely 
enter into the circulation, and aid the exchequer of 
Christendom.” I am fully convinced that the character- 
istic ideas of Unitarianism are the most important, and 
the only origimal ideas which this age has contributed to 
the development of Christ’s Gospel. They are worth 
living for and dying for—absolutely indispensable to the 
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progress and the salvation of half the humanity of this 
century, and to the renovation of the whole Church. 
But they are not in themselves, and separated from the 
body of doctrine always current in the Church, Christi- 
anity ; they are only what Christianity, in men’s clumsy 
hands, had dropped, mislaid, or never taken up. “To give 
them any thing more than a critical usefulness, to make 
them any thing more than an important protest, they 
must be added to, and blended with, the body of doctrine 
common to the Church Universal—which they will purify 
and complete. The time has arrived when Unitarianism 
has this option—either to turn into Rationalism, and 
essential, though devout and pure, Lnfidelity (which in 
one of its wings it threatens to become), or to turn more 
decidedly into the Church, carrymg its wealth with it, to 
find there its own home, and the ideas and influences it has 
missed in its earnest and honest exile, and to communi- 
cate the joy of @ son supposedly lost, but returned strong 
and happy to his father’s house. 

T wish to be explicit and unmistakable m what I now 
affirm ; for I know the use likely to be made of what I 
say. Let it be understood, then, that im respect of what 
is either positive or negative in true Unitarianism, I have 
no disclaimers to make, nothing to surrender, no views 
to change, no past opinions of importance to disown ; 
and that, so far as I know, the Unitarian body has none. 
We claim an entire honesty of origin, a providential mis- 
sion, a legitimate office in Christendom. But I acknowl- 
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edge the expectation and conviction that the body of 
Christian doctrme which the Church Universal has in 
all ages received, is destined still to be received, and 
probably under formulas not essentially different from 
those in which it is now received; but I anticipate that 
it will, in future, be received in such a way as to leave 
Unitarianism true and deeply significant, while it fills it 
out, and accepts its aid and help, as the general faith of 
society. This is a statement so important, yet so hable 
to be misunderstood, that I must offer one or two further 
illustrations of its meaning. The obscurity is not mine ; 
it is in the nature of the subject. 

It is undeniable that the want of mental adjustment 
between the theology of Christendom, and the spirit, 
culture, and politics of the last century, had destroyed 
the hold of the Gospel and the Church upon at least 
half of the freest and most characteristic mind in the 
civilized world. I assume this, and can have no argument 
with those so blind, or so uncandid, as not to acknowl- 
edge it. Now Unitarianism origmated in and repre- 
sented the wants of an earlier stage of this condition, 
and was, in form and spirit, an honest attempt to stay 
the deluge of doubt and despair it saw and felt to be rush- 
ing in. It accordmgly began carefully to compare the 
theories and doctrines of Christendom (which, say what 
doubters will, has, amid all superficial diversities, always 
had an essential unity of creed) with the letter of the writ- 
ten Scriptures ; and by degrees—acquiring courage and 
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finding this process too slow for the haste of the age and the 
demands of the people—with the less legible, but elder 
Scriptures of human nature, reason, or natural con- 
science. In this process, in which by degrees tradition 
and the integral quality of history, and the common con- 
sciousness of the Church, became disowned—and in 
which pure intellect separated itself from imagination 
and affection, and overlooked the more delicate instincts 
and imponderable elements of the Christian nature, 
the Gospel of Christ (in the more logical and courageous 
representatives of the new times, and more particularly 
in those who looked to the outside and outcast world 
driven forth from the Church by its inhospitable inter- 
pretations of its own creed, or never taken in by its ob- 
structed portals) gradually resolved itself into a philoso- 
phy—a moral and spiritual philosophy—high, noble, 
pure, but intellectual, cold, and dreary; a philosophy, 
—an abstract, or essence (so supposed !) of theologies 
and churches and of Christianity itself—in which at first 
only the old forms, dogmas, symbols, and rites of the 
Church, as a creed and an institution, were discarded as 
refuse or slag—as not essential and absolute Kal in 
which at last the history and records and personality of 
Christianity itself were thrown off, as accidental or even 
excremental, or at any rate as non-essentials of a system, 
which had yielded its secret and soul to the crucible of 
metaphysical and scientific analysis—and now stood sim- 
plified and condensed in the phials of social philosophy 
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—here in George Combe’s Constitution of Man, there in 
Newman’s book on The Soul, now in Morell’s Philosophy 
of Religion, then in Parker’s Discourse of Religion. 
‘This was a necessary, an honest, an earnest trial of a 
- method of solving the difficulty which required and de- 
served development. Nobody could tell in advance that 
it might not succeed. It was not deliberate and cold- 
blooded. It was forced upon its agents by necessity, by 
the logic of events, by internal and wresistible laws of 
the mind and the age. One step involved another ; and 
as a rule, perhaps, none have been more self-sacrificing 
and more truly deserving of honor than the courageous 
victims of this necessary experiment. As brave men 
descend into a well to save lives that are perishing in its 
exhausted atmosphere and are themselves drawn out 
half dead, they ascended into the thin and chilling 
air of mere religious philosophy, in hopes of proving that 
men incapable of living where they were, could breathe 
and live there; they hoped to find: in the roomy cham- 
bers of “the vague immense,” attractive, safe and whole- 
some quarters for an unbelieving and undevout human- 
ity, on which the Church had lost its hold, and to which 
it gave no shelter. ¥ But they had forgotten how weak, 
how mortal, how domestic, Humanity is! how narrow 
the boundaries of its proper self-reliance, how hemmed 
im by history, how dependent on tradition, how circum- 
scribed by experience, how tended and folded by God’s 
providence, and lodged and fed within his own House ! 
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They had not known how congenitally adapted to mortal 
wants is a positive revelation, an_ historical : religion, 
an incarnated Divinity, an external apparatus of doc- 
trines and symbols, possessing .authoritative quality, 
tangible shape, and positive testimony. These the 
imagined obstacles were actually the essentials of a 
Religion ; the absolute conditions of any common faith 
or worship among men; the sole basis of religious insti- 
tutions, and the only means of any organic and con- 
tmuous religious influence. ‘To assert and maintain a 
body of doctrme while sloughing off the dead skin of 
glosses and usages, from time to time put on by the 
ages as their wants or weaknesses prompted, was the 
real thing required by the outside world of Church 
reformers and creed revisers. It did not want Church 
and creed destroyers; nor did the reformers imtend 
to be such. But they ave been such, m spite of 
better intentions, to as great ‘an extent as the inde- 
structible elements they belabored would allow. It 
was a predestined mistake, an uncertain experiment 
made by a brave and honest part of restless Christendom 
for the sake of the whole. The experiment has been 
tried, with rich and precious results, but with no suc- 
cess, considered as an attempt to substitute scientific 
naturalism and moral philosophy for historical Chris- 
tianity—with no success, considered as an attempt to 
substitute instinctive feelings and spontaneous living 
for a life fed on positive doctrines and an organized 
worship. 
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Meanwhile, another part of the Christian world, 
stronger in veneration than in curiosity, in affections 
than in intellect—representatives of order and hereditary 
faith and Christian instincts, have allowed the outer 
storm of doubt and fear to rage without bemg moved 
from their imner anchorage. They must have pain- 
fully felt how the literature and poetry, and art and 
civilization of the new ages have been making discords 
with their theology ; yet amid their clang they have sung 
their primitive hymns and chaunted their ancient creeds 
with loyal and unfaltermg tongues, even when half for- 
getful of their origmal meaning and use. They have 
seen their ideas disproved by science, scorned by genius, 
forgotten by poetry, mocked by  philosophy—but when 
they could answer nothing, they have still believed. There 
is something sublime and beautiful m the constancy which 
the Church, famt yet pursuing, hoping against hope, 
and believing against evidence, has maintained to itself 
as a creed and an institution in these latter ages of doubt 
and schism. When the vine had ceased to bear fruit, or 
even to grow new wood, it only struck its root deeper 
~ down into the dark and wintry soil of humanity, and bided 
the return of the distant spring-time, that should start its 
sap again. ‘The theology of Christendom—that theology 
which is essentially one and the same in all ecclesiastical 
history—in the Roman, the Greek, the Anglican, the 
American Church—one and the same, because probably 
the only possible form in which the essential paradoxes 
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of Christian truth can be conveyed; one and the same, 
because created by the contact of the Gospel facts and 
records with the human soul, when it was plastic and | 
child-like enough to respond to them without an imtru- 
sive attempt at coherency and comprehension; that 
theology is destined, I suspect, to an eternal existence, 
aud to be the permanent apparatus or body of divinity, 
through which the powers of the world to come are to 
make themselves felt in the world that now is. That 
theology, best expressed by the earlier Church eouncils, 
is partly biblical, partly ecclesiastical, in origin. The 
attempt to return to a merely and exclusively scriptural 
faith, is unconsciously to ignore and discard the exist- 
ence and importance of Christendom and our common 
humanity, for nmeteen centuries. The Bible, and the 
Bible only, sacred and significant as the cry once was, 
is now unwitting treason to humanity, unintentional 
blasphemy to God’s Providence in history. VThe expe- 
rience and consciousness of Christendom, during all the 
ages which the Church treasures and embodies in her 
creed, is entitled to a co-ordinate authority with the 
Bible itself. It takes both to make the word of God. 
And this is illustrated by the fact, that those who dis- 
card the authority of the Church in reading the Bible, 
are obliged to set up the infallibility of their own under- 
standing in its stead. The Churchrepresents the reason 
of humanity, what alone is entitled to be called reason ; 
and we would substitute for this each man’s private 
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judgment, which is often as far from reason as possible. 
I am not questionmng the right of private judgment, so 
far as any external control can repress or prevent it; 
what I question is not the right, but the advantage of 
the right when its use is not supported and strengthened 
by a veneration for the voice of humanity in the Church 
universal. I concede to private judgment, in respect of 
religion, just what I or you concede to it in respect of 
science, politics, society, manners, literature, or taste. 
We use it im all necessarily and rightly, but at our peril. 
Hxperience proves that peril to be not small. Despising 
or forgetting this peril, the right of private judgment in 
its abuse has made Robespierres in politics, Rousseaus in 
social philosophy, Mary Woolstoncrafts im theories of man- 
ners ;¥ and now, while the use of private judgment is the 
light-house of modern social seamanship, its abuse is the 
rock at its base on which modern society is threatened with 
wreck and rum. That abuse creates contempt for public 
opinion, questions common sense, disputes axioms, defies 
experience, and for the wheel of the planets and the sowing 
of the stars, would plough the heavens with comets only. 
It is the origin of the law-defying, custom-breaking, dig- 
nity-despising, liberty-imfrmging spirit which now rules in 
our philanthropic projects and schemes, in which the 
hard logic of private right and private conscience routs 
the soft resistance made by the unstateable, because in- 
finite instincts and affections of a nature richest in its 
social and common truths. Under this pirate flag of 


strict individualism the Enghsh Roundhead and the 
French sans-culottes, and the modern Calvinist and the 
American abolitionist, and the Southern filibuster and 
the anti-this-and-thats of all the schools are logically 
ranged together. They think the bundle of sticks no 
stronger than all the sticks taken separately ; the race no 
wiser than all its members; the Church no more sacred 
than the Churches; the truth noways different from the 
reasons they can give for it ; that what they cannot prove, 
cannot be true ; and what they say which is not answer- 
ed must therefore be accepted and believed. Accord- 
ingly, they can put down public amusements with a 
text of Scripture, or upset law and order with a scruple 
of conscience, or dissolve the Union with a phrase from 
Isaiah, or order the Chief Justice of Massachusetts 
and the President of Harvard into the pillory, with a 
shred or two of chopped logic. It is upon this conceit 
of private infallibility, worse than Papal or Biblical, 
ending in the deification of intellect, that the Bloomer- 
ism, and anti-classicism, and ultraisms respecting meats 
and drinks, and all the sour and violent reforms of the 
day now rest—if rest can be associated for a moment 
with their names. And no peace, nor comfort, nor 
sanity will return, until the wisdom and truth and 
geniality of humanity, as the child and pupil of God, are 
welcomed back in a deeper social philosophy, a pro- 
founder politics, an humbler religion. 

The Bible ever the same, the Church with an iden- 
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tical claim, Humanity always one but ever increasing its 
self-consciousness and insight—these three have all agreed 
and united in every universal movement in the direct 
line of progress since Christ’s coming. No private judg- 
ment is worth any thing which does not more distinctly 
articulate a common or universal judgment; and no 
words or opinions which make the past common judg- 
ments of the Church and Humanity wrong or useless, 
will ever pass into the acceptance of the race. When 
Christendom has declared the Scriptures imspired, the 
Church infallible, she has said what she will never take 
back.’ When she has announced the great catholic doc- 
trines of the apostolic creed, she will never unsay her 
oracle. And therefore the Bible stands calm and strong, 
and the Church cool and confident, and the Gospel erect 
and hopeful, in the midst of the science, criticism, doubt, 
question, and denial of the ages, and especially our own. 
These great authorities do not deny whatever science, or 
criticism, or reason, or experience, or human nature, in 
these latter and equally legitimate ages, have to say in 
honest opposition to the interpretations which have been 
put upon their oracles. But they say to them, however 
true what you object may be, what we affirm is as true 
as ever.. You may show historical contradictions and 
scientific impossibilities in the Scriptures, but the Scrip- 
tures are still inspired. You may and must qualify your 
theories and notions of inspiration; but when you arrive 
at true notions, you will find they will not let down, but 
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lift up, the actual inspiration of the Bible ; and the essen- 
tial use to which its authority has been put, will for- 
ever continue. And in like manner you may and must 
prove that Christ is zo¢f God in the modern orthodox or 
literal sense, not God in any other than the New Testa- 
ment and Church sense, but you will never be able to 
separate Him from His oneness with the Father, nor to 
abate His divine dignity and position in the Church. You 
may disprove the doctrme of a commercial atonement or 
vicarious punishment, but you cannot elimimate a suffer- 
ing and dying Saviour from Christianity, nor destroy the 
mysterious connection between His death and our lives, 
His cross and our crowns of salvation. You may likewise 
show the abuses of the Church, but you cannot essen- 
tially change its relation to Christendom and to eiviliza- 
tion. You may criticize regeneration, and conversion, 
and sanctification, as they are used im this, or that, or 
the other communion, but the terms themselves are per- 
manent, and stand for great and essential experiences 
in man’s spiritual history; and though for a time their 
stramed and unnatural use by the majority may drive 
portions of Christendom into a disuse of them, with the 
first gleam of candor and good-fellowship such are sure 
to return to their use, as to terms they cannot dispense 
with. 

The truth is, Humanity w7// have, for she must have, 
a religion ; not merely religion, but a religion. As we 
do not want social theories, but a society ; governmental 
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notions, but a government ; so we are not satisfied with 
religious ideas, or theological notions, or spiritual aspira- 
tions. Wewanta religion. Not malic acid, but apples 
—not starch and gluten, but bread—not opinions, but 
truth; not things about God, but God himself—not 
things about Christ, but Christ himself—not spirituality, 
but.the Holy Spmit. This is the want of men. Y You 
may supply the world with moral and religious philoso- 
phy till doomsday, and it will be little the wiser, better, 
happier, till you supply it also with a faith and a worship 
—a theology and a church—a theology, a working system 
of truths, emotions, experiences, which are the internal 
or vital organs of piety; a church, which is the teacher 
and appher of Gospel life and home of Gospel disciples. 
The Church is a conduit and a reservoir of Gospel life; 
it possesses the theology of Christianity, and applies it in 
and by the spirit of Christ to the souls of men. The 
Catholic Church had its way of teaching the same essen- 
tial theology that the Protestant Church teaches; one 
used the language of events, of meidents in our Saviour’s 
life, of symbols and forms to which those incidents had 
given birth; the other coined the incidents into doctrines. 
One showed the cross of Christ; the other taught the 
efficacy of Christ’s death, and laid away the crucifix. 
But both rested their confidence upon bringing men into 
personal relations with Christ as the way to the Father, 
and on melting, changing, purging, and inspiring their 
hearts with His love, His suffermgs, His history, and His 


character. Both addressed the heart and imagination, the 
emotional and passional nature of man. Both together 
supplied him with a positive faith and ritual. What 
we now want is not the union of the precise faith of 
the Reformed with the precise ritual of the Roman 
Church ; but the union of the principles of both, of faith 
and worship, body of doctrine, and clothing and shelter 
of this body in a worship and Church. True, we must 
reassert a positive faith first. A theology is our first 
need and our first step. Our next will follow of itself, 
and will be a worship. “But the theology we are to re- 
assert is to be the theology of the Church universal—the 
creed of the apostles and of the Church in its general 
agreement—spoken in a new spirit; first seen in its es- 
sential and poetic significance, alive again; and then 
spoken with such simplicity and reality and power as to 
recommend itself not as a return or a compromise, but as 
a better and richer expression of what the foremost re- 
formers are now, with unsatisfactormess to themselves 
and others, and im a poor, private language, trying to say 
under the names of the various reformatory isms je Re- 
ligion and Philanthropy. 

The great Christian formulas, the theological vocabu- 
lary of the Christian ages, the creed of evangelized Hu- 
manity, was, I suppose, providentially originated, and 
needs must have been written then, if at all, in an era 
when the robust imagination, the passionate heart, the 
uncalculating conscience of the world had not fallen 
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thralls to the critical, dissecting, and often murderous 
intellect. As the Bible itself derives its human charm, 
and might, and immortality from its indifference to eriti- 
cism, its sublime superiority to the mere understanding 
—flowing from an inspiration that originally created the 
large and various, the mystic and infinite nature of Man 
—so the creed of the Church derives its power and per- 
manency from the imaginative and passionate phrases 
and formulas in which it is expressed—so confounding 
to the lower, so intelligible to the higher reason, so para- 
doxical to the finite understanding, yet so true to the 
dual and unbounded nature of man. 

Thus the triune doxologies of the Scriptures, after- 
wards formulized m the Trinity of the Church, were de- 
signed to give permanent protection to the profound 
Unitarianism of the Old and New Testaments against 
habilities to pure Deism on the one hand, and to Anthro- 
pomorphism on the other. This protection has in latter 
ages been effectually resisted by literalizing the truly 
Unitarian Trinity of the Bible and the early Church, into 
a Tripersonal and Titheistic Deity, which has reacted im 
producing an unscriptural, because a merely literal Uni- 
tarianism, ending in Deism; and a spurious Unitarian- 
ism, even in the Trimitarian body itself, ending in An- 
thropomorphism. 

Strange as it may sound, and certainly it is not said 
for its strangeness, Unitarianism, a false, spurious, and 


unscriptural Unitarianism, is the popular tendency and 
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peril in the orthodox communions of our day; a Unita- 
rianism which drops the Father and the Holy Spirit, to 
declare Jesus the only God. “Jesus only ”—not Jesus 
the Christ, the Sent, the Divine Incarnation, the Son of 
God, but Jesus the Almighty, is the rallymg ery of the 
sentimental and impatient leaders of Christendom, who 
unscrupulously sacrifice their written creeds to the exi- 
gencies of the hour. In lke manner, the New Church, 
as it technically styles itself, with so much of value, and 
truth, and power, and so important in its suggestiveness 
at this crisis, followmg its wonderful genius Swedenborg, 
avows and petrifies ito a creed this unimaginative and 
unscriptural doctrine of modern sentimental orthodoxy, 
the essential paternity of Jesus Christ, and thus unhappily 
harmonizes with and strengthens the dangerous, because 
fascinating, anthropomorphism of modern heresy. It is 
in ultimate effect, though certamly not in actual intention 
on either side, a worse Deism; for in place of “God is 
a spirit,’ we have a Man for our only suggestion of | 
God. On the other hand, our own historic and avowed 
Unitarianism, neglecting the Triune formula of the New 
Testament, and disowning the Church formula, has logi- 
cally degenerated in one wing and in the hands of those 
unchecked by the instincts of an evangelical heart, which 
has saved the main body, into a Unitarianism of Deism— 
in which the revealed God in the person of Christ, and 
the immanent God in the Church, the bride of Christ, 
are both lost, with all the possibilities of @ Religion and 
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a worship, though not with the necessary loss of religion 
and worship themselves. It is, then, the interest, the 
duty of a true Unitarianism, to hold orthodoxy strictly 
to her own creed, and to hold herself as strictly to the 
Bible formula and the early triune, in opposition to the 
tripersonal creed of the Church. An evangelical Unita- 
rianism is the most Scriptural Trinitarianism extant. It 
understands and can revive the original meaning of the 
creed of Christendom, and it alone, perhaps, can do it. 
It is im deeper sympathy with Athanasius, and Augus- 
tine, and Ambrose—aye, with Luther himself—than their 
own modern disciples. The traditional Church at pres- 
ent holds the dies of the Gospel coin in her hands: the 
silver and the gold, from which alone a new circulation 
can be created, are in the unconscious hearts and minds 
of the dissenting and protesting world. 


III. In the next place, I address you as representa- 
tives of the Protestant body. I hold myself amenable to 
Protestantism, for the opinions I have expressed in re- 
gard to the Church of the past and the Church of the 
future. Jam a Protestant of the Protestants, and at the 
extrement verge of dissent from Roman or other hierar- 
chical pretensions. I believe in no apostolical succession 
which depends on men’s palms and polls, which can be 
broken by a fraud, interrupted by an accident, or handed 
down like vaceme or political legitimacy. When civili- 
zation shall be deemed dependent on the caprices of 
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what the fashionable call society, and not on what God 
calls, and has himself established as, society, I shall be- 
eve that Christianity depends on what Roman and 
Anglican bishops and clergy—call the Church, and not on 
what Christ calls, and has established as, the Church. 
The Church is to Christendom precisely what society is 
to civilization ; namely, the flexible yet constant, unde- 
fined yet unmistakable reality, which shapes the institu- 
tions and opinions, and vitalizes and inspires the senti- 
ments of Christian believers ; just as the potent authority 
and voice of society shapes the domestic and personal 
habits, usages, and obligations of the citizen. The 
Church is a tradition, an hereditary thing, having the 
life of its head and all who have been jomed to its head 
through the Christian ages, united in it. It comes 
down in the corporal and spiritual blood of the successive 
generations of believers, and in the creeds and customs 
of the saints and sages, who have been ordained by God, 
and accepted by their fellows, as its tongue and hand— 
some articulating its faith, others interpretimg its polity. 
Its ofices are real and authoritative, its officers merely 
temporary and representative ; it is set up wherever a 
sincere believer meets two or three of his brethren in 
the name of Christ, and in it dwell all the sects and or- 
ders of Christians of every name, who accept Christ as 
their living head, and acknowledge the generations stand- 
ing between them and their fountain, as having been in 
a connection like their own with the well of salvation 
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that overflowed in Palestine. I know and believe that no 
additions like those of the Romanist, and no subtractions 
like those of the Quaker—no superfluous ordinances and 
rites, and no defective ritual—can cut off or exclude any 
of Christ’s disciples from his Church. That the Church 
of the Apostles had special usages and customs, and 
that those usages and customs are important and valu- 
able, nay, that the common wisdom of Christendom has 
established certain usages and customs which are precious 
and ought to be universally adopted, I certamly think ; 
but I make a radical distinction between what is essen- 
tial and what is expedient, what is imdispensable and 
what is only important. ¥ Thus baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, I hold to be sacraments ; not merely expressive 
and interesting rites, ornamental and pleasant, but’ the 
vehicles of special and mystic influence. I do not pre- 
tend to fathom their virtue and significance. I practice 
and uphold them with an humble feeling, that being of 
Christ’s appomtment, what cannot be told about them is 
more expresssive than what can. But on the other 
hand, I cannot, for the very reason that they are exter- 
nal and ancillary, put them on a level with the faith 
and spirit of the Gospel; and to those who have the 
faith and spirit, I cannot deny fellowship and Church- 
manship, because of their question, or even their neg- 
lect of these to me precious ordinances. And so with 
the external evidences of the Gospel. They are to me 
most true and important./ I entertain no fear that 
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science, philosophy, or historic criticism will overthrow 
the reality of the miracles, or the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the Gospels. And TI hold the scholarship or eriti- 
cism which thinks it has done this, very cheap and very 
transitory in its influence, although now much exalted 
and widely accepted. But I cannot deny the Christian 
name to those who sincerely claim it on any ground, or 
the Christian character to those who actually have it, no 
matter with what illogical opmions they may unite it. I 
suppose we shall be compelled to acknowledge that 
Atheists sometimes believe in God with their hearts, even 
when they deny him with their heads; and that logical 
Infidels are still good Christians in their affections and 
conversation. Yet such is the noble tendency of man to 
consistency in the working of the several parts of his na- 
ture, that it does not seem to me safe to say that errors 
of opinion do not imply errors of feeling, and that logi- 
cal Atheism or Infidelity do not tend to create practical 
Atheism and Infidelity. At any rate, if we spare the 
character and name of unbelievers, there is no reason 
why we should spare their erroneous opmions—although 
an attack on the last is almost as certain to be deemed 
a personal offence as an attack on the first. 

IT am well aware of the alleged arrogance of assuming 
the existence of a fixed standard of opinion m regard to 
God’s being and Christ’s mission. But I flatly disown all 
allegiance to those theories of so-called freedom of thought 
and mquiry, which allow every man’s right to assume 
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the ignorance and folly of all his predecessors—to ap- 
proach all social, political, and religious questions, as if he 
were the first man—or after the order of Melchisedec, 
without father or mother—approach them, as though 
he had the authority, and wisdom, and imdependence of 
humanity itself; instead of bemg a mere tendril of that 
noble and sturdy vine. There are truths in regard to 
politics, society religion, history, Christianity, manners, 
science, art, which are no longer properly in debate. 
True, they are debated; as Hazlitt debated the New- 
tonian astronomy; as Godwin debated the existence of 
society ; as Buckle debates the influence of religion on 
civilization ;—but they are debated only by eccentric, 
abnormal, or presumptuous minds—minds out of pitch 
in the great concert of the race. Universal scepticism is 
their only justification. Such pests to humanity as these 
disputers of the moral multiplication-table, must expect 
to arouse the indignation of sober and amenable minds. 
There is no profit m the speculations which question the 
axioms of civilization and Christendom. It is not one 
man’s opinion against another man’s opinion, but one 
man against humanity, that then appears at the bar of 
judgment—and it is as the voice of truth and humanity, 
not as the voice of an mdividual, that the denunciation of 
Atheism, infidelity, socialism, spiritisn, polygamy is then 
pronounced and heard. These are high-treason, scandalum 
magnatum, against the life of the race, and of civilization 
and Christianity. As such, no terms are to be kept-with 
them. Ifa man claims the liberty of scuttling the shin 
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I and my family sail in, I shall not reason with him; if 
he assail the fundamental order of society, or the founda- 
tions of the general faith, or the moral law, I shall not 
argue the pot with him as one of honest doubt and 
mere matter of opmion. I shall assume the ground of one 
standmg on the truth, and if it is necessary to say any 
thing at all, I shall say, this is the wildness of error, 
or the recklessness of falsehood. Any other principle 
leads directly to barbarism. ¥ The perilous folly of allow- 
ing polity, morals, religion, to be wholly open questions 
—of owning that nothing is settled, that there are no first 
principles, no established facts, no rules, no laws, is 
fast revealing itself. It is as fatal to freedom as to 
order. The problem of human existence is not freedom 
for freedom’s sake, but freedom for truth’s sake, for 
order’s sake, for humanity’s sake, for Christ’s sake, and 
for God’s sake. Freedom for freedom’s sake, like think- 
ing for thinkmg’s sake, ends im anarchy and general 
scepticism. Man’s need is truth, peace, order, virtue, 
piety. The cry which makes liberty of thought and 
liberty of action the sole cry of the times, is a ery from 
the senses and the surface, not from the depths of the 
soul. The soul groaning, de profundis, asks for law, 
guidance, help, sympathy, accordance, union. It is loyal, 
-not rebellious ; amenable to authority and open to evi- 
dence, not defiant and resistful. It wishes to follow, 
not to lead; to lean, not to overthrow; to add itself to 
the common wisdom and faith, not to become an wre- 
solvable faction outside the integer of humanity. And, 
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therefore, there is no insolence so insupportable as that 
of the sincere egotists, who expect to have humanity stop 
its business and stand on its defence, to answer their 
moral and religious crotchets—as if every knight-errant 
of the day might open his lists in the public squares of 
Christendom, and were entitled to break his lance with 
the Church and society and humanity, before their claims 
could be considered settled and absolute! If Protestant- 
ism mean entire irresponsibility to the common reason, 
and common conscience, and common wisdom of Chris- 
tendom ; if it mean that one opinion, however new, isas 
good as another, however old—that guesses and specula- 
tions are as respectable as wisdom and experience ; if it 
mean that a man has a right to protest against any thing 
however generally received, and still be considered sober, 
sane, and civilized—to hold and express any views, how- 
eyer subversive of society and morals and religion ;—and 
still be welcomed as a friend and counsellor and sage— 
then I am no Protestant. But I am a Protestant, and 
I protest agamst this folly as a return to barbarism; 
a conspiracy against common-sense ; a scornful abuse of 
the ages and the generations who, in their combined 
experience and wisdom, had a thousand times the oppor- 
tunities of any one age ignoring their testimony, to settle 
the truth, and who gave it to us as their tearful and pre- 
cious inheritance. We may and must add to it, but we 
may not divide from it. True Protestantism is allegiance 
to truth ; defiance only of external, and capricious, and self- 
made authorities ; liberty only to pursue the truth under 
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the limitations of duty, humility, honor, and law. What 
goes beyond, or aside of this, is not Protestantism, but 
Pyrrhonism ; not philanthropy, but ego-ism ; not reverence 
for humanity, but self-conceit; not liberty for reason, 
but license for passion, pride, and pomposity. Such 
Protestantism is not of the school of Luther, Melancthon, 
Erasmus, of John Robinson and Channing, reverential 
of the past, in hope of the future, tender to the memory 
of. truth’s olden friends and supporters, while brave in 
fresh conquests for her throne! No! 


“nor any school 
But that where blind and brawling Ignorance 
Delivers brawling judgments, unashamed, 


On all things all day long” ‘ 


IV. Lastly, I address you as Representatives of the 
Nineteenth Century and of this New Country. I hold 
myself amenable to the spirit of the country and the 
Nineteenth Century for any views or sentiments of mme 
that seem reactionary and distrustful of the progressive 
forces of the times. I know and confess myself to be a 
child of the age. Its peculiar ideas and characteristic 
emotions throb in my brain and tingle in my blood. I 
have fed upon its promises and prospects with an eager 
appetite. The age has given me whatever mspiration, 
courage, or activity | may possess. Jam its grateful son. 
It might do for other and stronger men, rich m learning, 
consciously mdebted to other eras more than to thei . 


* Tennyson’s Idyls of the King, page 118. 
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own—genuine but adopted citizens of the Nineteenth 
Century—to criticize their own times in a desponding or 
hostile temper, and thus to bring themselves into noble 
suspicion with their cotemporaries. There were honest 
and magnanimous tories in 1776, whose sense of what 
they owed to the mother country made them honorably 
incapable of sympathy with a movement which was nigh 
treason to those who did not feel it to be justifiable and 
glorious Revolution. But Adams, and Otis, and Quin- 
cy, and Henry, and Hamilton, and Jefferson, and Greene, 
and Washington, could not flee to Nova Scotia, nor allow 
themselves to seem lukewarm or doubtful of the virtue 
of the quarrel they had taken up. Nor can I, owing 
most that I am and enjoy to the age and the country, wil- 
lingly pass for a despiser of and railer at the mother that 
bore me. Nor have I railed, nor do I despise. I have 
criticized the age, but it has been as a son, within the 
house, criticizes the traits of the family he loves most 
and himself belongs to. In the confidence of one sworn 
in his deepest heart to fidelity to his country and his 
era, I have frankly told my brothers the secrets whis- 
pered by the spirit of the age itself to one of her own 
most docile children. And those secrets have been not 
of the necessity or the wisdom of abandoning any thing 
gained for Humanity or Freedom, or of retreating from 
any ground won, or returning to any untenable positions 
deserted ; but only, while continuing the advance, of the 
duty of maimtaining an unbroken connection with the 
éase of all human operations; of bringing forward what- 
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ever of truth and value had in haste and rashness been 
left behind, and of recognizing our proper allies, be they 
of foreign soils or remote ages, in the great battle of 
freedom and truth. 

The real spirit of this age, when it runs clear and 
sees its own nature, will acknowledge itself to be that 
of essential progress in true Humanity—a new faith in 
Man, a bolder trust in truth as his glorious heritage, a 
legitimation of human instincts and powers. “ Man,” 
says the age, “is not the child of the devil, but the 
son of God; Nature is not the image of man’s ruin, 
but the shadow of God’s perfection; the world and so- 
ciety are not a prison and a torture-chamber, a vale of 
tears and an ante-room of hell, but a school, a play- 
ground, a Father’s house, a divine residence for the in- 
fancy of human existence.” But the other ages also 
have had their spirit, their truths, and their experience, 
and they have left their wealth and wisdom as our imher- 
itance. To add the conquests of our own age to the 
victories of theirs; to mix m the crucible of our times 
the silver and the gold of the past with the newly-dis- 
covered metals, the platmum and aluminum of the pres- 
ent, and to make an amalgam of all the precious thimgs 
in the commonwealth cf Humanity—this is the deeper 
suggestion of the essential spirit of the times. A disre- 
spect and forgetfulness of the past, a contempt for the 
institutions that transmit its life, an isolation im self-com- 
placency, a rash abandonment of the conquests, the ex- 
perience, and the truths of Humanity historically studied 
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and integrated—is the peril of our cis-Atlantic position, 
and of our continental breadth and newness. There is no 
nation in the world so broken from the past in self-con- 
sciousness, so ignorant of the past by habit, position, and 
pre-occupation, by beckoning prospects and an alluring 
future, as ours; yet no nation over which the past is 
sooner or later destmed to exert so great and precious 
an influence. Our soil was left virgin for thousands of 
years, to be at last sowed with the seed of another hemi- 
sphere ; our American mind and character, yet without 
a characteristic literature or art, or nationality, as our 
country is still without a name—for the United States 
of America is a description rather than a title—waits in 
maiden simplicity the awakening of ideas and passions 
that Humanity is not yet moved to communicate to her. 
Well has our distinguished fellow-citizen, Prof. Guyot, 
called America the female hemisphere. Young and a 
virgin, God prepares her as a bride for her husband. 
Europe the heir of the whole past—the memory of his- 
tory, the essence of ages—is the old and ever young 
bridegroom of America. The bride has the wide terri- 
terial domain, the mmocence, the beauty, the sponta- 
neous affections, the fresh feelings that belong to her 
years ; the bridegroom has the heirlooms of his fathers, 
the ancestral traditions, the cultivated veneration, the 
tried experience, the sifted wisdom, and concentrated 
strength of our completer Humanity. The nuptial 
hour is at hand. Already America has received her 
bridal presents, as of old, in a beautiful procession of 
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youths and maidens that have come to make her country 
theirs. Europe is even now here by his representatives 
in millions. Already America is prepared for his more 
immediate coming. And that coming is to be in the 
fearless welcome of Europe’s great soul—the vital past, 
the glorious consciousness of humanity, alive to all its 
experiences, jealous of all its achievements, mindful of all 
its benefactors, true to every regenerating, glorious and 
divme impulse that has ever thrilled and ennobled its 
heart. An American literature, an American art, an 
American Church, can only be the products of the past 
impregnating the present, the fruits of Europe’s loins 
and America’s womb. For God is the God of the 
whole earth, and to him the future and the past are both 
present. This world has a plan. Civilization is its pro- 
cess and history its story. 

The nineteenth century will be always memorable 
for two events,—the discovery of vaccination and the 
union of the hemispheres by the Atlantic cable. Both 
are symbols of the savmg powers of transmissive in- 
fluences. Vaccination saved America from decimation 
by loathsome and deforming disease; the Atlantic 
telegraph saves it from the moral and spiritual bar- 
renness of disconnection with that Europe that owns, 
and is, the past. The thrill of sacred joy which the 
first syllables from that sea-piercng tongue sent to 
the heart of America, bespoke its symbolic and im- 
mortal significance. It declared the union of the 
hemispheres, of the past and the present, and then was 
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silent, as if no meaner word should ever cross its ocean- 
parted lips. I bless God to have lived im that great day, 
the first historic day since Paradise was lost, that saw 
the world a moral globe and the race a unit !—The first 
that ever m cosmic experience added to the beauty of 
youth the dignity of age; and to the ardor of hope the 
serenity of memory. Yes, the intoxication of the new 
Wine was threatening us with national madness. We 
were drunk with hope and animal spirits. We were 
ready to disown our father and our mother in our con- 
fident boyhood. Art, religion, law, custom, experience, 
all were in peril, not from too little, but from too much 
life. Humanity had broken loose im its crude rampant 
blood, and was ready to call its senses and its passions, 

its whole self. It despised authority, flung back the past 
into the face of history, and asked only to be let alone. 
But the tide is turning. Blessed the swift ships that 
bear our people to and fro over what is no longer the 
division wall, but the uniting passage-way of the world’s 
ereat mansion! Blessed the art that seeks our shores, 
the literature, the emigrants, the news, the commerce that 
teaches us respect and a sense of inter-dependence. No 
fear that any experience of Europe shall alienate a single 
true American heart ! Europe for America; the wisdom, 
the experience, the art, the law, the veneration of Europe 
for America’s soil and America’s freedom, and America’s 
broad and equal and glorious institutions; thi; is the 
spirit of every noble American traveller’s “self-criticism 

the burden of his rich lesson learned abroad ! 
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If it be reactionary and treasonable to liberty and 
the age while believing heartily in both to believe also 
that Christianity is an historical religion, and the 
Christian Church the channel of her influence, deepen- 
ed and enriched with every age, whose continuity is to 
be insisted on and. maintained; that Christian civili- 
zation is ever one and the same flower, sprung from 
one root, filled with one sap, running along one un- 
broken vine ; that humanity is one integral being, with 
a common destiny and consciousness, and that the inter- 
est of each and every generation and nation, is in main- 
tainmg the largest sympathy and the most universal 
acquaintance with the whole ; that America is the child 
and the bride of the ages, and the nineteenth century 
the heir, but also the ward and the pupil, of all the 
centuries gone; that her blood, full of the past, needs 
to be interpreted to her heart and her brain, till she 
knows and acknowledges her origin, her generation, and 
her destiny ; owns that her spirit is not her own, but 
the voice of Humanity ; her religion not her own, but the 
religion of Christ, the common Saviour; her God not 
her own, but the Father of the nations—if to believe 
and to teach this while proclaimmg freedom and advance- 
ment, be reactionary, and treasonable to progress and 
liberty, then, and then only, am I a traitor to the country 
and the age, the Protestantism and the denomination, 
the congregation and the life, to which I profess an hum- 
ble but changeless and undying allegiance 
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“And if a man also strive for masteries,yet is he not crowned, except he strive 
lawfully. The husbandman that laboreth must be first partaker of the fruits.” 


Wuatever may be the particular meaning of 
the declaration in the text, it is certain that this 
important truth is implied, viz: that no one should 
expect success in any work when he has neglected, 
or wrongly used the means which God has ap- 
pointed : that no one, for an imperfect or untimely 
use of means, should expect that reward which is 
promised only to him who ‘employs those means 
faithfully and seasonably. ‘To illustrate and apply 
this important truth is the present object. 

God has appointed certain means to be em- 
ployed to attain certain results ; and these means 
are uniform ; the same now asat the beginning of 
the creation ; the same with one individual as with 
another. But how often does man forget this 
great truth in certain applications of it. Froma 
partial and careless view of things how often does 
he come to the strange conclusion that he may 
choose his own means and his own ways for ob- 
taining an object, without adhering closely to those 
ways and means appointed by his Maker. But 
our Maker has appointed not oniy certain means 

for the attainment of certain ends, but also certain 


A CN . 
times and seasons: and reason and observation 
concur with revelation in teaching us, that “to 
every thing there is a season, and a time to every | 
purpose under the heaven.” The husbandman, 
if he neglect the accustomed labors of the spring, 
never expects the autumnal harvest. He knows 
that the rain and sunshine will fall in vain upon 
his fields, if the cultivating hand has not been busy — 
there during the spring-time. He expects not a 
miracle to create the tender blade in spring, and 
present to him the ripened ear in autumn, if he 
has neglected the appointed duties of seed-time. 
He would be astonished to receive such a reward 
for his negligence. It would exhibit such a con- - 
tradiction in the natural world as would confound 
him; an instance for a parallel to which he would 
search in vain throuvh all the course of nature 
since the creation. With this knowledge of ex- 
perience and reason, the prudent husbandman 
never lets pass the seasons without giving faithful 
heed to their call to be up and doing the work be- 
longing to each. Inthe time of sowing, he never 
suffers an inauspicious breeze or cloud, or the tar- 
diness of the spring’s advance, to shake his confi- 
dence in the divine promise, that ‘‘while the earth 
remaineth, seed-time and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day and night 
shall not cease,” but labors in hope and faith that 
what he has intrusted to his Heavenly Father’s 
. care, will, in its own proper season, reward him 
with a seven-fold abundance. He performs his 
part with faithfulness, and leaves the event with 
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God. Soin every case. Look into all the wide 
variety of human pursuit, to every thing that en- 
gages the labor or excites the ambition of men, 
and say, Is there among them all an instance where 
an individual presumes to hope for success without 
diligence in the previous use of the appointed 
means; for reward, without fulfilling the condi- 
tions? Not one instance. The student of nature © 
or science never looks forward to excellence, but 
through the path of deep, laborious study. Anx- 
ious hours of research and meditation are the 
price he must pay to gain access to the bright 
summit which he views in the distance, and which 
he has long held before him as the height of his 
attainment. The hero expects not fame and the 
crown of honor, but through the burden of many 
a successful conflict. And the merchant, whose 
ambition is the accumulation of riches, spares no 
pains or exposures ; leaves no part of the habita- 
ble world unvisited, which promises to add to his 
wealth and fulfil his heart’s desire. So in every 
pursuit. We never expect the reward, without 
paying the price. We never expect it, because it 
was never so done. It would be a direct contra- 
diction to all reason and all experience. It would 
manifest an entire departure from the laws by 
which the world has been governed hitherto, since 
the creation. ‘The principle always has been that 
certain means should be employed, certain seasons 
observed, and certain labors required to accom- 
plish certain ends. ‘This rule is so uniform that 
the world would be astonished, as at a miracle, to 
‘witness a single departure from it. 
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And, now, let the question be asked, Why do 
any expect to proceed in spiritual concerns and 
pursuits, in a manner different from that which 
all find it necessary to adopt in earthly pur- 
suits ° Why do any suppose that the eternal 
riches of the soul may be secured without the ob- 
servance of means, times and seasons; when the 
perishing treasures. of the earth require all this 
faithfulness and care, and strict obedience to ap- 
pointed laws? On what ground do ahy fix the 
expectation or hope, that the blessings of heaven 
may be gained by a single effort, its happiness se- 
cured by a sigh of selfish sorrow, a pang of re- 
morse or a tear of regret at the last moment of » 
life? Has our. Maker appointed certain. means 
to be employed, certain seasons to be observed, 
and required certain labors for the obtaining of 
perishable riches ; and does he depart from this 
principle in the bestowment of those spiritual, in- 
corruptible treasures, set before us in the Bible ? 
- Has he appointed certain means to be employed 
for the obtaining of that which is least; and has 
he not appointed means for obtaining that which 
is greatest? It would seem that the mere state- 
ment of the question would lead the sincere, un- 
prejudiced inquirer to the truth. 

But what does experience teach us on this sub- 
ject ? Does this teach us that our spiritual happi- 
ness, our salvation, our heaven, is a gift bestowed 
without our faithfulness to rules and laws; ora 
treasure to be acquired by the use of means? What 
is happiness? What is that future state of énjoy- 
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ment and peace promised in the Gospel, and which 
all desire to possess after death? The most perfect 
happiness of which we can conceive is that which 
resides in the soul; that inward state of the spirit 
which results from a constant desire and endeavor 
to obey the whole law of God ; a willing’, free sub- 
jection of all the faculties, the principles, the af- 
fections and the life to the law of righteousness. 
. It is certain that a soul cannot be miserable in this 
world nor in any other, which submits itself to this 
rule; and it is as certain that a soul cannot be 
happy in this life nor any other, that has not sub- 
mitted itself to this rule. Our happiness, then, is 
the consciousness of being reconciled to the law 
and will of our Maker ; the feeling of harmony 
between our soul and the Divine Spirit ; that in- 
ward testimony which Paul speaks of, where he 
declares, ‘The Spirit itself beareth witness with 
our spirit that we are the children of God.” This 
is true happiness; and all will possess true happi- 
ness, both here and hereafter, just in proportion 
as their souls are in this state of reconciliation, 
harmony and peace with God. This, we all ex- 
perience, is our happiness in the present life ; and 
we have no reason for supposing that the happi- 
ness of the future state will be materially different — 
in kind, though it will be in degree, from that 
which the pure in heart experience here. And 
now, the all-important question comes up, and it 
must have an answer. Is this inward conscious- 
ness, this reconciliation, peace and harmony with 
the Divine Spirit, a happiness that can be given 


0 
, by one being to another’ Is it a thing that can be 
inherited? Is it a gift that can be bestowed like an 
earthly property or a piece of money ? or, to put 
the question in a plainer form, how can a man be 
conscious of being what he is fully conscious he 
is not ? How can a person know and feel that he 
has done his duty, when he knows and feels that 
he has neither done his duty nor endeavored to do 
it? When the question is reduced to this absur- 
dity, it requires no further remark. Happiness, 
then, the inward happiness of the soul, that which 
is mainly to constitute our heaven here and here- 
after, is something that cannot be given, cannot 
be bestowed by one being upon another being.— 
The soul, possessing this happiness, must have 
gained it by its own free choice, labor and faith- 
fulness. It must have voluntarily entered the con- 
flict, gained the victory, and won the immortal 
prize, or it cannot possess it. No man is crowned 
“ except he strive lawfully.” The soul, whether in 
the present or the future state, must have still im 
its own undying remembrance its former conflicts 
and triumphs; the path of its temptations and con- 
quests must be still vivid in its recollections, ‘as it 
looks back on the scene of life that is past. If 
the duties of the past have been well accomplish- 
ed, its works faithfully done, happiness is the ever 
present reward ; if badly done or neglected; what 
can be the result but misery! 
Again, what does reason say? If onatisil are 
to be made happy in the future life, without the 
faithful use of appointed means.im the present life, . 
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why did God appoint and establish these means and 
secure them to the world at such a mighty cost of 
suffering on the part of his chosen servants? Why 
has he spoken from heaven through his Son,and es- 
tablished his ministry of reconciliation among men 
to bring them to repentance and holiness?’ Why 
was a Saviour sent to labor, suffer and die, and his 
Apostles to suffer persecution, stripes and martyr- 
dom in order to preach and establish Christianity, if 
men are as well without it as with it; or if men 
can be saved without obeying it? These means 
of mercy and grace, it is very difficult to account 
for on the supposition. The wonderful price by 
which they were purchased seems altogether inad- 
equate to secure an object so trifling. For if all 
are to be alike in the future state ; all that Chris- 
tianity is worth is to comfort and strengthen us for 
a few short years here on earth. And what does 

scripture say ? Look at the declarations and ex- 
amples there. They must decide the matter.— 
From them there is no appeal. If there is any 
thing plainly taught in the Bible, this appears to 
be, viz:—that salvation is to be attained only by a 
diligent and faithful use of means in this present 
life. Under the law of Moses, obedience was the 
only ground of personal reward and national pros- 
perity. So, under the new dispensation, spiritual 
obedience is the condition of spiritual happiness, 
which we call heaven. Mark the solemn, emphat- 
ic words of the Great Teacher as he declares the 
conditions, ‘Whosoever shall confess me before 


men, him will I also confess before my Father 
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which is in heaven; but whosoever shall ee oe 
ed of me and my words, of him shall the 'sohh ee 
Man be ashamed, when he comes in the ‘glory of 
his Father with the holy angels.” Can these words 
of the Saviour be properly interpreted iio 
mitting this :—that whoever neglects to embrace 
the Christian Religion, in heart and life, must fail 
of salvation? Our Lord, whenever he speaks of 
the accepted of God, represents them as those 
only who have been diligent in the work and du- 
ties which God has appointed. And ih the writ-- 


ings of the Apostles, the reward is always spoken 
of in close connexion with a faithful use of means. 
“So run, that ye may obtain,” is the language, 
which certainly implies that they might “run” 1 in 
such a manner as not to obtain. “In due season 
we shallreap.” On what condition? “2f we faint 
not.” ‘Let us lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with 
patience the race that isset beforeus.” “To him 
that overcometh, I will grant to sit with me in my 
throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down 
with my Father in his throne.” These are de- 
clared as the words of Jesus. Paul exhorts Tim- 
othy to “endure hardness as a good soldier of Je- 
sus Christ,” We find the christian course’ often 
compared to a warfare ; and the apostle exhorts 
the Ephesian christians to take to themselves the 
whole armor of God, that they may be able to 
withstand in the evil day. The same apostle 
describes his own labors and conflicts in language 
like this, “Brethren, I count not myself to have ap- 
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prehended,” i. e. to have reached perfection, ‘‘but 
this one thing I do ; forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto things which 
are; before, I press toward the mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” In 
another place, he speaks thus, “I therefore so run, 
not as uncertainly: so fight I, not as one that 
beateth the air. But I keep under my body, and 
bring it into subjection : lest that, by any means, 
when I have preached to others, I myself should be 
a cast-away.”” Now, what does Paul mean here 
by a cast-away, if it is not the possibility of losing 
his salvation at last by a want of self-denial and 
watchfulness? Jesus Christ, the Head of the 
church and Captain of our salvation, is represent- 
ed as having received his glorious distinction and 
honor in heaven as the reward of his faithfulness 
to his Father’s will, “he humbled himself, and be- 
came obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross. Wherefore’'God hath highly exalted him 
and given him a name which is above every 
name.” And again, the Father of all is represent- 
ed as addressing the Soninthese words, ‘“‘ Thou 
hast loved righteousness, and hated iniquity; there- 
fore God, even thy God, hath anointed thee with 
the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” Here, the 
reason given for the reward is obedience, faithful- 
ness to duty. 

And, now, shall any expect to find happiness in 


a very different way from that which the word of 


God points out as the only way ’— different from 
that in which the Saviour and his apostles obtain- 
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ed it? On what ground do any fix such a hope?’ 
We have seen that experience, reason and the Bi- 
ble are all againstsuch a hope. ©) © if 
It follows, then, that all,who look for fail me 
piness to any other source than the faithful use of 
present means, are under a great mistake and will 
certainly fail of the happiness they expect. : They 
who depend for their salvation on the righteous- 
ness of Christ; who persuade themselves that 
Christ’s obedience will, in some mysterious man- 
ner, be transferred to their benefit; ‘who count on 
the merits of their Saviour instead of obeying his 
commandments; these, if the principles in this 
discourse are Correct, will be disappointed. Spir- 
itual happiness, the happiness of heaven, is not 
like an article of merchandise, capable of being 
_ transferred or bestowed; a thing to be earned or | 
purchased by one and given to another. Con- 
ceive, for a moment, a soul just having passed the 
~ bound of its earthly existence, and entering upon 
its future retributions. It has very imperfectly 
fulfilled the purposes of its probation on earth, and 
it knows it and feels it, as it never did before. — 
The scenes of former neglects and transgressions 
come up to view with a dark, condemning aspect ; 
the voice of conscience, now no longer to be silen- 
ced by dissipation, is loud and thrilling. The ob- 
jects by which the soul was allured and cheated 
during its dwelling in the flesh, are all removed. 
The soul is now cast upon its own reflections — 
the eye of the spirit is turned inward, and it must 
see‘as it is seen, and know as itis known. How 
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can that soul be made happy? It is plain that 
nothing can remove the misery within it but the 
destruction of memory and conscience. Take an 
instance of a person in the present life. He has 
just committed a crime. He knows it and feels 
it. He feels remorse, and is very miserable. He 
would give the world to be at peace, he would for- 
get his deed if he could, he would fly from his 
' guilt; but it clingsto himlike his life, and will 
follow him if he fly to the ends of the earth; and 
it will follow him if he fly to the spiritual world. He 
may leave his body behind him, but not his misery; 
for that is in his soul which he cannot leave. What 
can be done for that man to make him happy and 
remove his misery while here on earth? It is plain 
that there is one means of relief and only one; and 
that is sincere repentance and a thorough refor- 
mation of heart and life ;—a faithful application of 
the means of mercy which God has appointed for 
repairing the violence done to his righteous law, 
and removing the misery from the guilty soul., 
Again. If the principles set forth in this dis- 
course are correct, they who think they may sin 
with impunity because God is a merciful, Being, 
are in.a great and dangerous error. Many endeav- 
or to persuade themselves and others that to sin in 
this life is not so dangerous a thing after all; since 
God is so merciful that he will not punish the sin- 
ner in the future life for a short course of trans- 
gression in the present state. ‘To such, the reply 
might well be made,—May not the husbandman, 
who neglects to plough and sow his fields at the 
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proper season, say the same, and with equal pro- 
priety? May he not say—‘‘God is so full of mer- 
cy that he will never suffer me and my family to 

’ starve and perish for merely neglecting, a fewsdays 
in the spring, to cultivate and plant my_ fields.””— 
Now we know, that he who does neglect to plant 
his fields at the proper season must experience the ° 
evil consequence—he must starve and perish un- 
less he can obtain his bread from some other 
source. His Maker will never work a miracle to 
save him in his idleness, even though he starve 
and perish. The case of the careless husbandman 
is, in its principles, exactly parallel with that of 
the sinner. Both have neglected to use the means 
God has appointed ; one has neglected to use the 
means appointed for the support of his body ; the 
other, the means appointed for the perfection and 
happiness of his soul. Both have neglected to 
obey the established laws of God; and both must 
meet the consequences ; there isno way to avoid 
them. No one will say that God is unmerciful, 
because he has suffered the consequences of neg- 
lect and idleness to follow upon the husbandman : 
neither any more is he unmerciful because he al-_ 
lows the consequences of transgression to follow 
upon the sinner. God is merciful. - All that we 
see and feel declares this glorious truth; but he 
cannot contradict himself, and oppose his own 
laws. . He never did, never will, never can. The 
great laws by which he governs the material and 
the spiritual worlds are unchangeable; the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever. ok 
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To those who think they may sin with impunity 
because God is merciful, it may be replied again: 
You mistake entirely the nature of sin, and of pun- 
ishment and of the divine government. The true 
account of sin, punishment and the divine govern- 
ment is plainly this, Man is created with an ani- 
mal and a spiritual nature, body and soul. His 
Maker has appointed certain laws by which both ~ 
shall be governed, guided and made happy. Cer- 
tain kinds and qualities of food, a proper amount 
of exercise, and certain habits of life are required 
to keep alive, to render healthy and vigorous the 
body.’ So, on the other hand, our Maker has ap- 
pointed certain rules of action to be observed, par- 
ticular objects to be pursued, certain thoughts to 
be indulged and affections cherished for develop- . 
ing, rendering happy and carrying forward to per- 
fection the soul. These appointed, established 
laws must be applied in both cases, or evil follows. 
Our bodily and spiritual constitutions are fitted to 
these laws, and these laws to our constitutions.— 
God has made them so, and it isnot for man to 
oppose or neglect the appointment with impunity. 
What would be the consequence, if a man should 
attempt to satisfy the calls of bodily hunger with 
husks and straw, the food of beasts? No one 
would hesitate to predict, with certainty, the de- 
struction of his life, if he persisted in his course of 
folly. And why? Because the body of the man 
is not fitted to subsist dn such material. A per- 
son, doing sucha thing, violates an established 
law of his nature ; and he must suffer the conse- 
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quence. It isnot God that inflicts the misery up- 
on the man; it is the consequence of his folly, the 
fruit of his violation of a law of his fature Onthe — 
other hand, ifa man refuse to: follow the rules, 
prescribed by his Maker, for the health and wel- 
fare of his spiritual nature; the consequence must 
be misery; and it cannot be avoided. And here, 
again, itis not God that inflicts the evil. The man 
has brought it on himself. It is the fruit of his 
iniquity, the wages of sin. This is the true ac- 
count of sin, of punishment and of the divine goy- 
ernment. ' 

It may be remarked again :— If the principles 
stated in this discourse are correct, those who de- 
pend on mere repentance, or single acts of duty, 
without reforming the character, are under a great 
mistake. Repentance is of value only as it leads 
to reformation; a reformation and renewal of the 
deep principles and affections of the soul. ‘True 
repentance always leads to this; and in this broad 
sense, the word repentance is to be understood in 
‘the New Testament, when itis named as a means 
of salvation ;—it always includes reformation of 
heart and life. Now, it is plain to all, that the 
soul is made worse, rather than better, by sorrow 
for sin, if that sorrow does not lead to a real im- 
provement of the soul and character. The value of 
every religious observance, ceremony, devotion 
and feeling must be estimated by the effect it has 
on the permanent character of the individual, and - 
byno other rule. Ishis character improved by 
his experiences, observances and professions ?, Do 
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his christian graces increase in proportion | to his 
ceremonies, professions and articles of faith ? — 
Does the person, by, his frequent attendance on 
religious exercises, and his professed communion 
with his. own soul and with his.God, feel his affec- 
tions gradually, loosened from the objects of earth, 
and taking a stronger hold on things above? Do 
his motives, desires and purposes better coincide 
with the rule set forth in the Gospel, than at any 
_ former period of his life’ If these fruits appear, 
there is encouragement ;—if they appear not,then 
all forms, all profession, all zeal and: feeling are 
vain. ‘Not every one that saith unto me Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but 
he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.” This plain rule of the Saviour must not 
be forgotten. The most that can be said of re- 
pentance, in itself considered, is, that it is a good 
beginning, if it is genuine repentance, a ‘godly 
sorrow,”—it is the first hopeful step toward heav- 
en. Ifreformation follow repentance, and thus 
prove it true and sincere; the individual isa chris- 
tian, he is saved from his sins and must be happy 
as long as he continues in the good way: Butif 
reformation follow not, all is vain and worse than 
vain. The individual is injured and driven fur- 
ther the downward road to death. 

To conclude; it may be said to all who are 
seeking to walk in the right path, seek it by the 
faithful use of those means which are constantly, 
around you; the means appointed by your Maker: 

2 then he will surely eat Do you ask what are 
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seit “Love the beeas “your od, 
heart, soul and mind ; and thy nei 
self.” And do you inquire how} you! may pr 
manifest this true love ? The reply is :—t —by 
ing to-day and every day, those “plain éc 
which the Saviour has set before ere thou 
wilt enter into life, Keep the commandments.” nn 
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SERMON, 


Tsa. 1. 12, 13. —WHEN YE COME TO APPEAR BEFORE ME, WHO HATH REQUIRED 
THIS AT YOUR HAND, TO TREAD MY COURTS? BRING NO MORE VAIN OBLA- 
TIONS: .... THE CALLING OF ASSEMBLIES, I CANNOT AWAY WITH; IT IS 
INIQUITY, EVEN THE SOLEMN MEETING. 


Matt. v. 23, 24. — IF THOU BRING THY GIFT TO THE ALTAR, AND THERE 
REMEMBEREST THAT THY BROTHER HATH AUGHT AGAINST THEE, LEAVE 
THERE THY GIFT BEFORE THE ALTAR, AND GO THY WAY; FIRST BE RE- 
CONCILED TO THY BROTHER, AND THEN COME AND OFFER THY GIFT. 


Tue impulse to worship some higher Power is natural 
toman. It is not confined to the Christian world. 
It is universal. It is found in the bosom of every 
child of God, however darkened by ignorance or 
blinded by superstition. Before man knew how to 
lift the roof, or lay the cornice; before the axe had 
felled the tree, or the wedge split the rock, man chose 
his place for worship, — the shady recess, the bank of 
the transparent lake or stream, the green hill-top, the 
bleak mountain-summit; and there, as Jacob at Be- 
thel, erecting his altar of stones, he offered to the 
God whom he worshipped the choicest fruit of his 
field, the choicest bullock of his herd. And to this 
solitude, shore, hill-top, or mountain-summit, he was 
accustomed. to resort at stated periods, to render such 
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homage as he thought would be acceptable to the 
gods in which he trusted. The Jews were required © 
to build a temple, as did the other nations, after they 
had advanced further in civilization, in which Jeho- 
vah should be worshipped. Moriah was honored 
with the dwelling-place of the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; and thither the tribes went up 
three times a year to worship the Almighty, while 
daily the priest welcomed the light of the morning 
with the smoke of the holocaust and the perfume of 
incense. And so all round the world, from the rising 
of the sun to the going down thereof, altars were 
flaming and victims bleeding, and the smoke of 
incense and sacrifices ascending, to the honor or for 
the pacification of the gods which were worshipped. 
Worship is thus shown to be natural to man. All 
Heathendom, as well as Christendom, worships ; — 
worships, it is true, it knows not what, but still wor- 
ships; thus showing that to render homage to some 
supreme or higher Power is the spontaneous tendency 
of man’s nature. And as naturally as he worships, 
so naturally does he seek some fit place where he 
may render his homage. Hence temples, altars, 
churches ; hence our assembling together in this 
place, this evening; hence the endeavor to do that in 
our sacred assemblies which will render our services 
well pleasing in the sight of our God. The earnest 
solicitude with which all nations have adorned their 
temples, and extended their rituals, shows how desi- 
rous they have been to offer to their gods what would 
be acceptable to them, and win their favor. You also 
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would offer to the Lord that which is acceptable in 
his sight, when you come up to this sanctuary, and 
stand in this holy temple. You ask respecting accep- 
table worship, What is it ? 


‘‘ Shall altars flame, and victims bleed, 
And spicy fumes ascend ?” 


Gold has been lavished, the choicest of the herd has 
been slain, the first-born of man has been taken to 
the altar, lofty temples have been filled with incense, 
fretted roofs have echoed with the peals of the swell- 
ing organ, and lofty aisles have sounded with the 
deafening chorus of a thousand voices; genius has 
exhausted its powers of invention, art has consecrated 
the noblest productions of the chisel and _ pencil, 
learning has offered its stores of knowledge, to the 
work of offering to God acceptable worship. We 
bend our knees, we say our prayers, we sing our 
hymns, we pay tithes of all that we possess. Is this 
acceptable? God knoweth. And, that we may know, 
I invite your attention to a consideration of the 
NATURE OF ACCEPTABLE WORSHIP. 

The words taken for my text give us a clue to 
the whole subject. AccEPTABLE WORSHIP CONSISTS IN 
RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES, ACCOMPANIED WITH AN OBEDI- 
ENT LIFE. “If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and 
there rememberest that thy brother hath aught against 
thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come and offer thy gift.” The altar, the gift, and the 
life, — these three; but the sanctifying power, the 
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greatest of these, is the life. The ceremonial, the altar, 
and the gift are important: they are the language 
of devotion. But language can be used where the 
heart is not. Houses of worship can be built, the 
altar of worship reared, by those who honor not God, 
and keep not his law. Forms of worship can be 
observed, prayers may be said, psalms may be sung, 
the solemn assembly may gather, families may go up 
to the house of God in company, and yet God may 
not be worshipped acceptably. ‘The noise of a great 
shout may be heard in the camp of Israel, and yet 
God may not descend into their sanctuary. The cere- 
monial may be observed by the hypocrite, as well as 
by the devout. The wages of extortion may build a 
church, as well as the fruits of honest industry. And 
we read that the vehemence and length of the Phari- 
see’s prayer far exceeded those of the penitent publi- 
can’s. Nay, more, he approached nearer the altar, 
and spread forth his hands and lifted up his eyes to 
heaven, while the other stood afar off. Costly strue- 
tures can be erected by the irreligious ; psalm-singing 
can be engaged in by the profligate; Pharisees may 
bend their knees in long and vociferous prayer ; hypo- 
crites may relate the wonderful dealings of God with 
their souls in the conference meeting ; worldlings may 
enumerate their good deeds and kindly charities; the 
altar of God may be surrounded by those who are 
ready to pray for, to speak for, to fight for religion ; 
yet how soon would the earnest throng — the humble 
Pharisee, the praying hypocrite, the charitably avari- 
cious — cease their homage, were they called upon to 
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live for religion. The ceremonial is usually well 
regarded. To an extent creditable to the means and 
wants of religion, houses of worship are erected, men 
throng the altar, their prayers are sufficiently nume- 
rous and long, their songs sufficiently numerous and 
loud, their garments sufficiently purified and costly. 
The failure of men has not been in a neglect of 
the ceremonial of religion. The wide world over, 
from tropic to pole, from continent to island, clouds 
of incense are floating from a million altars, and the 
prayers of the worshipper ascend like the voice of 
many waters. But that other and more important 
part of worship, life, — that essential, indispensable 
thing, without which all words are mockery, and all 
prayers blasphemy ; that difficult, that seldom obtained 
thing, life, — without which all ceremonials are an 
abomination, all formalities offensive, all church-going, 
church-building, and church-dedicating, mockery ; 
that often despised, that sometimes reproached and 
scoffed thing, a Christian, obedient Lirr, —is rare, 
very rare. As the Jews of old, in the time of Isaiah, 
had come to consider their sacrifices of the herd, the 
blood of bullocks and lambs, their oblations and in- 
cense, their new moons and sabbaths, their calling of 
assemblies and solemn meetings, as sufficient to com- 
mend them to God, without a life of daily goodness, — 
without honesty, purity, forbearance, brotherly kind- 
ness, and charity; so Christians have come, to an 
alarming extent, to consider the ceremonials of wor- 
ship, churches, meetings, prayers, singing, commun- 
ing, baptizing, as acceptable to God, and opening the 
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way to glory, without the good life, — daily, hourly 
devotion to duty; without which, my text declares 
that no offering can be accepted. I say, this is an 
error of the church at the present day; and it is asad 
one, and as extensive as it is sad. It is not confined 
to one branch of the church, one sect or party or class ; 
it pervades all, in a greater or less degree; and so 
much, where it least prevails, as to close up the 
windows of heaven, and prevent the Lord from pour- 
ing out a full blessing. ‘Those who worship in cathe- 
drals whose moss has been growing on the pilasters 
for centuries, and those who assemble in the edifice 
whose unhewn timbers are not yet seasoned by the 
sun’s rays, are guilty. Rituals in robes are no more, 
are no less, acceptable than rituals in rags. The 
edifice of logs and the edifice of marble may contain 
an equally ceremonial worship, and witness an equally 
offensive incense and unacceptable sacrifice. The 
life, —the doings and sayings and feelings and de- 
sires and imaginings of each moment, — this is what 
is wanted to make the ceremonial of the church, at 
the present day, effective to man and acceptable to 
God. 

That the church is deficient in this respect, I now 
proceed to illustrate, and leave the ceremonial part of 
worship as being sufficiently well attended to in our 
churches. I therefore hasten to illustrate the defi- 
ciency in that part of worship, without which all other 
parts are vain, — the life of the worshipper; the 
actions, feelings, impulses, desires, motives, imagina- 
tions, purposes, indulgencies, of the worshipper. And 
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here what a scene opens for contemplation! What a 
case of morbid anatomy to dissect! What language 
more befitting the church of the present day than 
that which was used respecting the Jewish church by 
the prophet ! — “ A people laden with iniquity, a seed 
of evil-doers, children that are corrupters: they have 
forsaken the Lord, they have provoked the Holy One 
of Israel unto anger, they are gone away backward ; 
.... the whole head is sick, the whole heart faint; 
from the sole of the foot even unto the head there 
is no soundness in it, but wounds and bruises and 
putrifying sores; they have not been closed, neither 
bound up, neither mollified with ointment.” I do not 
intend to say, when I apply this language to worship- 
pers of the present day, that there is no sincere wor- 
ship, made acceptable by the odor of a good life. I 
am compelled to speak generally. Nor do I mean to 
say, that the church is pre-eminently sinful at this 
day over all other days, and worship pre-eminently 
offensive to God over all other ages. I do not believe 
it is. But Ido mean to say, that there is a deplorable 
deficiency in this respect in the best churches, which 
should make the worshipper tremble when he ap- 
proaches the altar, lest the fire come out, not to con- 
sume the sacrifice, but as in days of old it smote with 
death Hophni and Phineas who bore the censer, so 
now it leap upon him who bears the offering, and not 
upon the sacrifice. Let us look first at the internal 
life of the worshipper, — that life which none but 
the worshipper and God knows; and how often is the 
temple of God's spirit, the heart, made a place of 
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merchandise, or a cage of unclean birds, or the resi- 
dence of legion! How often are plans laid, and 
schemes formed, which, we ought to bless God to the 
day of our death, that, by his providence, we were 
prevented from accomplishing; and yet for which we 
take credit to ourselves, as if we were wise and good 
enough to have withheld our hands, unless uncontrol- 
lable circumstances had interfered to prevent our 
action! How often have we indulged imaginations 
which we blush to remember, and cherish desires which 
we should be glad to forget! Has hatred never been 
nurtured in our bosoms? Have we never brooded over 
suspicion, till it has become dislike, enmity? Have 
we never harbored prejudice in our bosoms, till we 
came to be indifferent to truth, and were hardened to 
the influence and blinded to the evidence of goodness 
in others? Have we not thought to compound for 
sins we were inclined to commit, by condemning with 
great earnestness those which we never desired, or 
were not accustomed, to indulge in? Have we not 
sometimes thought that our modes, forms, rites, cere- 
monies, were those which rendered us especially ap- 
proved of God above all other Christians? In a 
word, have not our bosoms sometimes represented the 
porches of the temple, which were turned into stalls 
for cattle, and lodges for fowls, and seats for money- 
changers? If so, then our worship was not, is not, 
acceptable to God. We have not offered to him the 
true sacrifice. We may, indeed, have loudly confessed 
our sins before men, not because we were deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of our guilt, but because of the 
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name of humility conferred upon the confessor; not 
because our hearts were broken down before the Lord 
in contrition, but because the brotherhood would 
exalt us for our self-debasement. Many men will 
loudly confess sins which they would be pained in 
heart to have any one really believe they ever com- 
mitted; and would think and complain bitterly of 
their wrongs, if they were treated, in their intercourse 
with others, as this, their humiliating estimate of 
themselves, would demand. The heart, then, must 
be right daily, hourly, at all seasons, in all avocations. 
The inward temple must be holy, or the sacrifice 
which we bring to the outward one will not be holy, 
acceptable to God. 

But we are often better able to judge of the charac- 
ter of the fountain by the stream which flows from it, 
than by gazing into its waters. We can tell whether 
some undetected evil property lurks in it, by the 
blighting or blooming influence which it sheds along 
the banks, better than by any analysis of the waters 
in the source. If desolation, sterility, incrustations, 
mark its progress, we do not hesitate to pronounce its 
waters unwholesome, the stream impure. But if ver- 
dure, flowers, and fruit abound along its banks, and 
overshadow its current, then we hail it as a life- 
giving stream, and its fountain as uncorrupt. How, 
then, is the church-goer in his outward life? What 
is the daily action of those who weekly, or oftener, 
bring their offerings to the altar of worship? I refer, 
of course, to life as distinguished from ritualistic 
observances, — church-building, church-going, solemn 
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assemblies, prayers, singing, and all ceremonials, — 
otherwise I should reason in a vicious circle; for we 
must prove the value of these ceremonials by the life 
we live in other respects. And the first condition of 
life which I will take is that referred to in my text. 
When we come to the altar with our gift, — prayers, 
psalms, responses, and have failed to seek reconcilia- 
tion with our brother, who thinks we have harmed him, 
our offering is not accepted. We may sing with the 
voice of angels, and pray with the fervor of the sera- 
phim seen in vision by Isaiah; but it is worse than a 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. First be re- 
conciled to thy brother: it will be time enough to 
perform the ritual part of worship when the living 
part of it has been discharged. Yet how rarely is 
this done! A long prayer is supposed to be a com- 
pensation for a long grudge; a disfigured face in the 
sanctuary 1s supposed to be an equivalent for an envi- 
ous, malevolent action during the week. Men who, 
like the Jews and Samaritans, have no dealings with 
each other except in hard words and harder thoughts, 
come up to the house of worship on Sunday, as if 
they could appear before the Lord acceptably; as if 
their incense would not be an abomination, and their 
solemn meeting iniquity. Having lived through the 
week knowing that they were wronging each other, 
and treating each other as if they were destitute, not 
only of all religion, but all humanity, they come to 
worship on the day of rest; bringing, as an offering, 
an unrequited wrong, which is both unacceptable to 
God, and the scorn and by-word of men. This is no 
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fiction of mine. Men who will not exchange a word 
with each other during the week are guilty of the 
blasphemy of kneeling together by the altar of God. 
And sometimes gentler lips and softer hearts have 
been guilty of tale-bearing, have been tattlers from 
house to house, have wronged their neighbors, and yet 
have come to the house of God, forgetting that their 
sister had aught against them, or thinking that by the 
fervor of their prayers they could cancel the sin of 
the volubility of their tongues. But such prayers 
never ascend to heaven. God’s ear is open to no such 
cries, be they ever so earnestly, ever so fervently 
uttered: they sink, rather, like lead in the sea. . The 
week-day living did not prepare for the Sunday pray- 
ing. And yet how earnest are the attempts to make 
such worship acceptable! How vigorous the efforts 
to make such prayers and psalms go upward! But 
they cannot ascend. There is the world-weight of a 
week of unreconciliation to our neighbor dragging 
them down. Go first, and be reconciled to thy 
brother; then thy prayer will ascend to heaven as 
rapidly and as majestically as the cloud of incense 
which went up from the altar of God on Mount 
Moriah. 

There is also another principle to be observed in 
life, would we have the ritual part of our worship, 
such as we offer within these walls, acceptable to 
God: it is contained in the Lord’s prayer and _ its 
explanation, — “ Forgive us our debts (or sins) as we 
forgive our debtors (or those who have sinned against 
us).” There, again, you perceive that your prayer 
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for forgiveness is to be offered on the ground that 
you have forgiven others. You ask to be forgiven as you 
have forgiven others. ‘Then, if you have not forgiven 
others, you cannot pray God to forgive you; for you 
have not forgiven them. In this respect you discover 
that worship is something more than prayer, — that 
is, the ritual part of worship: it is living and pray- 
ing united; and life and prayer must correspond, else 
prayer is a mockery, and life sin. Has your neighbor 
wronged you, and have you not forgiven him? ‘hen 
how can you pray God to forgive you as you forgive 
others? you have not yet forgiven them, you cannot 
yet pray for your own forgiveness. The law of God 
is exceeding broad: it reaches to the heart, and takes 
hold on every act of the life. Worship is daily con- 
duct, as well as Sunday service ; is hourly action, as 
well as weekly praying. So we see that, as indivi- 
duals, we cannot worship acceptably, except we live 
righteously and godly. These two illustrations are 
sufficient, as far as the outward life of the individual 
is concerned, to show how worship and living are 
indissolubly bound together. We see by them how 
God has put the acceptableness of our prayers into 
our own hands. Do you wish to be forgiven? then 
forgive others who have injured you. Do you wish 
to offer acceptable praise and prayer to God in this 
temple, where you assemble weekly ? hallow the sac- 
rifice by a sacred regard to others’ rights, interests, 
and feelings in your weekly avocations. 

Such being the nature of acceptable worship for 
the individual, did I speak too strongly when I said 
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there was a deplorable deficiency in this life-portion 
of the sacrifice? Look around you, nay, rather look 
within you, — for that is the point I am now consider- 
ing, — and see how far we come short of offering this 
worship as individuals, and then tell me if the prophet 
might not have spoken to us as well as to Israel. 

But we not only live as individuals; we are asso- 
ciated with our fellow-men in societies, — religious, 
moral, civil. We are members of bodies, and, as such, 
act with bodies of men. And here, perhaps more 
frequently than when we act as individuals, we dis- 
regard the law of God. We think, when men‘ join 
hand in hand to do iniquity, that we shall be screened 
from the eye of Omniscience by the press of the mul- 
titude. We are mistaken. More easily could we 
hide from the all-seeing eye in the depths of the 
forest. The church attempts to exercise lordship 
over God’s heritage. It builds its walls, and bars its 
gates, and sets its watchmen, and unrolls its articles, 
that no one may enter who cannot pronounce their 
shibboleth. They measure the depths of a man’s 
piety by the emotions they feel; they calculate the 
validity of his claim to discipleship by the color of 
their phylacteries; they test the soundness of his faith 
by the firmness of their breastplate; they try the 
fervor of his zeal by the vehemence of their own 
devotions; and if, in any respect, ‘they find that in 
color or firmness of texture his robe differs from 
theirs, they determine that a Christian’s heart does 
not beat under it; and, gathering up their wedding- 
garment, thank God that they are not as other men 
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are; and rush to the altar with extended hands and 
grateful hearts to bless God that they have preserved 
the church from corruption, and their own souls from 
contamination, — not thinking that they have driven 
back to the mountains one of Christ’s lambs. Churches 
have come to make their peculiar experiences the tests 
of goodness; the ritual part of religion, not the life, 
the rule of judgment. Can Christ’s church offer to 
God acceptable worship, when they drive the meek 
in the faith, yet strong im the spirit, from the altar? 
God knoweth. There is danger that the freest 
churches will do it. There is too much anxiety in the 
church to make one class of emotions, one system of 
operations, a test of discipleship. There must be 
freedom of emotion, freedom of action, as well as free- 
dom of belief. Let not him that eateth condemn him 
that eateth not. There are divers gifts. Feelings, as 
well as opinions, differ. The church that attempts to 
form all Christians after one pattern is not offering 
acceptable sacrifice to God, though the incense of its 
prayers is like a cloud, and the concourse of its 
solemn meetings like the stars in multitude; for there 
are different gifts, and God requires of a man accord- 
ing to what he hath, and not according to what he 
hath not. So must the churches do, would they offer 
in the sanctuary_a sacrifice which God can accept. 
No rigid system of exaction must be laid upon Christ’s 
freeman. If so, it will be said of the church, as it 
will be said of the individual, in the day of judgment, 
“ As ye did it unto one of the least my brethren, ye did 
it unto me.” The church does not give the Lord’s 
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liberty to the Lord’s freeman: how, then, can its 
offering be accepted? Its ritual may be as grand and 
sacred as that of the old temple; but it lacks that 
other element which makes ritual service valuable, — 
a CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

Individuals, associated as churches, must be careful 
to live that life which will make their offerings of 
faith and feeling acceptable. Now, some churches 
can scent a heresy with the sagacity and relish of a 
vulture, and yet welcome to their communion and 
fellowship the man who putteth the cup to his neigh- 
bor’s lips, and poureth the stream of corruption and 
death through society; provided only he pay the 
minister, is sound in the faith, and says his prayers in 
due form and tone. He may cheat and defraud ac- 
cording to law, be as destitute of principle in business 
as he pleases, provided only he hold fast the form of 
sound words, and maintain regular family and public 
worship. ‘The church leans to the ritual, the cere- 
monial. We send religion to the Indian, recommended 
by rum. ‘The missionary carries him the golden rule 
by which he may direct his steps Godward, and his 
brother Christian follows him with a rod to drive him 
from the graves of his fathers. We rush in multi- 
tudes from comfortable homes, and dear friends, and 
Christian altars, to pillage the gold from a plundered 
province; and take with us our Bibles and bowie- 
knives, to teach us the value of riches, and how to 
manifest our love for our enemies. The herald of the 
cross leaves the shores of his loved country with 
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church, and commits himself to the mercy of the winds 
and waves, that he may preach Christ and him cruci- 
fied to the benighted heathen; while the devoted 
contributors, who have filled his hands with Bibles 
and his chests with tracts, have been careful to fill the 
ship’s hold with gods for the worship, and brandy for 
the intoxication, of his hearers. Piety and profanity, 
blessing and blasphemy, sit side by side; and, if 
equally sound in the faith, often seem equally dear 
to the church. If one is so unfortunate as to deny 
one of the popular dogmas, or neglect one of the 
popular forms, of the church; if his phylactery is too 
narrow, or his girdle too broad, he is hunted down as 
dangerous to society, a foe to God and man: but three 
millions of human beings, God’s children, for whom 
Christ died, can be denied the bread of life, the word 
of God, the gospel of Jesus, be sold like cattle, denied 
the sacred rite of marriage and the sacred ties of 
home, and the church is as silent respecting this ter- 
rible sin against heaven and earth as the tomb. Let 
a shilling be missing from the purse of wealth, well 
or ill gotten, and the whole nation, church and state, 
is after the ragged urchin who took the silver that 
was not his own; and no sleep is given to the eyes, 
nor slumber to the eyelids, till the little vagabond is 
inclosed by stone walls and iron bolts; but should a 
member of Christ’s body be torn from her home by 
some remorseless wretch to glut the passions of a 
licentious knave, whose elegantly bound prayer-book 
is gracefully opened every Sunday morning in the 
sanctuary, and whose responses are well toned and 
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timed, the pulpit and the church pass by the outrage, 
and show their sanctity by the earnest volubility with 
which they utter their prayer, and entreat that those 
who turn the world upside down may not come 
thither also. Such sacrifices God abhors. The rea- 
son why such barrenness pervades the church is not 
because there is not praying enough, not church- 
going enough: it is because there is not living enough. 
We do not live as we pray. The ritual is too long, 
the living too short. The church must arise in her 
might. Though 


«‘ Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees,” 


he trembles more when he sees the saint up and doing 
what he has been praying for. Were he to remain 
on his knees for ever, pandemonium would ring with 
a jubilant shout of triumph, and the iron roof of the 
dark abode would echo with victory peals. It is only 
when the living activity, the laborious doing, the 
weekly toil, are added to the church’s forms and 
faiths, and prayers and psalms, that the offerings will 
be accepted, and the kingdom of God come in power 
and glory, and the kingdom of Satan totter to its 
fall. 

Let not men forget, then, that as members of the 
church they are to regard the divine law of life, as well 
as of ceremonial; that bodies of men are not freed from 
the obligations of the Christian law; that churches 
are not accepted of God for their scrupulous regard 
of rules and rituals; but as their love abounds, and 
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their charity extends, and their life is godly, sancti- 
fying their forms and worship. For the church, as 
well as the individual, is so constituted, that it works 
out its own blessing, under God and the head of the 
church. As a body of Christ’s disciples, then, let 
life, daily conduct, all united acts, be Christian, be 
holy; so that your rites and ordinances may be a 
sweet savor, and not an abomination, to the Lord. 

I have spoken of the individual and the church. 
There is one more relation which Christians sustain 
to each other, and where they act unitedly, which I 
must briefly glance at; in which, perhaps, more than 
any other, the Christian element is forgotten, and 
where men feel freed from all religious obligation, 
think they can violate every requirement in our 
Saviour’s sermon on the Mount, and yet approach the 
altar acceptably, and worship God in the beauty of 
holiness. I refer to the civil, political relations of the 
Christian’s life. There is a constant tendency in this 
country to make the public, the people, the nation, 
a god, and to call the voice of the nation the voice of 
God. One reason why the Christian is in danger 
of worshipping this golden or earthen image which 
men set up is, that the minister is forbidden by the 
church to point out this particular sin; and when 
the people, church and all, go down upon their knees, 
at the sound of the music and the decree of the cen- 
tral committee or state convention, they cast into the 
lion’s den God’s servant, who points them to the in- 
spired word, which shows that they have both forsaken 
and denied the Master. The mouth of God’s prophet 
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is closed; and the cry, “ Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians,” is raised, the moment he lifts up his voice like 
a trumpet to show Israel their violations of Christ’s 
teachings in their civil relations. Hence, Christians 
in these relations reject the words from heaven, and 
listen to the earthly voice; they turn their backs 
upon the pillar of cloud and fire which by day and 
night goes before them to lead them through the 
desert and wilderness to the promised land, and follow 
those lights which glare and disappear in the darkness, 
promising success, and as often disappointing it; lead- 
ing them into fens and morasses, where they will sink, 
and never be heard of more. This must not be. ‘The 
Christian must take Christ with him, when he acts in 
his civil relations, as well as when he bows by this 
altar. Nay, unless he does it, his bowing here will 
be both a shame and a sin; for, while life is disre- 
garded, the ritual of worship is an offence. The 
ministry is somewhat to be blamed in this respect. 
We must not hesitate to tell the Nebuchadnezzars of 
our day, that we will not worship their images if they 
are of gold; we must tell the Herods that we will not 
slay the innocent at their command, nor honor him 
who does their bidding. The prayer of him who 
disregards Christ’s commands in his civil relations, 
that this land may become Immanuel’s land, a habi- 
tation of holiness, and a dwelling-place of righteous- 
ness, is an abomination to God. He must be a 
Christian citizen, not a tool of the many or the few, 
not a temporizing, hesitating chooser between right 
and wrong, would he be accepted when he enters 
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these doors to worship in these holy courts. And 
the danger of his falling from his integrity, in this 
respect, is alarmingly great. How sad the conduct 
of good men, when they act in their civil capacity! 
We come up to the church on Sunday, and pray 
earnestly and with loud amens, that God would for- 
give us, as we forgive those who have injured us; 
and then go forth from our bended knees, and burn- 
ish our arms, and sharpen our swords, and smooth 
our plumes, and assemble the multitude, and rend 
the sky with shouts and acclamations as we rush 
from our homes to wreak vengeance, not on those 
who have injured us, — that would be bad enough, — 
but on those whose names we never heard, whose 
faces we never saw, who never did us any injury 
under heaven, as God knoweth. We pray God, as 
we meet in his consecrated house, to enable us to do 
unto others as we would that they should do unto 
us; and, when we go forth from the altar, and find 
the panting, trembling fugitive from a land of chains 
and scourges, who has taken refuge by our hearth- 
stone, we send him back to his toil and tears and 
stripes, without a compunction or blush, because, as we 
think, man’s parchment has repealed God’s law. As 
well might man, in his puny strength, decree that the 
planets should pause in their courses, as attempt to 
abate one jot or tittle from the words of Jesus. 

A few weeks since, we were summoned by the chief 
magistrate of the nation to humble ourselves before 
God, because the voice of wailing was heard in the 
habitations of the land, and one dead was found in 
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every house, and the bells of our churches solemnly 
tolled us up to the house of God. We ascended to 
the sanctuary with our heads hanging down like bul- 
rushes. Yet the echoes of these same bells had hardly 
died away, as they sent forth merry peals of joy that 
we had desolated with fire and sword and lust the 
homes of our neighbors; and these same worshippers, 
now sighing with disfigured faces, were marching 
the streets to the sound of music, amid the glare of 
torches, with exultant shouts that thousands of God’s 
children had been mutilated and killed in battle! 
With what delight must the father of les have wit- 
nessed such homage to the Father of mercies! With 
the fresh blood of our brother upon our hands, and the 
shrieks of women and children in our ears, we had 
the temerity, as a nation, to appear before God, and 
seek his protection ! 

The church, the Christian, must take Christ into 
life, into all life, especially into civil life, because 
there he is most disregarded. He is mocked in the 
council-halls of the Pilates of our day. The inflexi- 
ble obligation of the Divine command must be re- 
garded everywhere. It is as irrepealable by man as 
the ordinance which guides the sun in the firmament. 
As the law of gravity is found to extend to the small- 
est mote and the mightiest sun, as it reaches from 
the drop of dew to the furthest star; so the Christian 
law is as extensive as man’s duty, as all-embracing as 
human action. The shepherd’s tent and monarch’s 
throne, the family hearthstone and a nation’s capitol, 
the altar of religion and the place of business, the 
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services of the sanctuary and the duties of the citizen, 
— all, all are to be filled with, and pervaded by, the 
Christian spirit and Christian law. 

I know of but two objections which will be made 
to the doctrine which I have illustrated and enforced 
in this discourse. One is that I make good works 
meritorious; that I teach men that they are to pay for 
virtue, religion, heaven, by good deeds, honest lives, 
integrity in their relations in life. To this I answer 
briefly, that I do not intend any such thing. In the 
sense in which the word merit is used by the objector, 
I think it would be as foolish, not to say presump- 
tuous, to speak of meriting heaven, immortal glory, 
by our good works, as it would be to speak of merit- 
ing the treasures of a coffer, because a friend had 
given us a key that would unlock its door. Yet it is 
equally certain, that acceptable worship here, and 
glory hereafter, cannot be obtained without good liy- 
ing, as that the massive bars of gold in that place of 
deposit could not be obtained without the key. The 
simple possession of the key does not merit the gold, 
and yet it is the means of coming into possession of it. 
Prayers might have been offered, exhortations given, 
till the last trumpet sounded ; and the solid iron would 
not have moved from its place, nor the firm doors 
have swung back upon their hinges. The key, though 
a small and apparently unimportant thing, must be ap- 
plied to the wards; then the door flies open, the shining 
treasure glistens in the light, and blesses the labor of 
him who sought it. True, indeed, we must remember 
that good deeds are but half of the religious life. 
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** For oars alone can ne’er prevail 
To reach the distant coast ; 
The breath of heayen must swell the sail, 
Or all our toil is lost.” 


Yet without our toil the breath of heaven will not 
swell the sail: we must spread the canvas to the 
breeze. Heaven does not do that. This is what I 
have been urging. You do not pray that God will 
give you daily bread, and yet fold your hands, and not 
clear away the forest, and plough the ground, and 
sow the seed. You know that no harvest will fill 
your garner, if you do thus. No more will the soul 
grow and ripen into perfection, and bear fruit -to be 
treasured up in the garner of God, unless by daily 
labor you clear away, subdue, and cultivate it. 
Showers will descend uselessly upon a barren soul, 
as well as upon a barren soil. The fallow ground 
must be broken up, or no waving fields will beckon 
man to the harvest; the barren soul must be fitted, 
by the laborious duties of daily life, for a vigorous 
and plentiful fruitfulness, even everlasting life. I do 
not by any means say, that integrity in the discharge 
of daily duty merits heaven, or is alone pure religion ; 
but I do say, and this is the Scripture-doctrine that I 
have illustrated in this discourse, that it is an essen- 
tial, indispensable means of rendering worship accep- 
table, and heaven attainable. 

The other objection is, that I undervalue meetings, 
social worship. Not at all. The meeting is the place 
where the prepared offering is given to the Lord. 


Let not the ways of Zion mourn, because so few come 
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to her solemn feasts. Forsake not the assembling of 
yourselves together, as the manner of some is. But 
remember, that, if you would have a pillar of fire, and 
not a pillar of smoke, rest over your religious meet- 
ings, your seasons and places of worship; if you would 
have glowing coals, and not smouldering ashes, on the 
altar; you must bring a life full of good deeds, holy 
labors, Christ-like charities, to lay upon it. 
That we may bring such a sacrifice on our holy 
day, let us fervently pray and labor. When we do 
this, we may often here have seasons of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord; here may we gain a 
clearer knowledge of our duty, and renewed strength 
and inducement to discharge it; here may mourning 
souls lift up their voices in thanksgiving; here may 
doubting souls be directed in the way that leadeth up 
to the gates of the celestial city; here may sinners be 
convicted of the deadly nature of sin, and be com- 
pelled to cry out, “ What shall we do to be saved?” 
here may souls be born into the kingdom, dead 
Christians be quickened into life, living Christians be 
inspired with a purer zeal, a holier love of duty; here 
may such baptisms of the Holy Ghost and of fire be 
poured out, as that there shall be no room to receive 
them, and their purifying influence be so perfect and 
pervading, that the whole “world shall become to us 
a temple, and every act of life worship.” Thus, ante- 
dating the day of consummation, a new heaven and 
new earth shall here be created, and the New Jerusa- 
lem descend and take up its abode in our heritage. 
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A SERMON, 
PREACHED IN ST. ANDREWS CHURCH, JACKSON, MISS. FEB. 87H, 1852, 


BY RT. REV. WILLIAM M. GREEN. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
KING & BAIRD, PRINTERS, No. 9 SANSOM STREET, 
1852. 


Rr. Rev. Wittram M. Green, D. D. 


Dear Sir :— 
Having listened with no ordinary gratification to your 
Sermon on Sunday last, and believing that its publication would do much good, 
we respectfully solicit a copy for that purpose. 


Rev. Meyer Lewin, 
‘«¢ Amos CLEAVER, 
« = Joun F. Youne, 
« JosepH H. IncRaHam, 
_ Messrs. Cuarzes Scort, 
cco: V. DEXon, 
« Dante. W. ADAMS, 
«© 6A. BURWELL, 
«© = Wintram HarpDEMAN, 
‘© James Puitson. 


Jackson, Miss., Feb. 9th, 1852. 


To Rey. M. Lewin, Hon. Cuartes Scorr, AND OTHERS: 


_ Dean BRETHREN :— 

I cheerfully comply with your request. If my Sermon 
shall be as favorably received by those who read it, as by those to whom it 
was preached, it may indeed ‘“‘do good.” In my own eyes, it has this only 
claim to attention ; that it gives plain and kind words, on a subject too little 
thought upon, and.too often made the occasion of angry strife. May the 
Divine blessing go abroad with it. _ 

* Affectionately - 
a Your Pastor in Christ, 
W. M. Grury. 
Feb. 12th, 1852. 
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SERMON. 


MATTHEW xxvur 18, 19, 20th. 


«‘ And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, All power is given unto me in 
Heayen and in Earth. Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I haye commanded you; and Lo, I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world.” 


Tue lips which uttered these words were those of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. The persons to whom they 
were addressed were the eleven Apostles. And the 
occasion on which they were spoken was his last inter- 
view with them before his final departure into Heaven. 
Having suffered upon the Cross as a sin-offering in our 
stead ; having risen from the grave to open a way. for 
- us through its hitherto barred portals; and having re- 
maimed forty days with his Disciples, instructing them 
in the things that pertain to the Kingdom of Heaven, 
nothing further seemed necessary than to invest them 
with full power to act in his name in carrying on the 
great design of man’s salvation, which he had come 
from Heaven to undertake. Accordingly he bids them 
meet him on one of the mountains of Galilee; and 
when he there finds them, with open ears and willing 
hearts, ready to catch the last gracious words that 
should fall from his lips, he begins by reminding them 
of the manner and purpose of his Father’s sending him 
into the world as the ground and pattern of the 
sion on which he was about to send them forth, 
ing, “As my Father hath sent me, so send I y 
And then, to remove from their minds all doubt as to 
his right and power to commission them for this great 
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work, he adds, “ All power is given unto me in Hea- 
ven and in Earth; Go ye therefore, and teach all 
nations.” As if he had said, “Before my crucifixion 
you heard me, on more than one occasion freely ac- 
knowledge that there were some things which I did 
not know, and could not do; but now that redemp- 
tion’s work is done, and I have fulfilled all the pleasure 
of my Father,—now, as the Son of Man, and in that 
very person which hung upon the Cross, am I invested 
with that infinite power over all earthly and heavenly 
things which I had before the world was. By virtue 
of that power then, I now commission you to enlarge, 
settle and govern the Church for which I have shed 
my blood, to administer the Sacraments which I have 
instituted, and to persuade mankind to receive my 
doctrine, to’submit to my discipline, to obey my laws, 
and to fulfill the conditions on which salvation through 
my name is offered to them.” “Go ye thereforegand 
teach (or as the word more properly signifies,—make 
disciples of,) all nations. Bring them over to my reli- 
gion, that both Jew and Gentile may become one flock 
under me, the one Shepherd and Bishop of their souls. 
Proclaim me as the way, the truth and the life. If 
they receive your testimony, and repent of their sins, 
admit them into my Church, by baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, and then teach them to observe all things what- _ 
soever I have commanded you; that they may be my 
iples indeed, not only by an outward profession, 
by conforming their hearts and lives to the ex- 
le which I have set them. And, lest your hearts 
should fail you in setting about so great a work, I now 
give to you and to all who shall be commissioned at. 
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your hands;—to you, and to them, as your successors 
and representatives, I give my unchangeable promise 
that I will be with you, always, even unto the end of 
the world.” 

What a scene was this, my brethren and hearers. 
And how solemn and momentous are the words thus 
spoken by our Lord. Whilst they carry us back in 
imagination to the first starting point of a preached 
Gospel, they reach forward even to the judgment of 
the last day, and embrace within their scope and ap- 
plication every event of joy or of sorrow that has 
marked the progress of the Church from that to the 
present hour. They will not, therefore, be deemed in- 
appropriate to the present occasion, when a servant of 
the Lord Jesus Christ,* having zealously laboured in 
the lowest grade of the Ministry, is to be admitted to 
that higher degree, for which the grace of God bestowed 
upon his faithful ministrations, has duly prepared him. 
May He then, from whose gracious lips these words 
proceeded, invest them with a portion of his own 
power, whilst they form the subject of our present 
meditation ! 

“And Jesus came, and spake unto them, say- 
ing,” &e. 

Many considerations forcibly address themselves to 
the mind on hearing or reading these last words of our 
Blessed Lord. We have time only to treat of those 
more intimately connected with the work we have in 
hand. aghcd 

The full meaning of the language of the text will 

* This discourse was first delivered in St. Andrew’s Church, J: ackson, Mis- 


sissippi, Feb. 8th, 1852, on the occasion of Rev. Joseph H. Ingraham’s being 
admitted to the Priesthood. 
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become more apparent by again recurring to the occa- 
sion on which it was spoken. 

The object or end for which the Son of God left the 
throne of his glory, and took upon him the human 
form, was not simply to obtain forgiveness of our sins 
through the offering of his blood. This, to.be sure, was 
a salvation which none but “his own arm” could have 
wrought out for us. But much yet remained to be 
done before his work could be said to be complete. 
The foundation of man’s hope toward God was thus 
securely laid; but the great superstructure had yet to 
be erected. Or to speak without a figure, He who so 
freely shed his blood for us, knew full well that much 
was yet to be accomplished, in order to enable that 
and all succeeding ages to reap the full benefits of what 
he had done and suffered for their sakes. In the first 
place, some means must be. provided for transmitting 
to distant ages the lessons which he had taught during 
the three years of his ministry. He therefore so ope- 
rated by his Spirit on the minds of some of his imme- 
diate disciples, as to call to their remembrance, and 
enable them to record all that he had said and done 
from the cradle to the tomb. And that record, blessed 
be his name, we have unimpaired and uncorrupted to 
the present day. Nor was this all. It was not enough 
that a world of sinners should be snatched from under 
the Divine wrath and instructed in their duty. There 
was need that they should, by some outward and visi- 
ble means, be frequently reminded of their duty. To 
do this more effectually, they must be united together 
in the bonds of a common society. This society must 
be made the Depository and Guardian of his written 
word. A uniform mode of admission into that society 
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must be instituted. Officers must be appointed, with 
full authority to admit and to cast out members,—to 
instruct and to govern them; and from generation to 
generation, hand down in unbroken succession autho- 
rity to teach and to minister in his name. 

And was not this, my brethren, the very work in 
which we see him engaged after his resurrection from 
the tomb? Does not the sacred historian expressly 
state, that “after his passion he showed himself openly 
to his Apostles by many infallible proofs, being seen of 
them forty days, and speaking of the things pertaining 
to the kingdom of God?” not that kingdom of Glory 
reserved for the faithful hereafter, but that kingdom of 
Grace, that Divine Society which he had come to 
gather unto himself out of the world. It was then that 
he instructed them how to establish his Church, how 
to govern it,—and how to perpetuate it; dictating to 
them the laws which should regulate it, and the privi- 
leges which should attach to it; telling them how, and 
upon what conditions they were to admit members 
into it; and how and for what causes to cast them 
out; setting forth the benefits which would accrue to 
those who should humbly receive his word and partake 
of his ordinances, and the condemnation that would 
await all who should refuse to hear his appointed 
ministers; and finally comforting their hearts with 
the promise that he would confirm their word by signs 
and miracles, greater far than any which they had 
seen him perform. 

And this strain of SHeiictickh we see by our text, 
was kept up to the very latest moment of his stay on 
earth. Having at length taught them all that was 
necessary for the successful performance of what he 
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had commanded them, nothing further remained to be 
done than in a formal and impressive manner to com- 
mission them for their great work, or in other words, 
to send them forth with full power and authority to 
them and their successors, to teach and govern, and 
perpetuate his Church to the end of time. This he 
emphatically does in the language of our text; in 
which, after removing any doubts which they might 
have of his power and. authority to send them forth, 
he bids them. go through every land; and to every 
kindred and people, proclaiming his truth, gathering 
them into his Church, and instructing them in the 
things that concern their salvation :—“Go ye, and dis- 
ciple all nations, baptizing them in the name of,” &c.,— 
“teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you. And lo, I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world.” 

It has not been without intention, brethren, that I 
have dwelt so long on the circumstances which attended 
and preceded the occasion of the text. In this way the 
Bible becomes its own and best expositor. The con- 
nexion and dependence of the several parts of the 
narrative being clearly seen, the truth stands forth of 
itself, in unadorned majesty. 

From the words of our Lord in the text, and from 
the accompanying circumstances, these two important 
truths are unquestionably to be learned: First, that the 
Church is a positive institution of God, intended for the 
benefit of all, and binding in its requirements upon all; 
and secondly, that it is a corporate body, or a divinely 
constituted society, which like every other society, has 
its appropriate officers, a common seal, and full power to 
perpetuate itself to the end of time. 
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By a positive institution, I mean something which 
God himself has commanded to be done,—which has 
no intrinsic excellency or virtue in itself independent 
of his command,—which no man may dispense with 
either in whole or in part,—and which, under possible 
circumstances, all are bound to receive or abide by. 
And are not these the leading traits or distinguishing 
features of the Church of Christ? Was it not, as we 
have just seen, established by the fiat of Him who 
made all worlds? Was it not his own mouth that 
delivered the great commission, “Go ye, and disciple 
all nations?” Was it not his own power that he 
bestowed upon his few and faint-hearted Apostles ? 
And was it not his own grace that he imparted to the 
ordinances they were commanded to administer? What 
authority had the eleven to establish and govern the 
Church beyond that which they had received from 
Him? And who would venture tousurptheir authority ? 
What virtue was there in the simple rite of baptism to 
bring the penitent soul into filial relationship with God, 
except what his own appointment had given it? 
None. Who then, brethren, dare make light of this 
appointment, or withhold himself from its observance, 
when Almighty God himself has so plainly enjoined it ? 

That this Positive Institution of God is intended for 
the benefit of all, is apparent from the very words of the 
commission, “Go ye and teach all nations.” And from 
these very words also flows the obligation of ail, of 
every kindred and people and tongue, to observe it. For 
if the Apostles and their successors were commanded to 
receive “all nations” into the Church by the sacrament 
of baptism, then is it the unavoidable, indispensable 
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duty of all to be baptized at their hands, where such 
baptism can be obtained. 

And that the Church of Christ is justly entitled to be 
styled a divinely corporate body, or regularly constituted 
Society, who is there present that willdeny? The usual 
incidents or requirements in every well organized Society 
or Corporation, of civilized lands, are these :—Ist, That 
they shall be instituted by lawful authority; 2d, That 
they shall be distinguished by acommon seal; 3d, That 
they shall possess officers of every necessary degree ; and 
4th, That they shall have the power of perpetuating 
themselves to the very end of their charter. 

Now, in all these things the Church justly claims to 
be a Corporate body, a regular, visible society, not a 
mere “aggregation of individuals, with each standing 
alone before his God.” By what authority did the Apos- 


tles first enter upon their mission, if not by his who said — 


with his own lips, “Go ye, and teach all nations?” And 
what was the seal or impress which they were com- 
manded to stamp upon all their works? Was it not 
water, applied in the name of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost? And has not the Church from its first organi- 
zation possessed officers of various degrees, from the 
lowly Deacon who serves tables, up to the Apostle or 
Bishop who ordains, and presides over the inferior 
orders? And once more, who, I may ask, will question 
that the Church possesses the power.of perpetuating her 
existence from age to age; or doubt that she was thus 
intended to endure, in the face of that blessed assurance 
given to her chief officers in the very hour of her birth, 
“Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world ?” If the Church was instituted, as all will admit, 


for the purpose of bringing sinners back to God, and of 
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building up believers in the faith, then is it reasonable 
to believe that its Divine Charter will never be repealed. 
as long as sinners or saints are to be found on the earth ; 
or the earth itself is withheld from the fires of the last 
day. 

We have now arrived at a stage of our subject, 
when it may reasonably be expected that something 
shall be said as to the means by which the Church has 
preserved her corporate powers; or in other words, has 
kept unimpaired the Divine authority first granted in 
the words of the text. 

That the promise “Lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world,” was given to the eleven 
Apostles in their individual capacity, will hardly be 
contended, as it is well known that their lives were 
not extended beyond the ordinary period of life, and 
therefore as individuals they could, in no sense, be 
said to continue to the end of the world. That gra- 
cious assurance then must have been given them in 
their official character; for in no other sense can it be 
found to have been fulfilled beyond the age in which 
it was delivered. To meet the exigencies of the Church 
during their short lives, the labours of the Apostles, 
together with those of the Disciples, were all sufficient. 
But what was the Church to do? or how was she to be 
kept up, after the sword of the persecutor had drunk 
their blood? Was the commission to’ preach, to bap- 
tize, and to govern the Church, to expire with. their 
short lives? Had succeeding generations no need of 
the helps to faith and obedience vouchsafed to those 
who had the additional privilege of seeing their Lord 
with their own eyes? Was the work of proclaiming 
his gospel; and of converting and baptizingthe nations, 
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to be buried with them in their graves? No. The 
commission given them was a sacred trust, or deposit, 
which they were to use as long as they lived, and 
which they were carefully to transmit through faithful 
hands to the generation that succeeded them. And 
thus from age to age was this Divine commission to 
pass unbroken till time should be no longer. 

And as we have seen that the Saviour’s promise 
could not have been made to the Apostles merely in 
their individual character, so will it equally appear 
that it had no reference to the miraculous powers 
which were given them. These were extraordinary 
favours and privileges necessary to the first propaga- 
tion of the Church in an -unbelieving world, and not 
intended to continue after she had passed from her 
state of infancy. Accordingly, we learn from undis- 
puted records that they passed away with the century 
which gave them birth. — 

The application of this promise then can be found 
only in the Dwine office or commission which the 
Apostles had received from their Master to extend, to 
teach, and to govern his Church. We may, therefore, 
understand him as saying to them, “ Having now com- 
mitted to you authority to edify and to govern my 
Church in my name, I command you to commit the 
same to faithful men, as need may require; and for your 
comfort, I promise that to the very end of the world, 
I will, by my Almighty power, preserve that authority 
from being lost or broken; and I will, by my Spirit, 
make it effectual to the end for which it is committed 
unto you.” 

Accordingly, we learn from the “Acts of the ‘sail. 
tles,” that immediately after our Lord’s ascension into 
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Heaven, Matthias was chosen to fill the place from 
which Judas had fallen. We find also Paul and Bar- 
nabas and Epaphroditus subsequently added to the 
number of Apostles or chief governors of the Church. 
From the Epistles of St. Paul we learn that both Timo- 
thy and Titus were commissioned to the like office by 
the laying on of his hands. And the pages of the early 
history of the Church show beyond dispute that the 
greatest care was always taken to transmit through 
the order of Bishops, which had, in all needful autho- 
rity, succeeded that of Apostles, that identical commis- 
sion which was given in the words of our text. When 
I speak of bishops as succeeding in the place of the 
first Apostles of our Lord, I pray to be understood. In 
the Apostles there may be said to have resided three 
gifts or graces; Ist, that of personal holiness; 2d, that 
of miraculous power; 3d, that of ministerial authority. 
Now the first of these, personal holiness, could by no 
possibility be transmitted to another, because it is a 
thing that begins and ends in the individual himself, 
and is incapable of bemg alienated or bequeathed. 
As to their miraculous powers no pretension is made 
to any thing of the kind, nor should it be thought of for 
one moment. Itis only in their right and power, under 
their Gread Head, to govern and perpetuate the Church, - 
and in the superior care and labour to which they are 
called, and in their liability to suffer for her sake: it 
is in these things, and these only, that the Bishops of 
the Christian Church have in all subsequent time, even 
to the present day, humbly but firmly claimed to be 
the successors of the Apostles. 

And who will dispute their claim, when all Scripture 
example and all Church history combine to establish 
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it. Neither your patience, brethren, nor my strength 
would admit of the long train of evidence or “cloud of 
witnesses” which could be here called in to establish 
this claim. Let it suffice to say and I say it in the 
fear of God, that no important fact of ancient or 
modern history is so capable of proof—I had almost 
said of demonstration—as that of the unbroken trans- 
mission of ministerial authority from the Apostles’ days 
to our own. This is what we mean by the “ Apostolic 
Succession ;” a thing though much talked of, and much 
derided, but seldom seriously considered, and therefore 
but little understood—which may be new to the ears 
of some that hear me, and painful to others, but which, 
nevertheless, is one of God’s own truths; a truth that 
that was never questioned during the first fifteen hun- 
dred years of the Church’s existence ; and which, even 
now, in this age of division and man-worship and self- 
will, is acknowledged and practised by nearly nineteen- 
twentieths of the Christian world. 

Such, my dear hearers, do I conceive the Church of 
my Redeemer to be,—not a mere notion or abstraction, 
but a reality, a visible, tangible thing,—a well-ordered 
society, known by appropriate and unmistakeable 
marks, and governed by its own heaven-appointed 
officers ;—a society, One in faith and in all essential 
discipline ;—Holy in its character,—Scriptural in its 
teachings,— Apostolic in its ministry,— Catholic, or what 
is the same, Universal in extent,—and Indestructible by 
any power short of that which first spoke it into exist- | 
ence. And this is what we mean when we say, “I 
believe One Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church.” 

But, alas! how different and how unworthy are the 
ideas entertained by many, at the present day, of that 
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Church, whose Divine origin we have just been con- 
sidering; and which, in the language of our Bibles, is 
called again and again the “Body of Christ,’—the 
“Kingdom of God,”—the “ Pillar and ground of truth,” 
—the “ Fullness of Him that filleth all in all.” 

How completely is the great question, “By what 
authority doest thou these things?” merged, and lost 
sight of in view of expediency, popular favour, and a 
nicer adaptation to the temper and feeling of the times. 
But, my brethren, what does it avail to cry of the va- 
rious divisions of the Christian world, “ Lo, here is the . 
Church !” or “ Lo, it is there!” if there be not in them 
that living principle of Divine authority which consti- 
tuted at first the very being of the spouse of Christ? 
If you or I were to establish a society for our own 
benefit and that of our neighbours, however well it 
might be adapted to the end in view, we could claim 
for it no authority or binding force beyond what our 
own will and acts could give it. Neither this neigh- 
bour nor that would be morally and penally bound to 
enter it, or to remain in it longer than he pleased. 
Nay, I will go further and say, “If an angel from 
heaven—if the highest Archangel were, by his own 
uncommanded act, to organize such a society, and im- 
peratively require me to enter it, I would question his 
authority, and resist his demand. Not so, as has just 
been shown, with that Church or Heaven-appointed 
society, “ built upon the foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner 
stone.” Its claims are as just as they are obligatory, 
and too solemn to be set aside by any consideration of 
mere convenience, interest or expediency. It contains 
within it the “power of God,” for the salvation of men. 

: 9 
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Why dare I stand before you this day to proclaim, as 
one of Heaven’s ambassadors, the truths of our holy 
religion, to minister its ordinances, and to give a larger 
measure of ministerial power to him who is before you, 
waiting as it were in the ante-chamber of the priest- 
hood, to be raised to a higher and more honourable 
degree? Do I take this honour upon myself on 
account of any superior piety, or knowledge, or zeal, 
or prudence, or eloquence, or any other personal quali- 
fication fittmg me for the work? Alas! alas! in all 
these things, brethren beloved, I feel that I may well 
sit at the feet of many of you, and learn of you. No, 
indeed; I do these things not in my own name,—not 
in the name of any man, or set of men,—not by a hu- 
manly-derived commission,—not by a title of doubtful 
authority, but under the broad seal of Heaven’s King, 
—by a commission drawn from the Great Head of the 
Church, handed down in unbroken succession from the 
day on which my text was uttered, and verifiable at 
any moment to every sincerely inquiring mind. 

And here let me call your attention, and fix it for a 
moment on the important but much neglected distine- 
tion between authority to do a thing, and qualification 
for doing it. There may be many individuals in our 
Republic qualified to fill the duties of Chief Magistrate, 
yet no one is entitled to claim that office, or exercise 
its functions, save him upon whom the constitution of 
the country has conferred it. So also are there many 
amongst us fitted by education and becoming attain- 
ments to répresent our Country in a foreign court; yet 
no man of sense would on that account take upon him- 
self the office of Ambassador. Again, any man who 
can blow a trumpet, may ride through the length and 
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breadth of a land proclaiming either peace or war; yet 
who will believe him, unless he can prove himself to be 
the accredited Herald of the Country ? Sovit is with the 
solemn subject we have in hand. Many a man in our 
midst may possess the knowledge and piety and elo- 
quence and zeal which form the chief qualifications for 
usefulness in the ministry; yet all these excellent quali- 
ties, though doubled in number and degree, cannot, of 
themselves, make any oue of them a minister of God. 
And here I hope I may be pardoned for borrowing a 
further illustration from an Institution well known 
amongst us,—an Institution, human it is true, but the 
purest of mere human Institutions,—I mean the Fra- 
ternity of Masons. Brotherly loveis the distinguishing 
feature of that Order. But no one at all acquainted 
with its rules will believe that the simple existence of 
brotherly love in the breast of any man makes that 
man a member, much more an officer of the Fraternity. 
A heart filled with love and good will to allis the best 
and highest qualification for its privileges and honours ; 
but woe to him who would, without invitation or autho- 
rity, attempt on that ground alone to force admittance 
to its halls. Nor is this praiseworthy Fraternity a 
stranger to the principle of Succession, or Transmitted 
Authority which has formed the principal subject of this 
discourse. No “Lodge” can be said to be regularly con- 
stituted unless it be done under the authority of an Older 
Lodge, and by the hands of officers of the prescribed 
number and degree duly appointed for that purpose. 
And no well instructed member of that Ancient Order 
can be persuaded that there ever has been-a single link 
lost in the long succession reaching from the Lodge 
formed but yesterday to that first established by its 
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founder. May I not then, Brethren, in behalf of my 
subject, say to every man present, and especially to every 
Mason, “Why, even of yourselves, judge ye not what 
is right ?”* 

Without this authority on the part of Christ’s minis- 
ters, how presumptuous their demands, how harmless 
their denunciations, how unauthorized their teachings, 
how inefficacious their acts! How dare any man, with- 
out this authority, call.upon you or me to be baptized 
at his hands? Who is bound to obey a selfappointed 
authority? What right have I, your neighbour, your 
fellow citizen, your equal only in all things, to bid you, 
under pain of God’s eternal displeasure, enter a Society 
of my own organization, obey its rules, and submit to 
its authority? Well might you laugh such claims to 
scorn. | 

Now extend the example or illustration still further. 
Suppose, instead of a single individual, that a numerous 
company of the wisest and best of men had, centuries 
ago, formed such a Society; so that it had come down 
to us with the superadded charm of numbers and anti- 
quity about it. Would that alter the case? Might it 
not still be demanded, “ What moral obligation rests 
upon you or me to join it? Ido not ask whether we 
might, or might not be benefitted by admission into it; 
but who would stand up boldly, and tell us that duty 


* A further analogy may be traced between the Ancient Order of Masonry 
and the Church. In both there are three degrees or Orders, haying a mutual 
dependence among themselves, and bearing a beautiful relation to each other, 
and thus answering all the ends of a harmonious and well ordered whole. As 
the Apprentice cannot make a Fellow Craft, nora Fellow Craft make a Master 
Mason, while the Master Mason may make them both; so a Deacon can- 
not make a Priest, nora Priest make a Bishop, but a Bishop has full power to 
make both Deacon and Priest. 
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toward God, and a regard to our eternal welfare de- 
manded it atour hands? And yet Brethren, I fear not 
to tell you all, this day, that you are, every one of you, 
bound to enter the Church of Christ, at the peril of 
your souls. 

All human societies are the offspring of expediency ; 
they are voluntary in their character; they are insti- 
tuted for mere temporary ends; the authority which 
they possess is for the most part a mere matter of com- 
pact; and their rewards and punishments reach not 
beyond the grave. Not so with the Church of Christ. 
There was a necessity, if I may so speak, that after the 
great work of Man’s Salvation had been begun by the 
selfimmolation of its Founder, some means should be 
devised, or some agency appointed by which the benefits 
of his death might be kept in remembrance, and made 
available to distant generations. And as there was a 
necessity for her existence at first, so was it requisite 
that she should endure to the very end of time; that 
she should ever be instinct with the Spirit of her 
Founder ; that she should be His standing representative 
to the end of the world; and that her claims should be 
slighted at the peril of eternal woe. 

Now against all thisis arrayed in deadly hostility the 
spirit of the present day; a spirit that spurns control, 
that delights in what is new, that looks to what is 
politic or expedient, or will find favor with the people, 
that feeds on excitement, and has but little reverence 
for holy things. That spirit, and that alone, will be 
offended at what I have said this day. He who search- 
eth the heart knoweth, and to Him I appeal, whether 
I have uttered one word in his presence with a view to 
offend. No, Brethren, whilst I feel constrained, on an 
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occasion like this, to make known the truth of God on 
the subject of his ministry, I have spoken every word 
with a sorrowing spirit, knowing how many good men, 
dear to my heart and to your's, have been led, under 
various influences, to see our present subject in a differ- 
ent light. I know this, and I mourn that it is so. But 
I dare not be silent, when duty demands that I shall 
speak out. The principle which I have this day set 
before you is, to my view, one of God’s own great truths. 
But in endeavouring to unfold and elucidate it I have 
laboured and prayed so to do it as not to give offence to 
any, especially to him who calls himself a follower of 
Christ. It is with the hope of avoiding offence that I 
have refrained from applying my subject to the state of 
things around us, and showing the evils which unavoid- 
ably flow from a neglect of this Heaven-appointed rule 
of action. But what if some of the wise and the good 
see this subject with different eyes? Does this prove 
that itis a matter of indifference ?—or that each man is 
right with regard to it? No; it only shows the danger 
there is of falling into error in this, as well as in other 
things, and the necessity laid upon each one of us of 
seeking diligently and prayerfully for, the right way. 
These differences of opinion among good men should not 
deter us for one moment from searching after the truth. 
They should rather stimulate us in. the work. They 
are, for some wise purpose, allowed of God; and are sent 
for our trial. Let every one take heed unto himself, 
lest they draw him out of the way. 

Let no one then charge me with breaking the law of 
charity in any thing that I have said this day. True 
Christian charity, Brethren, will never deter any one 
from the strictest search after truth, or, when itis found, 
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from honestly and fearlessly declaring it. If I say that 
my neighbour or fellow Christian is wrong, that he 
knows he is wrong, and from improper motives, per- 
sists in his error, then indeed am I uncharitable;_be- 
cause I call in question his characteras an honest man. 
But if I only say to him, ‘ My friend, I believe you to 
be wrong in a matter of great importance ;—I am con- 
vinced that you are sincere in holding the views which 
you do; but if you will listen to me I will try to show 
you the right way.’ If Isay this, and nothing more, then 
so far from acting uncharitably towards my friend, I 
do him a manifest kindness,—I do that which we are 
commanded to do, and which I. would wish every one 
to do to me, as often as I stray, or may be supposed to 
stray from the path of truth or duty. As well might a 
dweller by the way-side be blamed for saying to the 
passing traveller, ‘Stranger, you have missed your way; 
in order to reach the place at which you are aiming, 
you must turn back and take another road.’ 

Let me hope then, dear friends and brethren, that 
what I have just said to you of the nature and ends, 
and claims of the Church as a Divine Institution, instead 
of offending any one present, may, with God’s blessing, 
be the means of settling and confirming the minds of 
some that have secretly been longing for this very thing, 
who, amid the multifarious forms of Christian worship— 
the diversity of Christian creeds, the rapid increase of 
sects, and the confused cry of “ Lo, here is Christ; or Lo, 
he is there,” yearn and sigh in secret for some safe and 
quiet haven in which they may rest, and anchor their 
hopes on the sure foundation of God’s own word. I 
know that there are many sound heads and honest hearts 
in this community,—may there not be some now in 
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the Divine presence ?—who, in hours of trial, or of deep 
reflection, have felt enough to bring them to Christ—aye, 
and they would have come to Him too, if they had only 
known where to find his Church, or how to distinguish 
it from the inventions of men. 
God be praised that the intelligence of the land is arous- 
ing itself to a consideration of this subject. Men, calm, 
sober, thoughtful men, are beginning to recognize and to 
appreciate the true character and value of the Church. 
They begin to see and to fee] that nothing short of her 
wholesome teachings, her life-giving ordinances, and her 
Heaven-commissioned ministry can satisfy the instincts 
and cravings of their sin-burthened souls. They are 
forced to see that the Church must be either a human or 
Divine Institution. If human, that it has no more claims 
upon them, and no more power to benefit them than 
would belong to any other man-made society. If Divine, 
then that it is capable of meeting all the wants and 
wishes of their hearts, and that if they any longer 
slight its claims, it will be at the peril of their souls. 
And even among those who unfortunately differ 
from the Church, there is an increasing desire to do her 
justice. They can shut their eyes to the practical 
effect of her system on the minds of men. “They see 
“the strong attachment of her children to her; the 
“zeal and fixedness of her clergy; the quietness and 
“calmness, and considerateness of her tone of piety ; 
“her adaptedness to the training up of the young ; the 
“wisdom of her policy in abstaining from all the ex- 
“citing topics, the quixotic schemes, the unlawful 
“combinations, the sectional disputes, and the passing 
“novelties of the day.” They see her an undivided, 
undistracted body, moving on in quietness, but in 
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solid column, to the accomplishment of her high and 
holy destiny, whilst division and desertion are daily 
diminishing the strength of those who have cast off 
her apostolic ministry. They behold her inculcating, 
by precept and example, a love of order, a respect for 
magistrates, and a quiet submission to constitutional 
authority :—In a word, they are constrained to admit 
that her beautiful and well-ordered system is as con- 
servative in its influence, as it is divine in its origin. 

Oh, that the time may soon come when all who name 
the name of Christ shall be indeed but “one body,” 
united to him in spirit, bound to each other by the 
bonds of a common creed, and a common worship, and 
striving together in love which shall be foremost in 
doing his will. Until that happy day shall come, it is 
the duty of all who are members of Christ’s Church, to 
study well her principles, to realize her powers, to drink 
more deeply of her Spirit; and, regardless of the cen- 
sure or the praise of others, to go on their way, labour- 
ing, hoping, praying for that day when all error, as 
well as all sin, shall be unknown amongst men. “He 
“ who thus fully realizes her spirit, and is deeply imbued 
“ with it,—who works in it, and for it, and because of it 
—‘“he is most likely to win the favor of God and of 
“the good,—he is most entitled to be called great,— 
“he alone can look forward with certainty to ultimate 
“victory.” 

The Church of Christ is irresistible, because the very 
power of God is in her as her sword and shield. Her 
battlements are guarded by faithful sentinels, her 
foundations are deeply laid in the promise of her Lord; 
numbers are daily flocking to her standard; she is ever 
on theadvance. “Dayafter day only shows her to the 
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“lovely in spirit to be more lovely—to the noble more 
“noble, to the high-minded more high-minded.” Nor 
is she less indestructible in her constitution than irre- 
sistible in power. All human organizations, however 
well devised and put together,—however well’adapted 
to times and circumstances,—or however attended by 
a long train of success, must ultimately fail. Other 
times and circumstances succeed ; difficulties present 
themselves on the right hand and on the left; and 
having no inherent life, and no divine promise to sus- 
tain them, they serve only as the broken reed which 
pierces the hand that leans upon it. On the contrary, 
every instance of individual hate, every uplifting of 
the persecutor’s arm, every revolution in government, 
every event of weal or woe in the world’s history, is 
strangely speeding her on her way, and preparing her 
for her final triumph. Like the bush which the pro- 
phet saw, surrounded by fire but not burnt, so has she 
survived the scourge, the rack, the flame, the cross ; 
and so will she proceed through her long and brighten- 
ing career, until her present light, which is only the 
reflected image of her Lord, shall be lost in the brighter 
glory of his eternal kingdom. 

Examine yourselves then, dear brethren, whether 
you are united to Christ spiritually as well as bodily, 
and bodily as well as spiritually ;—whether, in a word, 
you are daily “continuing in the apostles’ doctrine and 
“fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers.” 
Be diligent in the use of the sacraments, and every 
other means of grace. Beware of holding men’s persons 
or talents in admiration. Avoid extremes, both in 
doctrine and practice. Think charitably of every one 
who differs from you. Pray for them, and do them all 
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the goodin your power. Never speak unkindly of any 
_ one, especially of one who is trying to serve Christ. 
Be humble in the midst of all your great privileges. 
“And remember that it is no advantage, but rather a 
curse, to be in the Church, and at the same time a 
stranger to that holiness which all her ministrations 
are designed and calculated to produce in our hearts 
and lives. | 

That God may give you grace to hearken to the 
instruction which you have this day received, and lay 
it duly to your hearts, is my earnest prayer for Christ’s 
sake. AMEN. 
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APPENDIX. 


“‘ The question is often asked, can the succession be traced up 
step by step to the Apostles? Is thereno breach in it which 
would invalidate the whole? The Master’s promise, ‘“‘Lo! I 
am with you always, even to the end of the world,” is enough 
to assure the humble believer, that no such breach has occurred, 
or can occur to the end of the world. Besides, the utmost 
pains have always been taken in every branch of the Church 
to keep the succession regular and pure. Diocesan succession 
and Avpostolical succession are two distinct things. As in 
Maryland, for example, we have had four Bishops, but no one 
of them has been concerned in the consecration of his successor. 
So that a vacancy or interregnum in a particular Diocese—or 
in fifty or an hundred dioceses, even of long continuance, does 
not affect the succession in the least. One of the Apostolical 
canons enjoins, that two or three Bishops at least, shall unite 
in every consecration. The succession therefore does not 
depend upon a line of single Bishops in one Diocese running 
back to the Apostles—because every Bishop has had at least 
three to ordain him, either one of whom had power to perpetuate 
the succession. How rapidly do the securities multiply as we 
go back! Bishop Whittingham had three to ordain him; 
his ordainers had nine; at the third step there were 27: at the 
fourth 81: and at the fifth 243: and so on increasing in a 
three fold proportion. Now if any one of the entire number 
to whom Bishop W.’s consecration may be traced back had a 
valid ordination, the succession is in him, and he can transmit 
it to any other in whose consecration he may assist. 

The securities therefore are incalculably strong, and the 
claim of any duly consecrated bishop to the Apostolic succes- 
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sion, is more certain than that of any monarch upon earth to 
his hereditary crown. Lists of the Apostolical succession, in 
descent from the different Apostles, have been carefully pre- 
served by Eusebius and other early writers—and they have 
been continued in different lines down to the present day. 
Any reader who desires to consult them, is referred to “ Percival 
on Apostolical Succession,” and ‘“‘Chapin’s Primitive Church.” 
Rome may trace its line to St. Peter—the Greeks to St. Paul 
—the Syrians and Nestorians to St. Thomas, and the American 
Episcopal Church to St. Jon. 

Bishop White, the head of the American line of bishops, was 
consecrated by the Archbishop of Canterbury. We will there- 
fore present a list beginning with St. John, and coming through 
the Episcopate of Lyons, in France or Gaul, and that of Can- - 
terbury in England, till it connects with ours in the United 


States of America. 


Sr. Jonny. 

1. Polyearp, Bishop of Smyrna. CANTERBURY. 

Bishops of Lyons. 32 A. D, 596, AveusTINE, mis- 
1. Pothinus. 3 sionary to the Anglo Saxons, 
2. Irenzus. from was consecrated by Virgilius, 
3. Zacharias. St. | 24th Bp. of Arles, assisted by 
4, Elias. John } Atherius, 31st. Bp. of Lyons. 
5. Faustinus. 34, Lawrence. A.D. 605. 
6. Verus. 35. Mellitus. WM 619. 
7. Julius. 36. Justus. a 624. 
8. Ptolemy. 37. Honorius. - 634. 
9. Vocius. 38. Adeodatus. ES 654. 
10. Maximus. 39. Theodore. Be 688. 
11. Tetradus. 40. Birthwald. ‘g 693. 
12. Verissimus. 41. Tatwine. “ 731. 
13. Justus. 42. Nothelm. ce 735. 
14. Albinus. 43. Cuthbert. 4 742. 
15. Martin. 44, Bregwin. f 759, 
16. Antiochus. 45. Lambert. a 763. 
17, Elpidius, 46. Aithelred 1. Lg 793. 
18. Sicarius. 47. Wulfred. ae 803. 
19. Eucherius. 1. 48. Theogild or Feogild. ue 830. 
20. Patiens. Consecrated June 5, and died 
21. Lupicuus. Sept. 3d. 
22. Rusticus. 49, Ceolnoth, Sept. 11. ff 830. 
23. Stephanus. 50. Aithelred 2. 4) 871. 
24, Viventiolus. 51. Phlegmund. ee 891. 
25. Eucherius. 2. 52. Anthelm or } ee 923 
26. Lupus. Adelm. j 
27. Licontius. 53. Wulfelm. ee 928. 
28. Sacerdos. 54, Odo Severus. fA 941. 
29. Nicetus. 55. Dunstan. “ 959. 
30. Prisecus. 56. ASthelgar. M « 988, 
31. Atherius. A. D. 589. 


57. Siricus. ac 989. 
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58. Aluricus or i A.D. 996. 2%: Thos. Arundel. A.D. 1896. 
Alfricus. risa * 92. Henry Chichely. Co aa 
59. Elphege. « 1005. 93. Jno. Stafford. © 4443. 
60. Living or 94, Jno. Kemp. «1452. 
Leoning or “« 1013. 95. Thos. Bourcher. «1454. 
Elkskan. 96. Jno. Morton. a 1486. 
61. Agelnoth or Aithelst. “ 1020. 97. Henry Dean. cy L501: 
62. Edsin or Elsin. « 1038. 98. Wm. Wareham. eee totes 
63. Robert Gemeticensis. “ 1050. 99. Taos. CRANMER. «15383. 
64. Stigand. « 1052. 100. Reginald Pole. See L OOD: 
65. Lanfrane. se 1007. 101. Matthew Parker. Coy ae 
66. Anselm. “ 1093. 102. Ed. Grindall, Dec. G. 1573. 
67. Rodulph. ut 1114. 103. Jno, Whitgift, <8 1583. 
68. Wm. Corbeil. s¢ 1122. 104. Rich’d Bancroft. «1604. 
69. Theobold. « 1138. 105. Geo. Abbott. Ms 1611. 
70. Thos. a Becket. «6 '1162. 1106. Wm. Laud. CS AGERE 
71. Richard. «1174. 107. Wm. Juxon. & 1660. 
72. Baldwin Fordensis. « 1184. 108. Gilbert Sheldon. <> 6632 
73. Reginald Fitz-Joceline. 1191. 109. Wm. Sancroft. SO MLGOT 
74. Hubert Walten. « 1193. 110. Jno. Tillotson. oO 
75. Stephen Langton. «1207. 111. Thos. Tennison. Ce AGES 
76. Richard Wethersfield, “ 1229, 112. Wm. Wake. oe 1715. 
77. Edmund. “ 1234. 113. John Potter. “ 1737. 
78. Boniface. Cl 1245. 114. Thos. Secker. OG 1738. 
79. Rob. Kilwarby. « 1272. 115. Thos. Herring. C62) ALLE 
80. John Peckham. « 1278, 116. Matthew Hutton. fe Wi 7. 
81. Rob. Winchesly. “1294, 117. Frederick Cornwallis. “ 1768. 
82. Walter Regnold. « 1318. 118. John Moore. ce 1783. 
83. Simon Mephan. «1328, 119th from St. John is Witt1AmM WHITE 
84, Jno. Startford. « 1333. of Pennsylvania, consecrated February 
85. Thos, Bradwardine. <“ 1348. the 4th, 1787, by John Moore, Arch- 
86. Simon Islip. «1349. bishop of Canterbury, assisted by the 
87, Simon Langham. « 1366. Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Bath 
88. Wm. Whittlesey, «1368. and Wells, and the Bishop of Peter- 
89. Simon Sudbury. « 1374. borough. 


90. Wm. Courtney. Pr 1381. 


The compilers of the lists from which the above was taken 
have consulted the best authorities, and no more doubt of its 
authenticity can be entertained, than of any chronological table 
of historical events, or lists of the sovereigns of any country, 
drawn from its official registers and archives. The dates at- 
tached to the names of the Archbishops of Canterbury, indi- 
cate, in several instances, not the time of their consecration 
but of their translation to that see.” Rzv. Dr. HensHaw. 
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Boston, December 15, 1868. 
Rev. J. M. MAnnine. 

DEAR Sir,—The undersigned, a Sub-Committee appointed by the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Old South Society, respectfully ask, for publication, a copy of your 
Sermon preached on Sunday, December 13, 1863, in the Old South Church, being 
your first sermon since your recovery from a long-continued and severe illness. 


Very respectfully yours, 
GEORGE HOMER. 
CHARLES STODDARD. 
LORING LOTHROP. 


GeorRGE Homer, CHARLES STODDARD, and Lorine Lornrop, Esqrs., Sub- 
Committee. 

GENTLEMEN,—I herewith transmit to you the Sermon which the Standing 
Committee of the Old South Society have so kindly requested, through you, for 
publication. 

Very truly yours, 
J. M. MANNING. 

Boston, December 15, 1863. 


SERMON. 


2 CoRINTHIANS, 1. 3, 4. 


BLESSED BE GOD, EVEN THE FATHER OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, THE FATHER 
OF MERCIES, AND THE GOD OF ALL COMFORT; WHO COMFORTETH US IN ALL 
OUR TRIBULATION, THAT WE MAY BE ABLE TO COMFORT THEM WHO ARE IN 
ANY TROUBLE BY THE COMFORT WHEREWITH WE OURSELVES ARE COMFORTED 
OF GOD. 


How affectionately the Apostle treats the word 
comfort, in this passage! Like a mother playing with 
her child, which she clings to and cannot let go, he 
clasps it to his heart again and again, drawing it back 
into his embrace as oft as he feels it escaping, and 
caressing it with a fondness which seems farther from 
satisfaction the more it is indulged. The God of 
comfort — comforteth us —that we may comfort — by 
the comfort —wherewith we are comforted! Five times 
in the same breath. A stream whose fountain-head is 
the God of mercies, whose banks and channel are his 
own tribulation, whose final receptacle is the hearts 
of them that are in trouble. The one sweet thought 
is so breathed through the utterance, and poured over 


every phrase and syllable, as to make it seem like a 


e 
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bunch of asphodel just culled from the gardens of 
immortality. 

This pastor of the Corinthian church, so far from 
murmuring or repining amid his troubles, ‘“ blessed” 
God for them all, “‘even the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,”— interweaving that ‘‘ Name of names” 
as if to remind himself that no disciple can be a 
sufferer in comparison with the suffermg Son of God. . 
He blessed God, not on his own account only or 
chiefly, but more especially on the behalf of his 
brethren, who, he considers, are to reap some of the 
richest benefits of his afflictions. So possessed is he 
with the one purpose of being useful to other men’s 
souls, that he rejoices in his calamities, not so much 
for any fruit they may bring to himself, as for the 
greater fitness they work within him to be a minister 
of truth and consolation. He gloried in his infirmi- 
ties, — his “thorn in the flesh,” his stammering 
speech, his inferior personal presence,—if thereby 
the grace of God might more ‘abound unto any. 
Was he afflicted and delivered unto death ? he reminds 
the Christians at Corinth that it was for their sake ; 
“it is for your consolation and salvation.” Was he 
brought down to the edge of the grave (apparently 
by sickness)? he says, “we were pressed out of 


measure, above strength, in so much that we despaired 
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even of life; that we should not trust in ourselves, 
but in God who raiseth the dead.” He couples even 
the kindness of his friends with his own suffermg, 
and reckons it all as so much good seed sown for 
their advantage, saying, ‘“‘ ye also helpmg together by 
prayer for us, that for the gift bestowed upon us by 
the means of many persons, thanks may be given by 
many on our behalf.” Not loss, but gain; gain not 
only to himself, but to the church which he served in 
Christ's name, was what he desired, and what he had 
already found, in his affliction. 

How free and unstudied the intercourse of Paul 
with the Corinthians, as brought to view by this Scrip- 
ture! None of that unwillingness to talk about him- 
self, and his private experiences, — that affectation of 
modesty than which few things can be more immodest. 
He is all unreserve, childlike simplicity and open- 
heartedness; for he knows that there is no bitter 
feeling in himself, and also that his most secret 
thought will meet a waiting sympathy in them. None 
of that worst form of egotism, — that pride which is 
too proud to speak of itself, that egotism whose veil 
is silentness, which is found in cautious maturity, but 
never in little children, of whom is the kingdom of 
heaven, —none of this in the free-speaking teacher, 


who tells his beloved flock all about “the trouble 
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which came to him in Asia,” recognizing it as a com- 
mon sorrow both to them and himself, and believing 
that God meant it all for a common blessing. 

Such is the great example under whose protection 
I might stand this morning, while speaking of God’s 
dealings with me through the last Summer and 
Autumn, were I not sure that your own welcome of 


such speech will be my only needed protection. 


The first impression one has, upon waking from the 
long delirium of fever, is very wonderful. Conscious- 
ness comes like a stunning blow upon all his sensibili- 
ties ; there is a sudden paralysis both mental and phys- 
ical, and he lies upon his sea of pain almost indifferent 
to his fate, like a ship which some mighty wave has 
struck leaving it a helpless wreck on the waters. He 
is prostrate, dumb, nearly bereft of sense and feeling. 
Then from this strange stupefaction there is a sudden 
swing into the opposite extreme. ‘The taste, the 
touch, the hearing, the eye-sight, become painfully 
acute. A flower anywhere near is at once identified 
by its strong fragrance, the faintest lime of the 
pictures on the walls is distinct and prominent, no 
whispering of attendants can be so low as to escape 
detection, and the beating of a child’s drum im the 
street is like the rapid firing of artillery. Such is the 
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tension of the sensibilities that one look of kindness 
may excite floods of tears, and the smallest inatten- 
tion, whether fancied or real, is often felt as a cruel 
injury. The heart almost breaks with impatience, 
and a feeling of bitter neglect, during the long hours 
which seem to pass between the expression of a wish 
and its gratification. The ice and water are miles 
away from the sufferer; and he asks, when the bit of 
toast appears, if they had to “raise the wheat” before 
making it. Then succeeds a feeling of awe, as the 
patient becomes strong enough to hear how many 
weeks have dropped out of his life, — when he can 
bear to be told that his recollection of endless wan- 
derings over torrid seas, and of desperate struggles to 
escape from cruel foes and reach a home that seemed 
to fly before him, is only the memory of a dreadful 
dream ; when he may safely learn, though to his utter 
astonishment and against his clearest convictions, that 
certain great events in the world have not taken place; 
when he first gathers, from various remarks dropped’ 
around his bed, that he had so far ceased from among 
the living as to be numbered with those who inhabit 
silence. This feeling of awe is for days uppermost 
and oppressive. The invalid resembles soldiers just 
out of battle, sobered into speechlessness by the near 


vision of what they have passed through. He per- 
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ceives that his feet have stood within the gates of 
eternity, and that he has looked on the Face which 
few are permitted to behold and live. : 

After this season of intense vitality and wonder, 
having become used to its dread experience, the mind 
relapses into a more passive state. Then, as I now 
remember, the luxury of convalescence begins. One 
is so aware of his weakness as to feel it no trial, but 
the rather a pleasure, to be treated like an infant. 
There is just enough of restoration to lie still, and 
breathe, and be moved about, and amused with 
present trifles. I can never forget this stage of my 
recovery. The sick-chamber was as large a world as 
my energies required, the smallest matters completely 
absorbed me, the passing moment was so large that I 
hardly thought of either the past or future. "It must 
have been under such an experience that the Psalmist 
said, ‘“‘ Thou renewest my youth ;” that so many have 
said, with Hugh Miller, « After long seasons of sick- 
ness, childhood seems to come again.” I found in the 
commonest objects and events a delight before unsus- 
pected. Inspired texts, and fragments of familiar 
hymns, came to me with such peculiar sweetness as to 
excite smiles of pleasure ; and the calm tones of a 
human voice, or any half-heard strain of music, filled 


me with pure gladness. It was during this experi- 
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ence, and as my faculties waxed stronger, that it 
seemed to me I could understand how Richard Baxter 
was moved to write so sweetly of the Everlasting 
Rest, — how, Edward Payson could say, ‘‘ When I 
formerly read Bunyan’s description of the Land of 
Beulah, where the sun shines and the birds sing day 
and night, I used to doubt whether there was such a 
place; but now my own experience has convinced me 
of it, and it infinitely transcends all my previous 
conceptions.” I shall never recall some of the earlier 
days of the Autumn just gone, without believing that 
I may justly claim to know how Peter felt in the 
mount, when he said, “it is good for us to be here; 
let us build three tabernacles, Lord, one for thee, one 
for Moses, and one for Elias.” But Transfiguration 
scenes cannot last always. It is the office of a pious 
memory to preserve them—to hang them up in the 
picture-gallery of Christian experience, where they 
shall admonish and cheer the toiling believer. With 
_a soul thus attuned, and still dwelling apart from 
earthly disturbance, you will easily comprehend how 
much I enjoyed on that fair October morning, when I 
sat in this pulpit,—having entered no other, nor 
worshipped publicly, save in tents or beneath the open 
sky, since standing here more than a year before, — 


you will judge at once, I say, what sacred pleasure 
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the hour afforded me, nor wonder that my heart kept 
repeating, as I listened to the choir and the minister, 
and felt the spirit of the place, “there are no songs 
like the songs of Zion, there are no words like the 
words of Jesus, there is no house like the house of 
God.” The clouds and darkness round about me, 
which had been gradually turning out their silver 
lining upon the night of my affliction, now blazed 
suddenly with a celestial splendor, like those floating | 
about Alpine summits, of which Prof. Tyndall says, 
“they were very grand,— grander indeed than any 
thing I had before seen. Some of them seemed to 
hold thunder in their breasts, they were so dense and 
dark; others, with their faces turned sunward, shone 
with the dazzling whiteness of the mountain snow; 
while others again built themselves into forms resem- 
bling elm trees, loaded with foliage. Towards the 
horizon the luxury of color added itself to the magni- 
ficent alternation of light and shade. Clear spaces of 
amber and etherial green embraced the red and purple | 
cumuli, and seemed to form the cradle in which they 
swung. Close at hand squally mists, suddenly engen- 
dered, were driven hither ‘and thither by local winds ; 
while the clouds at a distance lay like ‘ angels sleeping 
on the wing,’ with scarcely visible motion. Mingling 


with the clouds, and sometimes rising above them, 
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were the highest mountain-heads, and as our eyes 
wandered from peak to peak, onwards to the remote 
horizon, space itself seemed more vast from the man- 
ner in which the objects it held were distributed.” 
There is a Mont Blane in Christian experience, and 
I am grateful for the belief that my feet were permit- 
ted, for a little while, to stand on its apocalyptic 
summit. 

But now, as returning health brought me nearer to 
the activities of life, and I beheld the duties which 
must ere long — though not so soon nor so fully as I 
had hoped— be resumed, misgivings began to mar 
my peace. There was a reluctance to undertake 
again the work of a pastor in Boston,— work so 
manifold, and so exhausting, if one attempts it all 
with a purpose to do it well. I wondered that I had 
ever dared to try it, and that it had not crushed me 
long ago. This dread, and expectation of failure, 
became so oppressive that life at times seemed hardly 
desirable. In my ingratitude to God, I murmured, 
that He had not permitted me to die, when dying 
would have been so much less painful than it was to 
get well. Struggling’ against this sinful fear, and 
gradually subduing it, I trust, was the remembrance of 
God’s faithfulness. "Would He, who had so wonder- 


fully succored me in the past, forsake me in days to 
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come? I knew that it is always safe for a man to be 
where God places him, and to go about the labor 
which God appoints; that the strength will come in 
the day when it is needed; that He who gives dying 
grace, will also give grace for the life which He mar- 
velously restores ; that there can never be any failure, 
but only victory, now and always, to him who makes 
God's will his own. Aiding these suggestions of 
faith, was the desire to be actively associated, once 
more, with those whose kindness had so abounded to 
me and mine; whose strong crying unto God had 
moved His everlasting arm; who had spoken so com- 
fortingly to her whose hope was ready to perish; who 
had sought out for me the choicest gifts of the garden 
and conservatory, and taken care that no want of the 
sick-chamber should be unsupplied; who took to 
their own homes those too young to see suffering; 
who stood, through weary and breezeless nights, over 
one all unconscious of their ministering. Gratitude 
to God for these friends: — who thus cared for one 
not a long time their neighbor oF pastor ; his boyhood 
passed in a far-off valley unknown to fame; his only 
church and Sunday school, throughout that period, a 
Christian home ; literally, here, a stranger in a strange 
land: yet coming from the wilderness to this far- 


famed Zion ; venturing into such a blaze of intellect 
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and culture as this city is renowned for; preaching 
the truth as he learned it from the Scriptures, in 
times so likely to make it an offense unto many; but 
listened to, borne with, cheered on and seconded more 
and more yearly: his desire from the first, m the long 
struggle now sprinkling the land with blood, to take 
such a position and so perform his part as to be 
worthy of the past, and leave a good example to the 
future, not obscuring but honoring, and, if possible, 
making brighter, that history which you as a church 
so justly revere; this desire, imperfectly carried into 
action,*shamed by so many greater sacrifices — even 
unto death, as the absence of some faces and your 
mourning apparel remind me to-day; this desire, as I 
know at length, appreciated and aided in the expres- 
sion :—gratitude to God, I say, and the wish not to 
show a base distrust of those who have so generously 
befriended me, are an admonition to be persuaded, by 
this signal experience, to go with alacrity and joy 
about the duties of the future. 


The lessons of severe sickness are numerous and 
various. Of these I will venture to name a few,, 
which seem appropriate to the instructions of the 


sanctuary. 
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1. We should learn from such experiences that our 
life is a treasure which belongs to God. I say we 
should learn, for nothing singular or uncommon has 
happened to me. All, who have lived to maturity, 
can remember times when God’s own hand was inter- 
posed to snatch them from death ; some hair-breadth 
escape or mysterious deliverance, or a return to health 
from the cold shadow of the grave, when it seemed 
that no human help could avail. I know that God 
shows His goodness more, and may claim a larger 
gratitude, where He has not permitted the calamity to 
come; but a6 thoughtless are we, that thes gift is 
seldom viewed rightly, until, having been despaired 
of, we receive it anew. Especially may this blessed 
view be obtained where one’s weakness is so great, 
and his recovery so gradual, as to withdraw him for a 
considerable time from distracting affairs. It is the 
soul meditating and praying alone under the canopy 
of its trouble, which sees that the afflicting and the 
redeeming hand are the same, and which learns to 


say, with Pascal, in that memorable prayer, “ Grant, 


O my God, that in uniform equanimity of mind, I may 
. receive whatever happens; since we know not what 
we should ask, and since I cannot wish for one thing 
more than another without presumption and without 
setting myself up as a -judge, and making myself 
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responsible for those consequences which thy wisdom 
has justly determined to conceal from me. O Lord, I 
know that I know but one thing; which is that it is 
good to follow thee, and evil to offend thee. Beyond 
that, I know not what is better or worse in any thing. 
I know not which is more profitable for me, sickness 
or health, wealth. or poverty, or any other of the 
things of this world. This is a discovery beyond the 


power of men or angels, and which is veiled in the 
secret of thy providence which I adore, and which I 
do not desire to fathom.” ; 
When God takes a life and suspends it over the 
abyss, — letting it down into the sides of the grave 
until it disappears from human sight, or drawing His — 
dark pavilion around it, and flying away with it into 
we know not what secrecy; if He then restores that 
life to its place among men, the impress of His own- 
ership is too plain upon it not to be seen; it is His, 
and should be devoted to the glory of His kingdom, 
as He has shown by doing with it as He willed. 
Sending back that life, after friends have once yielded 
it into His hands, teaches that He has something still 
for it to accomplish on the earth. Thenceforth it 
may serve no other master, nor engage in any unholy 
labor. It is God’s own offering to humanity, as really 


so as the gift of His eternal Son. It is a life sent 
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into the world to carry forward His merciful purpose, 
to be the servant of righteousness and holiness, not 
conferring with flesh and blood, but ever with the 
Spirit which giveth wisdom. It is a life consecrated 
to whatever God looks on with pleasure, and desiring 
no earthly inheritance, but content to know that a 
building not made with hands awaits it in the heavens. 

Said Robert Hall, that prince of modern preachers, 
and an eminent sufferer, having just been restored 
from the gates of death, “I wish to bow, with the 
deepest submission, to that awful, yet, I trust, pater- 
nal Power, which, when it pleases, confounds all 
human -hopes, and lays us prostrate in the dust.” 
And again, writing to the same friend, after a dan- 
gerous illness, he says, ‘“‘I am more and more con- 
vinced that nothing deserves to be called life that is 
not devoted to the service of God; and that piety is 
the only true wisdom. But, alas! how difficult it is 
to get these lessons deeply impressed on the heart 
and wrought into the whole habit of the mind.” Oh, 
my friends, who have at any time looked within the 
veil, let us ever hearken to the voice pursuing us out 
of that thick gloom, saying, “‘ ye are not your own for 
I have redeemed you,” and may it be our unbroken 


and full consolation, henceforth, that whether living 


or dying, we are the Lord’s! 
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2. Severe illness should open to us new views of 
the sympathy of Christ. That sympathy is wonderful, 
and to us incomprehensible, as we feel more and 
more, the more our own sphere of sympathy ‘is 
enlarged. Dr. Chalmers, wishing to show that 
increase of knowledge deepens one’s conviction of 
ignorance, drew a white circle on a blackboard, and 
said, “the larger you make this circle of the known, 
the more of the unknown will its circumference touch.” 
So, as our hearts expand, we become more conscious 
of that Infinite Heart which surrounds us all. We 
touch it with a broader circumference, and look off 
upon it from more advanced puints, only to discover 
that it is without a shore. Each new experience of” 
sorrow widens the circle of our sympathy. That 
trouble, increasing our magnetic power, draws to us 
many who have experienced the same. There is a 
larger fellowship of hearts, and a new discovery of 
human woe. 

But the tenderest spirit soon learns how little it can 
know or share of the anguish about it; and so con- 
templates with ever-increasing wonder, that sympathy 
which feels alf the pains we bear. Though reason 
stands aghast at this truth, yet pra€tically it is con- 
fessed by all Christian hearts. Whenever or whatever 


we suffer, the words of the Man of Sorrows are most 
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powerful to soothe and sustain. If we are tempted, 
we love to think first of all on His temptations. If 
we are desolate, he had not where to lay His head. 
If we are forgotten in any extremity, His disciples 
slept during His agony. If we are avoided by a truth- 
hating world, He passed “a lonely stranger,” through 
life. Gethsemane turns all our shadows into morn- 
ing, and our bitterest crosses are lost and swallowed 
up in His. Every other tie may perish, every other 
love prove false, but His is a sympathy that never 
fails. No indifference can chill it, no time can weaken 
it, no sorrow can exhaust or transcend its healing 
power. The woes of all the world are but a slight 
elevation, from which to behold a little of that love 
which passeth knowledge. And hence, Bish rece 
the variety of mortal experience,— every life having 
in it a sorrow which earth cannot heal,—there is no 
hyperbole, but only calm and literal statement,,in 
those Scriptures which teach that a Christian hope is 
the pearl of great price, and that all other riches are 
wisely spent in purchasing the riches of a conscious 
and constant fellowship with Christ. : 

3. Sickness, attended with delirium for several 
weeks, has confifmed my faith in the immortality of 
the soul. ~ 
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I speak not now of the resurrection of the body, 
that separate wonder. Of this we find no instance, 
but only a few imperfect analogies, in nature; and in 
proof of it, we must rely on the historic fact of 
Christ’s resurrection, together with His miracles rais- 
ing the dead, and on certain teachings transcending 
reason, given by the apostles as the Holy Ghost 
moved them. The resurrection of the body is a 
solacing truth, which Christianity alone brings to our 
notice ; the immortality of the soul is a truth taught 
by reason without inspiration. 

Insanity seems never to have been rigidly defined. 
No prudent person would undertake to say just where 
it begins. Perhaps the wisest opinion we can hold 
respecting it, is, that all men are more or less insane ; 
differmg not in the fact, but only in degree, and 
destined to bear the infirmity until death shall be 
swallowed up of life. Some may be afflicted with 
this unsoundness to an extent which renders them © 
irresponsible for the time being; in others it may 
amount only to what is called eccentricity, in which 
cases it can and should be controlled by a Christian 
determination. But it is apparent to me now, that 
insanity, while disordering those faculties which con- 
nect us with the outer and passing world, does not 


reach the highest powers of the mind. Reason is not 


a 
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dethroned. If her conclusions are wild, that wild- 
ness lies in the impressions which she is obliged to 
take for her premises, not in the logic by which 
she carries them to their results. As a discovering 
faculty, ‘‘ her looks commercing with the skies,” she 
still recognizes the supremacy of goodness, and brings 
every act reported by the senses, to that divine ordeal. 
It is in the senses, in that mortal organism which 
conveys external and conditioned facts to the mind, 
that the disease resides. The judge on the bench 
decides according to evidence ; it is the witnesses that 
are at fault, if , the verdict be unjust. The imsane 
man adheres obstinately to his conclusions, for he has 
reached them logically, and it is impossible to show 
him that his premises are false. 

Since, then, the disorder is all in the sensuous part, 
and the purely spiritual faculties act as calmly and 
unerringly as ever, in their own proper sphere, we 
‘ infer that these are never reached by weakness or 
decay. Exempt from the fate of that organism 
through which they manifest themselves here, they 
abide in undiminished vigor, waiting for that glorified 
body which shall never falter in the service of their 
high demands. The acuteness of a delirious person, 
the desperation with which he pursues his train of 


inferences, his ingenuity in parrying objections and 
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marshalling proofs, the indignant surprise with which 
he listens to contradictions, — all this ought to teach 
us, and I wonder it has not before now, that the 
action of the spirit becomes more godlike as the 
senses fail, and that it rings out and proclaims, 
through these “jangled bells,” the great truth of its 
immortality. | 
4. So near an approach to death has shown me 
the wisdom of being ready always for the life which 
is beyond death. To-day is the day of salvation. 
The command: “Set thy house in order,” comes to us 
while our faculties are yet clear and healthful. We 
cannot be certain of any thing which is undertaken 
amid the throes of dissolution. There is one, but 
only one — the Thief on the Cross — of whom we may 
positively say that he was tured from the power of 
Satan unto God while dying. How the heart of the 
poet Cowper yearns toward a deceased friend of 
“skeptical opinions, in the following extract from a 
letter to Johh Newton: “ But perhaps he might be 


enlightened in his last moments, and saved in the very 
article of dissolution. It is much to be wished, and 


indeed hoped, that he was. Such a man reprobated 
im the great day would be the most melancholy spec- 
tacle of all that shall stand at the left hand hereafter. 
But I do not think that many, or indeed any, will be 
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found there, who in their lives were sober, virtuous, 
and sincere, truly pious in the use of their little light, 
and, though ignorant of God, in comparison with 
some others, yet, sufficiently informed to know that 
he is to be feared, loved, and trusted. An operation 
is often performed within the curtains of a dying bed, 
in behalf of such men, that the nurse and doctor have 
no suspicion of. The soul makes but one step out of 
darkness into light, and makes that step without a 
witness.” And then this gentle psalmist, confesses the 
reason of his willingness to believ€ m a death-bed 


repentance. He adds, ‘‘ my brother's cdse has made 
me very charitable in my opinion about the future 


state of such men.” But no voice has ever come to 
us from the other side, announcing the state of that 
vast multitude who have delayed to grapple with eter- 
nity until the final breath and gasp of time. We 
hope for all, and may be comforted concernmg them, 
as we read the story of that conversion on Calvary ; * 
yet with so slender a support to cling to, who should 
dare, in his own case, to presume? ‘Totally false im- 
pressions were conveyed to my mind, days before any 
one suspected delirium ; and wishes were expressed, 
and even gratified, which afterwards were viewed 
with regret. What if those directions, so kindly car- 
ried out by friends, had pertained to some weighty 
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and sacred matter? and how heart-crushing the reflec- 
tion, on that shore from which none ever pass to this 
world, that the mistake must remain uncorrected, 
working out perhaps bitter and direful results, while 
the.ages roll! I am persuaded now that many last 
testaments — of the rich bequeathing their posses- 
sions, of parents choosing guardians for their children, 
of emperors disposing of their thrones — have been 
executed when the mind was bewildered and deceived. 
Insanity, not suspected by friends, is the cause that 
such testaments are sometimes found so strangely ill- 
advised, not honoring the testator, nor conferring 
benefit, but the rather evil, upon the inheritors. If 
then we hold any trust, which may become a power 
of mortmain controlling other lives for their weal or 
their woe, ought we not to avail ourselves of the calm 
moments of health, while false impressions are least 
likely to mislead the judgment, and when all the 
moral perceptions are accurate and clear, that our 
posthumous influence, our “ life beyond life” in this 
world, may not curse, but bless, posterity ? 

But before all these matters there is one vast and 
overshadowing concern. ‘Set thy house in order,” 
but have you yet planned and builded a hope for 
eternity? Possibly this inquiry finds you full of 


uncertainty and irresolution: not decided whether the 
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Scriptures are all true, or partially false; inclining 
now to this, and now to that system of religious faith ; 
sometimes on the point of believing, and then again 
stoutly denying that you are in bondage to sin ; to-day 
almost persuaded to be a Christian, and to-morrow 
doubtful of the authority of Christ; listening, for one 
Sabbath hour, and with fear, to a voice sounding out 
of the dread future, but, turning back still to be led 
captive by a passing world; idling away your hours 
along the banks of this stream of time, and building 
no ark for your imperilled soul, in which it may 
securely abide when forced upon shoreless and 
untraversed waters! Let us never forget, my friends, 
while owning the vanity of human life, that it is also of 
vast importance. It is vain, certainly, as the inspired 
Preacher contends, if we consider only its duration, 
and its meagre interests and rewards. But granting 
that it is only a point, still it is the pomt on which an 
eternity revolves. ‘The moments are few and fleeting, 
but in them we scatter seed which is to bear us a 
harvest, either of corruption or of life everlasting. 
Let us not stand wavering and questioning, while the 
golden sands of our probation are so swiftly departing. 
Let us seize the opportunity, still graciously length- 
ened out to us, of securing that mighty future for 


which the present is given. Recounting the manifold 
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goodness of our God, and the comforts wherewith He 
has comforted us in every tribulation, let us not any 
longer presume on a favor nowhere promised; but, 
yielding our souls to that other Comforter,*sent in 
the Father’s name unto the heirs of salvation, let us 
be so renewed, and built up in faith and true holiness, 
that whenever the last sand shall drop, we can each 
one say, with our divine Teacher and Lord, “I have 
Blfificd Thee on the earth, I have finished the work 
which Thou gavest me to do.” A life of which this 
high testimony shall constitute the befitting close, can- 
not be incomplete, however feeble or short; and all 
its sharp discipline, though not joyous but grievous 
now, shall reappear, transfigured by the indwelling 


Christ, in those bright robes awaiting it in heaven. 
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PREFACE. 


Many persons, both in and out of the Hollis-Street Society, 
have requested and advised me to print the Farewell Sermon com- 
prised in the following pages. Some who heard it, and some who 
did not hear it, express an earnest wish for a copy of it. I have 
been told that justice to myself requires publication of the facts it 
presented. It has been urged upon me, that the previous history 
of the Society is to such an extent before the public, that an un- 
desirable gap would exist without some trustworthy statement re- 
specting the recent course of things during my ministry, which has 
furnished a singular experience in other respects besides. its 
brevity. 

My personal position, I presume, has fostered a readiness on 
my part to yield to the suggestion. The general circumstances of 
the case may be taken as putting both the Parish and myself upon 
the defensive. The experiment of my ministry has met with an 
unsuccessful termination. Why? One newspaper-writer alleges 
the reason to be, that latitudinarianism in religious opinions has 
tuled the course of the Society. He thinks the result is an exam- 
ple of “the life-destroying tendency of the Unitarian theory ;” 
and that it would have been prevented by ‘‘ adherence to the doc- 
trines of (what he calls) the evangelical system.” His neighbor, 
perhaps, would aver a main reason to be, that the principles of the 
Society were not sufficiently liberal, that the services of the pulpit 
were too orthodox, that, among other things, it indicated narrowness 
in respect to certain novel opinions which have already acquired 
extensive popularity. Another newspaper-writer finds the reason 
in failure to comply with the requisitions of some who consider 
themselves, by way of eminence, the reformers of the day. His 
neighbor, perhaps, would say, that it was because of some radical 
tendencies in the pulpit. All are likely to interpret the matter ac- 
cording to their own prepossessions. Now I shall not hesitate to 
say that, in my belief and in that of most persons of the Society 
itself, the result, so far as I am concerned, is attributable, not so 
much to want of so-called orthodoxy or to want of extreme libe- 
_Talism, to want of conservatism or to want of radicalism, as to 
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want of time. There has been exertion in different quarters to 
give things a wrong aspect. Mischief has been done by alleged 
notes of my sermon. Honest mistake exists. The same reasons 
which led me to preach prompt me to print. I have therefore de- 
termined on publication. The experience I have had in my min- 
istry has been severe enough, without quiet submission to misre- 
presentation which might cast a shadow upon my future life. It 
is to be presumed that the persons, friends or others, who care to 
gain any apprehension of the case, prefer a correct one. 

The Anniversary Sermon is published in connection with the 
Farewell Sermon, because it is thought best on account of the 
relation between the two. Itis short, having formed the sermon for 
only one half of the Sabbath: the other extended through both 
parts of the day. The Appendix will serve to illustrate some 
things in the sermons. 

No part of this pamphlet makes any pretension to literary merit. 
Personality I have avoided as much as possible, consistently with 
a distinct statement of material facts. All facts concerning a 
parish have a personal bearing. I have stated facts mildly, omit- 
ting many, which would have been regarded as more personal 
and exceptionable, and which were not so important. It appears 
to me that Iam not justly chargeable with personality of an im- 
proper sort; yet there are many things in the following pages, the 
mention of which gives me pain. Only a sense of duty, to myself 
and others, has occasioned their introduction. 

It is not to be supposed that either the recital of fact or the in- 
dication of sentiment in these pages will be completely and uni- 
versally acceptable. Perhaps nobody but the author may like 
them altogether. I have, however, aimed simply at justice as to 
fact and truth as to sentiment. The chief discredit these pages 
are to incur will proceed from two extremes, in the Society and out 
of it; while most of the Society, and most of the community who 
examine them, will treat them as certainly honest, fair, and.as to 
facts, in the main at least, accurate. Some opinions are expressed 
which will be questioned in quarters to which I look with deep 
respect. Those who think for themselves cannot always agree. 
Let me meet with that charity which others would seek in my cir- 
cumstances. If any one thinks it worth while to criticize, let his 
criticism be free from vilification and asperity, or it will do no 
good. 

D. F. Jr. 

Boston, Oct. 14, 1847. 
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ANNIVERSARY SERMON. 


2 Cor. II. 16. 


““Wuo Is SUFFICIENT FOR THESE THINGS?” 


Tus was Paul’s exclamation in view of the immense 
scope and importance of his responsibilities as a min- 
ister of the New Testament. Though the position of 
the apostle was marked by many peculiar characteyr- 
istics of difficulty, even for one so extraordinarily en- 
dowed as he was, still the sentiment which found 
utterance in the text is as truly appropriate for every 
Christian minister at the present day as it was for 
Paul. 

The ordinary difficulty and anxiety of the Christian 
ministry are, as every one knows, of a very serious 
character. None of you will hesitate to allow that 
mine must, in certain respects, have surpassed the 
usual measure. It was in no very prosperous or au- 
spicious condition of things, that I ventured to cast in 
my lot among you. I was not altogether blind to the 
circumstances under which I was to labor. Perhaps I 
did not adequately estimate the responsibilities which 
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would devolve upon me, or the obstacles and perils 
with which my path would be beset. The Society had 
been suffering, most severely, from the invariable effects 
of dissension. Peace, that blessing by far the most 
essential to prosperity, had long been a stranger to 
these walls. Your strength was broken. The number 
of those who, from special regard to this ancient and 
beautiful sanctuary, and from fidelity to convictions of 
truth and duty, rallied to sustain the new enterprise, 
was scanty. Without and within were earnest and not 
over-scrupulous adversaries to our prosperity. Well 
might I exclaim to myself; “Who is sufficient for these 
things ?” 

It was from other reasons, I hope, than overweening’ 
confidence in my own sufficiency for these things that 
I complied with your invitation. I could not think so 
favorably of my competence for this position as some 
of you then did. The high opinion which they appar- 
ently harbored respecting my qualifications to meet 
your demands I felt to be extravagant ; and one of the 
strongest fears I entertained, a fear which I distinctly 
expressed in my acceptance of your proposals, was that 
your expectations of me were so great as to be neces- 
sarily doomed to disappointment. I will hope that you 
did not all anticipate too much. It was with the sorest 
personal, as well as other, misgivings, that I assumed 
the trust which I now hold. I was never disposed to 
think that your success as a Society could be rapid 
under my ministry; for I discerned too justly the 
discouragements, the opposition, the obloquy and other 
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burdens we should encounter, as well as the feebleness 
of my capacity to bear triumphantly my own portion 
of the responsibility. 

During the period of our connection, in entire keep- 
ing with previous occurrences, every possible endeavor 
has been put forth to defeat our progress. Nota stone 
has been left unturned, which could be hurled at us 
with mischievous result. Abusive assaults from the 
public press, and perhaps more effective exertions of a 
less palpable nature, have been multiplied against us. 
Our acts and our circumstances have been misrepre- 
sented, our characters maligned, our principles ridiculed. 
Our sure failure has been predicted ; and the thought, 
to which the wish was father, has been, so far as lay in 
the power of our foes, urged on to consummation by 
every attainable expedient. Nevertheless, through all 
our trials, of whatsoever species, having obtained help 
of God, we continue unto this day. 

Tam willing to admit, for myself, that I have neither 
so much stoicism in my nature nor Christian principle 
in my character, as to have met all this tempest of hos- 
tility and difficulty unmoved. If any one can take 
pleasure in this avowal, he is fully welcome to the 
pleasure. It is not in man to pass through such an 
experience as pertains to my position, without more or 
less of suffering. But then such suffering is of small 
account when the soul is sustained by a consciousness 
of rectitude. He who inflicts the discomfort is more 
to be pitied than he who endures it. 

Ti is not my intent to represent our existing con- 
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dition as prosperous. Little, however, as some may 
suppose our success to be, it is as great as I have felt 
we had reason, under the circumstances, to expect. Our 
condition is now, in certain points, more favorable to 
progress than it has been during the period which has 
elapsed since the commencement of our connection. 
Through the well-directed ability of one among us, who 
stands in no need of other praise than that of his works, 
we are relieved of considerable perplexity. By God’s 
blessing we may eventually see the end of our troubles. 
I believe our cause is righteous, however vilified. I 
believe that in due season we shall reap, if we faint 
not. Patient continuance in well-doig will ensure 
reward. It is not to be denied that we have much well- 
doing assigned to us by Providence, but our principles 
and our object are worthy of effort and self-sacrifice, 
and in the issue, I believe, will, if we are faithful, confer 
a rich recompense of reward. 

Neither do I design to boast of my fidelity im your 
service, any more than of our prosperity. I do not 
claim to have been faithful. In what manner I have met 
my responsibilities it is for you to judge. That I might 
have done my duty better is very probable. Who does 
all he can? though that is only what we all ought to 
do. So far as I have failed at my post from not using 
the powers, such as they are, which Heaven has been 
pleased to bestow upon me, I would take shame to my- 
self for the failure, and would do works meet for true 
repentance hereafter. That I have made mistakes is 
very likely. He must be an arrogant man who thinks 
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himself above them. You cannot be so unreasonable 
as to expect that your minister will be wholly free 
from them. I wish I could be sure that increased ex- 
perience in human character will procure increased 
wisdom in my own for time to come. 

During the past year of my ministry one hundred 
and six sermons have been preached in this pulpit, 
including a sermon on Fast-day and a sermon on Thanks- 
giving-day in addition to the sermons of the fifty-two 
Sabbaths. Of these one hundred and six sermons, your 
pastor has preached seventy-two, that is, somewhat 
more than two thirds of all. My choice of topics for 
discourse has not been regulated by a minute precon- 
ceived plan. I have not preached a body of divinity. 
Those subjects have been adopted which at the time 
struck me as of most importance, whether from special 
pertinence to seasons and circumstances or on other 
grounds. I have cherished a determined aim at ap- 
propriateness and good practical influence in my dis- 
courses. You have not heard from me very much of 
what is commonly termed doctrinal preaching. This 
is because I do not attribute so much consequence to 
such preaching as it possesses in the view of many. I 
have said, what 1s commonly termed doctrinal preaching. 
No one rates more highly than I do the value of doc- 
trine properly considered. Every duty has its founda- 
tion in doctrine. Practice springs from principle. Yet 
the distinctive doctrines of sects do not, in my opinion, 
possess so much importance as they have claimed. 
Truth respecting them is undoubtedly of some moment ; 
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in many instances of no slight moment. But then, in 
what is spoken of among Christians generally as doc- 
trinal preaching, the scale of practical importance does 
not seem to me to be very successfully observed. A 
doctrine of almost wholly abstract nature is quite often 
exalted as of primary value. The great things— great 
things of doctrine, as well as great things of morality 
and righteousness—in which all Christian sects agree, 
are of far more moment than those in which they differ. 

The end of the gospel is human amendment. “ This is 
the will of God,” says Paul, “even your sanctification.” 
As all men are imperfect and blameworthy, the gospel 
calls upon all men everywhere to repent. Christ came 
among men to cause their repentance and sanctifica- 


tion, and in this way only their salvation. He was — 


called Jesus, we are told, because he should save his 
people from their sins. The direct bearing of the Gos- 
pel upon this result I have considered to be of main 
moment. I have inculcated repentance and personal 
holiness of heart as well as life. I trust I have not 
harped disproportionately and monotonously upon one 
or two strings of Christianity. As a minister of the 
Gospel, the whole Gospel, not merely a fraction of it, I 
can perceive no liberty to neglect one portion of it for 
another, or to forget the proper relations and symme- 
try of the whole. I have meant to urge religious prin- 
ciple as the sole sufficient basis of rectitude. I have 
meant to manifest my persuasion, that Christianity 
should sit as crowned queen on the throne of your 
hearts, since thence only can she give laws to the en- 
tire man. 
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In what is called pastoral intercourse, I have met 
with special difficulty, arising from the distracted con- 
dition of the Parish for a considerable number of years. 
The interruption and hindrance of your own acquaint- 
ance with each other have, of course, rendered my duty 
as to visiting you, and establishing pleasant and profit- 
able relations, much more arduous than it could have 
been in the ordinary circumstances of a religious so- 
ciety. If I seem to have failed in endeavoring to put 
myself upon a footing of intimacy with you, such as 
becomes the connection between minister and people, I 
request you to consider the very serious disadvantages 
under which I have labored. That the greater part of 
you will do so, I make no question. Perhaps you all 
_ will. In most parishes (I hope not in this,) there are a 
few, who from an habitual and general temper of com- 
plaint, or on some other account, are extremely unrea- 
sonable as to this department of their pastor’s duty. 
Let him do what he may, they cannot be satisfied. 
They expect a disproportionate amount of his attention, 
and, even if they receive it, gain no contentment from 
it. They are perpetually carping about the infrequency 
or the brevity of his calls. In order to meet the ap- 
parent expectations of some, it would be needful that 
a minister should visit as much as though he had 
nothing else to do; preach as sensibly and elegantly 
as though he never left his study ; rear his children and 
regulate his household as though he bestowed upon 
them exclusive pains; keep up his acquaintance with 
the clamorous out-door interests of the day, as though 
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he were a newsmonger by profession; and, in fine, 
discharge all the other duties of his life ( which I will 
not stay to specify,) with the most punctilious and ex- 
emplary exactness. For him who deems the minister’s 
life a sinecure, I wish nothing worse, certainly, than 
that he should essay it a while in his own person with 
a parish of such incurables. Iam persuaded, my friends, 
that you regard my discharge of the duties pertaining 
to my office in a sufficiently charitable manner. I do not 
speak with the temper of complaint respecting any. 

In looking forward to the future, well may we all 
say, with reference to our responsibilities, Who is suffi- 
cient for these things? While we perceive the great- 
ness of the work we have to do, let us be stimulated, 
rather than disheartened, by the perception. The 
greater the difficulty, the greater the honor and reward 
of success. Letus, one and all, do that which in us lies 
for the prosperity of our society, and thus for the main- 
tenance of what we conceive to be important princi- 
ples of truth. United and hearty in our endeavors, we 
cannot fail. Let every department of exertion be duly 
considered and supplied. Give to the Sunday school, 
the teacher’s meeting, the social circle, their proper con- 
sequence as means of improvement and prosperity. 
Remember that your mere presence at our various 
gatherings is of considerable importance. We acquire 
courage from companionship. Give your presence 
then, if no more. Especially, attend the worship of 
this sanctuary on the Sabbath. Do this, not alone, of 
course, to gratify or animate your minister, (who, how- 
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ever, must be influenced more or less by the vacant 
seats of expected hearers,) but with a hearty care for 
your own spiritual advantage and the general well-be- 
ing of this Society. What if your minister does not 
always, or even usually, speak to your edification ? 
You may, if you please, make the minister of small 
comparative account in the secret exercises of your 
own soul. Your main business here is that of worship. 
The sentiment of worship may be quickened and en- 
larged in your hearts by mere habitual attendance upon 
Sabbath service in this house. The place, the associa- 
tions, may preach to you, and may affect your hearts 
more beneficially than the utterances of this pulpit. 
Let there be no ill example to weaken one another’s 
reverence for religious things. Rather encourage and 
fortify each other’s principles and hearts in every pos- 
sible manner. 

I will indulge myself but a moment longer in tres- 
pass upon your patience. When we consider the mag- 
nitude of our duties, it is not strange, I repeat, that we 
should all say, Who is sufficient for these things? We 
ought to remember that our sufficiency must be of God, 
and seek to be upheld and guided by His grace. 


FAREWELL SERMON. 


Jer. XIV. 19. 


‘‘ WE LOOKED FOR PEACE, AND THERE IS NO GOOD; FOR THE TIME 
OF HEALING, AND BEHOLD TROUBLE!” 


I wave not furnished my hearers any reason to ex- 
pect from me on this occasion what is almost techni- 
cally called a Farewell Sermon. It was announced 
from this pulpit last Sabbath, that I should to-day dis- 
charge my farewell services as its official occupant. 
Since this declaration I have diligently questioned 
with myself, whether it were not most advisable to shun 
anything further than a very slight reference to the 
particular relations of my brief ministry in this parish. 
But there are those among you who would hardly par- 
don me for taking leave of you with a common tenor 
of address; and, considering the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, I have resolved, with much hesitation and 
misgiving, to set about what I am aware is a venture- 
some attempt. The delicacy and manifold difficulty of 
my position, though they may reasonably ask for in- 
dulgence in the judgment which is rendered respecting 
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the result, ought not to, and shall not, deter me from 
what I conceive to be the performance of a duty. 

A political discourse, which was entirely devoid of 
theological characteristics, was once preached before 
King James I. of England. The king, as he came out, 
said to Bishop Andrews, “Call you this a sermon?” 
“An’ please your majesty,” replied the bishop, “by a 
charitable construction it may be a sermon.” If, on 
other grounds, the same query should arise respecting 
the present discourse, I trust it may meet with a like 
charitable construction. 

Only about eighteen months have elapsed since, in 
the presence of a crowded concourse, I was here in- 
ducted, by grave and expressive ceremonies, into the 
office which I this day surrender. Let no one accuse 
me of comparing myself with Paul, when I mention 
that the fact I have specified reminds me of his stay 
in Corinth, concerning which it is recorded that “he 
continued there a year and siz months, teaching the 
word of God among them.” 

This brief period has constituted a peculiarly respon- 
sible and eventful portion of my life. It was a weighty 
trust which you committed to my hands. The manner 
in which it has been discharged is of serious moment. 
No vain self-complacency fills my heart, as my thoughts 
revert to the duties I have encountered. You all, no 
doubt, judge me, in most respects, more leniently than 
I can judge myself. You all, no doubt, give me greater 
credit for fidelity, than I can hope will be awarded me 
on high. Yet I feel sure that I have rendered you 
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some hearty and faithful service. You have my thanks 
for the generous estimate which most of you, if not all, 
have put upon my labors. Whatever maybe said 
abroad, and whatever aspect our present relations may 
wear to the view of others, you have, as a Parish, given 
me ample assurance that the sudden termination of my 
ministry does not originate in your dissatisfaction with 
the character of its functions. Pecuniary perplexity 
is its sole ostensible, if not real, ground. It is natural 
that some should suppose this perplexity to be con- 
nected with previous dissatisfaction. I know not that 
it is; but I know well that, if it be, that dissatisfaction 
is limited to two or three of your number. Your situ- 
ation is such, that opinions are weighed, not counted ; 
and a small minority can disable your progress. In 
your circumstances, even a very trivial agency could do 
you considerable mischief. 

Amid a tenor of things which most of you, and 
even some from whom I should least have expected 
such an opinion, regarded as gradually successful, the 
Parish is found to be seriously embarrassed by pecu- 
niary difficulty, arising in part from liabilities that pre- 
ceded my ministry, and, to the great surprise of all but 
a very few individuals, my office is resigned. To say 
nothing of arrears, the current expenses of the Parish 
cannot be met without uncommon munificence on the 
part of one or a few individuals. I make no complaint 
that such munificence has not been manifested. It may 
have been thought not only unreasonable to expect it, 
but probably useless to exhibit it. It is true, that when 
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I came among you as your minister, it was with the be- 
lief, not gratuitously cherished, that you could afford to 
wait, and would wait, some years at least, for the issue 
of our experiment as pastor and people. But then 
your expectations of codperation at the outset of your 
undertaking met with considerable disappointment, and 
your progress through your difficulties has been slow, 
arduous, and vexatious. Some few of you seem to 
have been led to require too much of man, and of Pro- 
vidence, in so brief a space of struggle under such cir- 
cumstances. It would be unmanly and improper to 
indulge reproaches at our parting. My words are not 
meant to convey any open or covert ill-will. Personal 
spleen I need not exorcise from my heart. I have none 
to emit. I came among you without servility ; I would 
leave you without petulance. 

Upon this footing I shall proceed with some further 
comments respecting the commencement, course, and 
character of our past relationship. I will, so far as in 
me lies, “a round unvarnished tale deliver.” Misunder- 
standing and misrepresentation have exerted so exten- 
sive an influence over our repute, that I am glad of 
even the present scanty opportunity to obviate their 
effect. 

For many years before my settlement as your minis- 
ter, you had been engaged in strenuous and disastrous 
quarrel. Without impeaching the conscientiousness of 
my very able predecessor, I shall not hesitate to say 
in this discourse, what my position as his successor has 
already declared, that his opinions and his procedure 
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were not in all points such as my judgment approves. 
He may have been right and I wrong ; but, during the 
whole progress of the controversy referred to, I deemed 
his course in certain important respects erroneous. 
When I was invited to be your minister, I felt in some 
degree the responsibility of the position. I anticipated 
sore trial and toil. It is trueI did not fully appreciate 
the extent to which your number and strength had 
been impaired. The chief channels through which 
information reached me were likely to give my impres- 
sions a somewhat roseate coloring. The many pews in 
your Meeting-House were, to appearance, owned by 
nearly as many different Proprietors. A considerable 
show of votes was possible. I knew that you had 
incurred a debt of almost twenty thousand dollars. It 
was represented that this debt could be easily dis- 
charged, and that its discharge by assessment would be 
useful to the Parish. The most sanguine anticipations 
prevailed. It is true I did not listen to the cheering 
views which were entertained, without some grains of 
allowance, some feelings of misgiving. 
We entered on our course with no little energy and 
hope. It was soon manifest, however, that we could 
not count at once on very much earnest and efficient 
codperation. The original movers of the new enterprise 
were few, and their number was not greatly augmented, 
The ties by which very many of the former members 
of the Parish had become connected elsewhere proved 
generally paramount to their interest in our somewhat 
hazardous undertaking. Still considerable vigor was 
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exhibited. An assessment, amounting to one third of 
the original pew-valuation, was levied upon the pews, 
to pay the whole debt. This tax, unfortunately perhaps, 
could not, according to the terms of the Society’s charter, 
be required before the expiration of nine months. 

At the very commencement of my ministry, most of 
those Proprietors who had struggled and protested 
against the settlement of any man by the majority of 
the Parish, decorously withdrew from the congregation, 
and contented themselves with their relations elsewhere 
as worshippers. There was, I believe, but one notice- 
able exception; and of this I must be permitted to 
speak a little further. That person has signalized 
himself by the steadfastness and watchfulness of his 
active hostility to our success. An habitual attendant 
upon Sabbath services of religion in another place, he 
has seldom presented himself among us, save in his 
official relation to the rite of Communion. I shall not 
now indulge myself in comments on the character of 
this procedure. Its propriety or impropriety I leave to 
be determined by others. I speak of it simply with 
reference to its effect upon our success. Setting 
aside from view his other modes of operation to our 
disadvantage, it cannot but be evident, that his mere 
presence, and prominent participation, at the season of 
Christian Communion, must have been very mischievous 
to our enterprise. There is hardly any, perhaps no, 
one form of interference with our aim, which seems to 
me to have been of more fatal tendency than this. 
It was, of course, a standing topic of heart-burning and 
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scandal ; an occasion of discomfort within, and of dis- 
repute without. 

The Parish, by its long continued strife in former 
years, had acquired so ill a name, that a considerable 
time must necessarily elapse before, even under favor- 
able circumstances, that ill name could die out. This 
was a mortgage held by public opinion, which could 
not be so easily raised as the pecuniary one. It was 
hardly believed possible, that quiet could ever be re- 
stored upon waters which had been so long and so 
violently troubled. Had we been left wholly to our- 
selves in the management of our internal concerns, the 
case would have stood much more in our favor. As it 
was, we were not only hated and scouted by fierce 
opponents, but distrusted and deserted by almost all, 
even by those whose principles made them our well- 
wishers in spite of misgivings and almost despair. 
We could find little readiness to regard us as having 
securely emerged from the depths of calamity. Every 
species of fabrication and misrepresentation respecting 
us was studiously contrived and circulated. Nothing 
was too grossly unrighteous for certain portions of the 
public press. But, in spite of all our trials, we kept 
manfully on. Our congregation augmented steadily, 
though slowly. . 

Last fall a Ladies’ Fair was projected among you; 
by whom I cannot say. It was not a device of mine. 
I have too often known such things productive of 


mischief, to be forward in setting them on foot. Re- 


markable and creditable efforts were made with refer- 
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ence to this occasion. Such a spirit as prevailed sur- 
passed the most sanguine hopes of any. We received 
important countenance from abroad. The result in pe- 
cuniary respects was more than satisfactory, it was tri- 
umphant. But, on the other hand, there arose some 
alienation among us. The immediate issue was the 
loss of two or three from the small number of Proprie- 
tors whom we had been able to reckon as active coad- 
jutors. None, I have reason to believe, were thus, 
either apparently or in feeling, alienated from the ma- 
jority, but the few who were more or less implicated 
by the censure of the rest. However important may 
have been the influence of this thing in the way of mis- 
chief, that influence was not extensive within the bounds 
of the Society. And yet the new division was on sey- 
eral accounts quite unfortunate; mainly, I then thought, 
because of its aspect to the world around, as indicating 
that we were too much accustomed to bickerings and 
disturbances ever to learn exemption from them. 

The two or three to whom I have referred failed to 
redeem their pews from the assessment for the debt ; 
and so did the vast majority of pew-owners, known and 
unknown, from whom nothing had been expected in 
our favor. The non-paying pews, that is, all but about 
thirty of the whole, were sold at auction.* Nearly 
every one of them was purchased by a single individ- 
ual of the Parish. All but one of the original malcon- 
tents in regard to our enterprise were thus debarred 
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from proprietorship. In this way some occasions of 
trouble were precluded. 

But few months have since elapsed. Twenty or 
thirty of the pews which were then sold have been 
rented. Our congregation has, considering the season, 
borne a very favorable aspect. The general sentiment 
of the Society has been, that we were, slowly it is true, 
but certainly, advancing. From the beginning of my 
connection with you, I have felt anxiety and doubt ; 
but never, after the first two months, have I felt less 
than during the two months next preceding the resig- 
nation of my office. In the month of June last, my 
salary fell in arrears. On applying to your treasurer, 
I was told, unexpectedly to myself and to the other offi- 
cers of the Society, that the treasury was void of 
funds. It appeared that the Parish was in arrears to 
the treasurer several thousand dollars; in part, as I 
have said, on the score of old liabilities.* To the sur- 
prise of the congregation, my resignation was proffered 
from this pulpit. The Parish, though friendly to my 
continuance as their minister, did not feel competent to 
any arrangement which would meet the case, and hence 
accepted my resignation. Thus is my prospect as min- 
ister of this Society suddenly closed. No other com- 
plaint has been made against me by any who have 
acted in this matter, but that, to use the nearly techni- 
cal phraseology, I have not “filled the church.” On 
the contrary, strong expressions of satisfaction have oc- 
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curred where I should least have looked for them. In 
the Society at large, such a degree of interest has been 
shown concerning the question of my stay, as is a source 
of great gratification. The liberal present of plate 
from the ladies of this Society, by unanimous action at 
a special meeting, demands particular recognition. 
The written testimonials of regard and regret which 
accompanied it, augment its value. The Resolutions, 
which purport to have been passed unanimously at a 
meeting of the Proprietors of this House, are of the 
same tenor.* I cannot, as I have said, learn that a 
single objection has been made in the Parish against 
my ministry or my character but this, that in the short 
space of time we have traversed together I have not 
been able to “fill the church.” As to that matter I 
am not careful to answer. I leave others to decide con- 
cerning the reasonableness of any such expectation. 
As to my suitableness for the place I have occupied, 
I have little disposition to vaunt. Cromwell once said 
to Sir Matthew Hale, “ You are not fit to be a judge.” 
Sir Matthew answered, “It is very true.” If any man 
questions my fitness to be here, he has my hearty as- 
sent to his scruples. Still, I have sought with some 
diligence to meet my responsibilities. I call to mind 
the words used by the respected brother, who, in his 
Charge, adorned the occasion of my installation here 
with elegant and noble counsel. “Discharge your 
duty,” said he, “and take the consequences. That duty 
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is as likely to be honored, and those consequences are 
as likely to be blest, here as elsewhere. If they should 
not be, let your patience endure it.” 


Thus have I presented some scanty sketch of the 
condition and course of things in this field of my labors, 
from the period of their commencement to the present 
time. Extremely diminished numbers, intestine dis- 
sensions old and new, a heavy debt, malignant vituper- 
ation from abroad, the more bitter often for its conscien- 
tiousness, and, worse than all the rest, a bad name, 
were some of the obstacles I have mentioned with 
which we had to cope. 

We had many advantages, it may be said, as an 
offset. But these were by no means so important as 
may be thought. Our Meeting-House was, indeed, a 
beautiful place of worship; and ample means belonged 
to the Proprietors. Yet this last fact has not operated 
much in our favor. We have been, unjustly, I conceive, 
stigmatized as an aristocratic Society. Though this 
church is situated in what is considered, by way of em- 
inence, the growing portion of the city, yet such an as- 
persion would certainly tend to hinder the increase of 
population around us from conducing rapidly to our ben- 
efit. The truth is, that throughout the city the wealthy 
class, those on whom it has been said Unitarianism here 
most relies, have been latterly dying out. The rich 
resort to the suburbs, or the remoter country, determined 
to escape the din and discomfort which business has 
created, and is continually increasing, in this prosperous 
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but crowded community. There can be no question, 
that Boston is fast losing its character as a city of Uni- 
tarians. The population which departs costs Unitarian- 
ism more than is compensated by that which enters. 
That a parish may succeed here now, either on a new 
foundation or on an old one so much battered and worn 
away as ours, it is requisite that, be its theological com- 
plexion what it may, it should be regarded as charac- 
terized by equal and popular principles. Its interests 
must not be supposed to be controlled by one or a few. 
Tn various quarters, much use has been made of the un- 
just allegation I have mentioned, that we were a purse- 
proud, haughty Parish. This allegation arose chiefly, I 
suppose, from the wealth of one or a few persons in 
our number. There is another way, also, in which that 
wealth has done us mischief. It has led to expectations 
on the part of many which were not likely to be ful- 
filled. Dependence upon another's resources never 
fosters manly self-reliance. I think it a legitimate 
conclusion, taking everything into account, that it would 
be easier to erect an altogether new parish in the neigh- 
borhood, than to prolong and invigorate this. 


From express consideration of the difficulties which 
have environed our path, let me now turn to speak a 
little of the course which I have pursued, and the prin- 
ciples which I have maintained, as your minister. In 
my anniversary sermon, a few months ago, I said some 
things with this bearing, which I shall endeavor not to 
repeat on the present occasion. In whatI do say, I 
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shall be frank and familiar, making as little pretence of 
humility, as boast of ability or fidelity. 

At the time of my settlement, some two or three of 
your number cherished apparently a most extravagant 
estimate of my fitness todo good im this position. As 
is natural, that feeling has not lasted. I trust they 
talk as much amiss now as they certainly did at the 
outset. The friendship of some is as perilous as their 
enmity. “Save me from my friends,” said one, “I will 
take care of my enemies.” Cosmo,a duke of Florence, 
declared, “we are commanded in Scripture to forgive 
our enemies, but we are nowhere commanded to forgive 
our friends.” Excessive commendation defeats success 
as much as undeserved censure. 

I never looked for rapid results of prosperity from 
my labors among you. I warned you, in my accept 
ance of your call, not to expect great things. I told 
you, that one of my strongest fears was lest you should 
anticipate too much. This fear was not groundless, 
Under any other ministry, however able, one necessary 
requisite to your recovery would have been time. It 
was not justly supposable that it could be dispensed 
with under mine. Such an enterprise as you have un- 
dertaken is not something to be achieved at a dash. 
The cure of your disorders, the production of much 
good fruit among you, demands patient labor. 

What ability I possess to be of service to you has 
been perhaps pretty faithfully exerted. So far as I 
could in conscience, I have sought to avail myself of 
every resource for your advantage. In respect to min- 
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isterial sympathy, counsel, and countenance, I have felt 
somewhat solitary. It may be said, that this has been 
altogether attributable to my own fault, because I did not 
seek or accept the companionship of my brethren in 
this city through all the accustomed channels.* Those 
who choose may regard this as an adequate reply. A 
better reason for some deficiency of ready aid, which I 
have met with, may be found in the past and present 
divisions of the Parish. I blame no one for a reluct- 
ance to court exchanges with this pulpit. And yet I 
may be pardoned for the wish, that this reluctance had 
been.in some instances more cordially surmounted. 

Let me frankly avow that I do not think very highly 
of sectarian bonds or tactics. Religious politics are a 
somewhat abstruse study. There is so much undigni- 
fied management employed in working the ecclesiasti- 
cal machinery of the day, that I am not disposed to 
entire acquiescence in it. I have never coveted any 
sectarian name. The Sermon preached here at my in- 
stallation presented a vigorous statement of certain 
views, which, as I conceive, are in the main correct. 
Such views, according to my ability, I have inculcated 
during both my brief ministries. Whether this attitude 
be acceptable or not, it is mine. I have often shown to 
you distinctly that it isso. They who dislike such an 
attitude may be apt to dislike him who takes it. 

If what is called Unitarianism is to endure, it must 
be, I think, through a returning fidelity to its former 
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standards of liberality. The early Unitarians of this 
region regarded a catholic charity as one cardinal point 
of Christian excellence. The most essential principle 
of proper Unitarianism is, I believe, unfettered, un- 
questioned liberty of private judgment. If the de- 
nomination is destined to everlasting life, that, I believe, 
will be the principle of its perpetuity. 

In respect to all novel opinions, it is of great conse- 
quence to prevent the impression from gaining cur- 
rency, that they are unfairly dealt with. The cry of 
persecution is always, especially with us, a ery of ce- 
lebrity to the persecuted and of discredit to the perse- 
cutor. Through its means, sometimes, sciolism may ac- 
quire the respect due only to learning, error that due 
only to truth. If, now-a-days, a body of men under- 
take inquisition and sentence respecting the religious 
opinions entertained by one of their number, the 
charge of usurpation is at once alleged and fortified. 
There is a proper way of opposing untruth, that of ar- 
gument and other individual expression. I may, if I 
please, decline exchanging pulpits with a brother in 
the Christian ministry, and yet not render myself ob- 
noxious to just censure for my refusal. J am under no 
general obligation to such exchange. The privilege 
of Christian communion is, no doubt, one which is due 
to every Christian. But exchange of pulpits is mainly 
a matter of convenience and expediency. If I do not 
think my brother’s usual strain of sentiment will ben- 
efit the people to whom I minister, if his manner be 
faulty and unacceptable, if for any reason I am con- 
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vinced I can do better than to treat with him, I am en- 
tirely at liberty to follow my preferences. He has no 
ground to murmur. But it is otherwise if I deny him 
the Christian name, when he calls and believes himself 
a Christian. This is a breach of proper charity. It 
can do no good whatsoever. It will but multiply the 
number of those who sustain him, and make his own 
sentiments more dogged, and his fortifications of them 
more firm. Uncharitableness is a serious heresy of the 
heart. No speculative opimion is so bad as a wrong 
temper. There are worse things, even, than what is 
commonly considered a denial of the Christian mira- 
cles; though that, I admit, seems to me to be bad. 
There is more danger of being too narrow than of be- 
ing too large-hearted. Indisputable inconsistency is a 
weighty burthen for any denomination ; especially in- 
consistency as to the principle from which it derived 
its being. Tenets may be confuted, tendencies may 
be indicated, temper may be rebuked, a man who prop- 
agates error may be effectively discountenanced, with- 
out questionable methods. 

Very common practices of management, on the part 
of able leaders in most affairs, I cannot away with. 
They seem to me inconsistent with Christian upright- 
ness. I believe the declaration of Lord Bacon: “It is 
the doctrine of philosophy (says he; and certainly it 
is the doctrine of Christianity,) that to be speculative 
into another man, to the end to know how to work him, 
or wind him, or govern him, proceedeth from a heart 
that is double and cloven, and not entire and ingenu- 
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ous.” Give me the Gospel-simplicity which trusts to 
righteousness and reason for the moral results at which 
it aims. A crafty man never in the end proves himself 
a wise one. 

In my whole procedure as your minister, whether 
wise or unwise, I have acted with complete independence. 
IT appeal fearlessly to you all, to bear me witness that 
this has been the case. I have not been the organ of 
any party or person among you. Less independence 
might perhaps have given me greater immediate secu- 
rity of my footing in this’ parish. I have sedulously 
shunned a time-serving policy. Says a great writer: 
“He who is robbed of all that constitutes a man, free- 
dom of thought and action, which is the breath of his 
nostrils, becomes nothing but a lifeless statue.” Ihave, 
without fear or favor, adhered to my convictions of 
duty. 

In respect to the so-called reforms of the day, I have 
felt myself as free in this pulpit as any man anywhere. 
The views which I formerly avowed, under circum- 
stances perhaps less favorable to their expression, I 
have continued to avow here. No one has heard me de- 
fend intemperance, slavery, offensive war, or any other 
generally-acknowledged evil. I have strenuously op- 
posed them. Ihave indeed objected to some methods 
in which these evils are often assailed; chiefly because 
they seem tome unchristian methods, and next because 
I think they tend to perpetuate, instead of extirpating, 
what they assail. Believing myself as heartily hostile 
to the evils in question as any man, it seems to me un- 
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charitable and arrogant to denounce me as their advo- 
cate. No doubt, many of those who use these methods, 
and vilify such as cannot conscientiously use them, 
think they are doing God service. I extend the same 
principle of charity to them, which I accord, and they 
refuse, to some others, against whom their zeal waxes 
hot, as I think, not according to knowledge. Am I 
told that humanity is the special mission of Unitarian- 
ism? I answer, Christian charity, charity to the wrong- 
doer as well as to the wronged, is, in my view, as chief 
a principle of Unitarianism, and indeed a chief ingredi- 
ent of true humanity. Reform I love so well, that I 
would have it attempted in ways most conducive to 
success. While I certainly would not be like the Sir 
Gilbert of Hannah More’s tale, of whom it is said, 
‘¢ He dreaded nought like alteration, 

Improvement still was innovation ; 

He said, when any change was brewing, 

Reform was a fine name for ruin: 

This maxim firmly he would hold, 

That always must be good that’s old; ”’ 
I still would have old abuses dealt with in a manner as 
judicious as it is hostile. 
. Extremes of opinion, on the topics to which I have 
referred, are to be found in the stated congregation of 
this Society. And I know that they co-exist, to a con- 
siderable extent, harmoniously and happily. Much 
misrepresentation has occurred in respect to the con- 
stitution of this Society. It has, for instance, been 
termed “the church of the distillers.” Yet there has 
not been a distiller of spirit in the Society, or, as I be- 
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lieve, aiding it, since I connected myself with it. But 
if there had been, what then? Which is worst, distil- 
ling spirit that often poisons men’s bodies, or distilling 
venom that often poisons their souls? Ido not think 
that the proportion of those engaged any way in busi- 
ness respecting ardent spirit has been, recently at least, 
so large in this Society as in most of the other promi- 
nent religious societies of Boston. Some of my best 
friends in this congregation differ considerably from me, 
T am aware, in respect to matters connected with the 
subjects of reform which I have mentioned. But what 
then? Our relations are, I believe, none the less ami- 
cable on that account. Why should they be? * 


Brethren and friends of this Society, the somewhat 
systematic, though very imperfect, review into which I 
have entered to-day is now finished. Permit a few 
further farewell words. And first, let me, before we 
part, urge you to recover at least that degree of unity 
which you have very lately lost. If any proper ar- 
rangement can be made for progress, codperate in it, 
and enter upon another trial. In spite of the experi- 
ence through which I have just passed, I ask of my 
friends, as a final favor, that they will diligently “fol- 
low after the things which make for peace” and pros- 
perity. 

I cannot take my leave of you without emotion. 
Short as has been our connection, it has produced 
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many satisfactions. Along with great anxiety, I have 
had great enjoyment as your minister. It is a happy 
consideration, that I to-day lay off a weighty burthen 
of care concerning this Parish. The remembrance of 
our union in arduous duty I shall not seek to lay 
aside. The remembrance I will retain, though I now 
resign the reality. 

Farewell to this house of God, in which I had fondly 
hoped to minister for years. “Should it be according 
to thy mind?” says Elihu in the book of Job. No! 
God is wiser than our wishes. “Who is he that saith, 
and it cometh to pass, when the Lord commandeth it 
not?” Farewell, when one little season more of satis- 
faction has elapsed, farewell to the impressive notes of 
yonder organ, which has, almost irresistibly, through 
master-skill, now with “soft and soul-like sounds” and 
now with triumphant energy, borne our spirits aloft 
together in adoration. Farewell to the choir of singers, 
which so worthily discharges its office of harmonious 
praise. Farewell to the commodious vestry, in which 
I have spent so much of happy time with the teachers 
and pupils of the Sabbath School, and with the mem- 
bers of the Social Circle. Farewell to this table of 
the Lord, at which I have been permitted to officiate 
each successive month, save one, of our connection. 
Farewell to this pulpit, in which I have stood habit- 
ually with fear and self-distrust. Farewell to this peo- 
ple, whom I have fed with what I thought to be the 
bread of life, God’s holy truth. To parents and 
children, to old and young, to rich and poor, to one and 
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all of you, I bid an affectionate farewell. Your many 
tokens of kindness and regard will not be forgotten. 
May all the scenes of our connection, the scenes of 
cheerful intercourse and scenes of serious duty, scenes 
of gladness and scenes of sorrow, in which we have 
been permitted to mingle together, under the private 
roof or in this stately temple, serve to exalt our char- 
acters and destiny! Every earthly relation must 
somehow find a close. Says the poet: 
‘¢ The only amaranthine flower on earth 
Is virtue; the only lasting treasure truth.”’ 

Finally, brethren and friends, I commend you to God, 
and to the word of his grace through Jesus Christ our 
Lord ; a grace which can build you up, and give you 
an inheritance among all them which are sanctified. 
Seek that grace aright, with “patient continuance in 
well-doing,” and you will be prospered. 


_—— 


APPENDIX. 


A. (p. 21.) 

Tuis statement is not strictly exact. Notwithstanding the two or three 
particularly mentioned in this connection failed to redeem their pews by 
payment of the great assessment, their pews were not sold, and still re- 
main their property. 

B. (p. 22.) 


The payment of arrears of salary to my predecessor, and the cost of 
church-repairs, occasioned a parish-debt of near twenty thousand dollars. 
The money was advanced by an individual of the parish, the father of the 
present treasurer; and was secured to him by mortgage of the church. 
At the commencement of my ministry, that individual entered into an 
agreement with the rest of the parish, that one half of the debt due him 
should be taken in pews, when they should be sold for non-payment of 
the great assessment, provided the other half should be paid to him in 
cash. An effort was at once made to induce a sufficient number of the 
proprietors to enter into an agreement for the redemption of their pews. 
Only about thirty could be prevailed upon to sign an obligation to this 
effect, and among these were the two or three whom I have particularly 
mentioned. The pews are one hundred and forty-four in number. The 
great assessment on each of the most valuable pews was two hundred and 
sixteen dollars and sixty-six and two thirds cents. The assessment on the 
least valuable of the pews, situated in the gallery, was sixty-six dollars 
and sixty-six and two thirds cents. 

From the outset of the new enterprise, the parish has been dependent 
upon the single individual who held the mortgage, for advances to meet 
the accruing expenses, he looking subsequently to the parish for repay- 
ment or security. At the time of my resignation, that individual refused 
to proceed further with advances, unless the parish would give him fur- 
ther security of reimbursement. He had been led to manifest feelings of 
discouragement respecting the state of the parish. 


C. (p. 23.) 


The remarks in the sermon with reference to the prevalent feeling of 
the society would not have been made, but for an apparent effort on the 
part of one or two individuals to put a wrong face upon the actual condi- 
tion of things in this respect. For the same reason, | shall in this note 
exhibit a more particular view of the facts. My apology may be found in 
the mere desire of justice. 

On the Fourth of July last my resignation of my office was read from 
the pulpit. It was as follows: 


‘*'To the Proprietors of the Hollis-Street Meeting-house, and their fellow- 
worshippers of this Congregation : 


BreTHREN AND Frienps,—It appears that the treasury of our So- 
ciety is no longer supplied with means to meet its current expenses. 
Your minister has waited a month in vain for the payment of salary due 
him at the close of the last quarter. No arrangement is proposed to meet 
the exigencies of the case, and I am therefore bound, in justice to 
myself, not to speak of other considerations, to tender you the resigna- 
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tion of my office as your minister, which resignation is to take effect six 
months from to-day, in accordance with the fifth vote passed at the Parish- 
meeting held January 13, 1846, by which I was invited to the position I 
now occupy. 

It is not my intention to enter particularly into a statement of the pres- 
ent financial condition of the Society. That I shall leave to other oeea- 
sions and other men. Nor shall I indulge myself now in a free expression 
of the feelings which are awakened in my breast at the prospect of sepa- 
ration from a Society in which I have embarked my powers and my hopes 
to a very great extent, and to most of whose members I have become 
warmly and durably attached. Such a full expression of my heart I post- 
pone, at least, to some other opportunity of address from your pulpit. 

A few of you have probably been led, by one influence or another, 
to entertain feelings of discouragement concerning the future. For myself 
I will say, that, since the close of the first three months in my present 
ministry, I have not been so hopeful of success as during the last quarter. 
From your own number I have latterly received expressions of encourage- 
ment more frequent than formerly. Our congregation compares very 
favorably with many pertaining to strong societies in the city ; and I be- 
lieve our numbers are not diminishing. The auction-sale of pews, by 
which so many families lost their title to seats in this house, was, in some 
respects, calculated to affect the appearance of our congregation unfavora- 
bly. It has not had so much influence of this sort as I anticipated. I 
have been disposed to believe that we had surmounted most of our diffi- 
culties, and might now anticipate gradual progress. When I came 
among you, I thought it was understood by all parties, that we should be 
compelled to wait some years, perhaps many, for striking and triumphant 
success, if we ever attained it. Had you then told me, we expect that 
within a year or two we shall recover the footing we possessed as a soci- 
ety twenty years ago, I should have requested you to look to some abler 
man than me as your minister in such an enterprise. Another view was 
entertained by me, and expressed by certain leading persons among your- 
selves. With difficulties that had been so long accumulating — internal 
weakness and dissension, and external hostility and odium—so peculiarly 
constituted and situated as you were, it was not to be reasonably supposed 
that you would at once succeed in placing yourselves upon a prosperous 
footing. 

Be I bring no reproaches against you. You have had to encounter 
unexpected obstacles, as well as those which you foresaw. As to myself, 
I said, in my letter accepting your invitation to settle with you: ‘* The 
trials which I anticipate are of a very serious nature. ‘Trials not foreseen 
may very probably occur.’’ I have no disposition to boast of what I have 
done. Doubtless many other men could have done much more than I 
have or could have. Doubtless I might have done somewhat more than I 
have. There is no need that I should magnify or defend myself, since 
most of you, at least, put a charitable construction upon my labors. 

I trust you will remain united, and rally again about some one more 
competent, by superior abilities, and perhaps by greater coincidence with 
some common tendencies of opinion, to help you on in your praiseworthy 
undertaking. It may be that by joining forces with some other society 
the object you have in view will be the more easily attained. 

During the six months which remain to me as minister of your society, 
I shall seek to do my duty in this capacity with, if possible, more fidelity 
than ever. It was a part of my contract with you at my settlement, that 
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I should be at liberty to spend a considerable part of the warm season 
away from the city, only supplying the pulpit meanwhile. Some part of 
this summer I shall pass in the country. But I do not intend to be alto- 
gether absent from this pulpit in the interval before my return. Fivery 
other Sunday it is my purpose to see face to face those who may gather 
here for worship ; perhaps taking the liberty to repeat some of my former 
sermons. Your strength shall not be impaired, if I can help it, by any 
failure of mine to meet my responsibilities. 

Commending you to God, and to the word of His grace, who is able to 
build you up, and to give you an inheritance among all them which are 
sanctified, ] conclude by subscribing myself, your constant friend as well 
as present minister in the things of the Gospel of Christ, 

Davip Fospicx, Jr.”’ 

The society in general expected that this letter of resignation would lie 
over till the annual meeting on the first Monday in September. Butsuch 
an expectation did not meet the views of a few individuals, who accord- 
ingly called a parish-meeting, which was held on the 19th July. At that 
meeting my resignation was accepted, by a vote of five to two. Two of 
the five were my warm friends, and, they declare, voted as they did, sim- 
ply because it was in vain to attempt progress while such a division ex- 
isted. But seven other persons were present, who for the same reason 
did not vote at all on this questiin. I do not blame them. One of those 
persons remarked to me: ‘‘1 saw we were all in the hands of a single 
man ;’’ meaning the individual who had become proprietor of about an 
hundred pews. 

At this meeting a committee was appointed ‘‘ to see on what terms the 
separation should take place.’? When the legal gentleman who proposed 
this committee was asked, by my friend the Moderator of the meeting, why 
such a committee was proposed, he replied, ‘‘O! as a matter of courtesy 
to Mr. Fosdick. It is customary.’? ‘Two of the three members of the 
committee waited upon me. One of the two (the treasurer of the soci- 
ety,) expressed the opinion that it would be for the interest of all parties 
to have my connection with the parish cease immediately. The other 
(the chairman of this committee, and also chairman of the society’s stand- 
ing committee,) differed from him, and said he did not think such a step 
would be for the interest of the parish. 

The parish-meeting had been adjourned one week, to July 26th. At 
the adjourned meeting an attempt was made to procure a vote that an 
immediate dissolution of my connection with the parish was desirable. 
That vote was not carried. I have been informed that the numbers stood, 
proxies and all, five tosix. At this meeting the resolutions were adopted 
which are described in the following communication : 

“¢ At a meeting of the Proprietors of the Meeting-house in Hollis Street, 
held July 26th, the following Preamble and Resolutions were wnani- 
mously passed : 

‘ Whereas the Rev. David Fosdick, Jr. has resigned his office as Pas- 
tor of the Hollis-Street Society, and the same having been accepted, to 
take effect six months from the 4th of July last past ; therefore 

Resolved, That we believe Mr. Fosdick has labored faithfully and up- 
tightly as minister of the Hollis-Street Society, and with as much success 
as the circumstances of the case would permit during the short period of 
his connection with us. 

Resolved, That we lament the untoward course of events which has 
résulted in the dissolution of his connection with the Hollis-Street Society. 
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Resolved, That the clerk be requested to send the Rev. Mr. Fosdick a 

copy of these resolutions and to inform him of the proceedings o ihe 

meeting. A true copy from the Records. *Y 
Attest Gero. 8. Jackson, Clerk.” 


The meeting at which these resolutions were passed was dissolved. 
When the Annual Meeting occurred, on the first Monday in September, 
IT communicated to the parish a paper, stating that I was aware a few 
individuals of their number wished me to vacate the pulpit immediately, 
but that, by the terms of our contract, I was not at liberty to leave my 
post at once, without the express wish or consent of the parish; that, 
still, I was willing to give heed to any proposition, with that bearing, 
which the parish might be ready to communicate. A committee was 
appointed, who called upon me and made a proposition, leaving it to me to 
specify an early date, at my convenience, for vacating the pulpit. I specified 
September 19, the Sunday after the next, and accepted the proposition. 


In regard to the present of plate, mentioned in the sermon, I will make 
some further explanations. That present took its origin partly in indig- 
nation at the attempt made by certain persons to interfere with my stay as 
minister of the society at least until January. A meeting of the ladies 
of Hollis-Street Society was called, the very week after the abortive endeav- 
or which I havespoken of above. An unusually large number of ladies 
assembled, between forty and fifty, according to the secretary’s record, and 
their action was unanimous. Their committee procured, ata cost of about 
$150, a Salver, Pitcher, and two Tumblers, of silver, upon each of which arti- 
cles was engraved the following inscription : ‘‘ Presented to Rev. David Fos- 
dick and Mrs. Sarah L. Fosdick, asa Token of Respect and Sympathy, by the 
Ladies of Hollis-Street Society. Boston, August 23, 1847.” This gift, 
without the least anticipation of such a thing, I found one day at my house, 
together with the following letter : 


‘* Boston, Aug. 23d. 1847. 
To Rev. David Fosdick and Mrs. Sarah L. Fosdick, 


Dear anv RespecteD Frienps :— The Ladies of Hollis-Street Society, 
wishing to express thcir sentiments of esteem and love, tender to your 
united acceptance the accompanying articles of plate. 

Although the time is brief, beloved pastor and friend, since we were 
privileged to listen to your teachings, and address you in the sacred and 
neat relation that you now hold to us, it is not so brief, but that it has 
thrown around many hearts ties of deep-felt friendship and sympathy — 
ties that we have the pleasure to think are not susceptible of the outward 
vicissitudes and changes of our present existence, but will remain indis- 
soluble forever. That true happiness, even the happiness of the faithful 
followers of Jesus, may accompany you through the diversified scenes of 
the present life, and gloriously illumine the bright prospects of the 
future, is the sincere wish and prayer of your friends. 

(Signed,) Mary R. Buaxe, 
In behalf of the Ladies of the Hollis-St. Society.” 


Along with the Plate and Letter came also the following verses : 
“AN OFFERING TO OUR DEAR PASTOR AND HIS WIFE. 


Take ye this gift we bring, We’ d bid thee longer stay 
Of pure and stainless hue; As shepherd of our band, 
It is an offering of love And follow, at thy voice’s call, 


From friends whose hearts are true. Thee to the Spirit-land. 
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We’ d ask thy guidance still, But duty calls thee hence, 
To that serene, bright shore, To share in others’ cares, 
Where Earth’s discordant tones canbreak = And wake in other souls a faith 
The Spirit’s calm no more. Born of thy fervent prayers. 


So blessings with ye go, 
And angels guard ye well, 
Are wishes that our hearts breathe forth, 
And blend with our FarEweE ct. 
Aug. 1847.” 


Such things seem to me to deserve some public recognition, especially 
as many have been led to entertain erroneous views respecting the actual 
feeling of the parish. 


D. (p. 27) 


There refer more particularly to the fact, that I have not solicited ad- 
mission to what is termed the ‘‘ Boston Association’’ of ministers. In 
various ways, through both direct and indirect expression, I have 
been made aware, that some of my clerical brethren, as well as others 
among the laity, took an unfavorable view of this circumstance. It was 
not, let me here assure them, because I felt no occasion or desire for the 
sympathy and counsel and countenance of my brethren, nor because of 
any deficiency in kindliness or respect towards them, nor yet because of a 
general objection to all clerical associations, but because of scruples con- 
cerning the peculiar platform of this particular body, that I did not ask to en- 
joy the privilege of its membership. With some of its members, I believe, 
this fact has made no difference respecting their feelings towards me, and 
I thank them for the cordial kindness with which they have treated me. 
There is a variety of sentiment in the Association itself as to the import- 
ance of such ties. If my position in this matter has placed me at all at a 
disadvantage, it is plain that an association so constituted is not necessa- 
rily the harmless thing which its friends sometimes seem to consider it. 


KE. (p. 32.) 


The fact which I have here indicated is a sufficient reply to those who 
charge me with having improperly taken sides in respect to the former 
controversy in the society. Many of those who were the warmest friends 
of my predecessor feel as much aggrieved as anybody at the fact, the 
suddenness, and the whole manner, of the disconnection between the so- 
ciety and myself. ‘There has been no open antagonism on my part towards 
the friends of my predecessor, but what was necessitated by my known 
principles or by their own action. When I became minister of the soci- 
ety, I expressed my ‘‘ steadfast determination to keep as utterly as posszble 
aloof from its present dissensions.’’? To this determination I have ad- 
hered, whatever may be said to the contrary. I have sought to make 
peace. But peace requires the consent of both parties. 1 could only 
control the action of one. 

In 1845, after the ministry of my predecessor had closed, through 
the payment of the arrearages of his salary, which had been for several 
years withheld by the parish, a series of meetings, called meetings 
of the ,Hollis-Street Church, was held, partly at the house of the 
_ Senior deacon, and partly at his counting-room, (the two or three which 

were most important, and, I believe, most of them, at the latter place,) 
at which meetings, consisting (as one who was present has informed 
me,) of from three to ten persons, very serious action was taken concern- 
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ing the Church Fund. This Fund amounted to about $10,0€ 
greater proportion of which arose from contributions in former 
the communion-table. About half of this Fund, all which was not so” 
limited that it could not be thus diverted, was voted as a gratuity to the 
former pastor. The parish, to prevent the transfer of stocks in which 
this Fund was invested, obtained an injunction from the Governor of the 
Commonwealth, and the case went into Court. It is not yet decided. 
One of the points, among many others, made by counsel in the pleadings, 
which are finished, was that the senior deacon has no proper title to his 
treasurership. On the morning of the first Sunday in March last, the 
very occasion on which I preached the foregoing Anniversary Sermon, 
certain persons from other places of worship presented themselves at 
communion. The senior deacon, as treasurer, proposed business respect- 
ing the Fund. ‘Those persons claimed to act as church-members. The 
meeting was adjourned to my house, and there, acting under high legal 
advice, I declined.recognizing the civil right of those persons as chureh- 
members, on the ground that they had ceased to be worshippers in the 
Hollis-Street Society. The senior deacon called at my house subse- 
quently, and complained that I had,engaged in the old controversy, con- 
trary to my declaration at my settlement. I told him then, as I say now, 
that the thing was his fault, not mine. He made it necessary that I 
should take some ground in the case, either to admit their title or rejeet 
it. I thought the latter my duty. 

I know of nothing else which can be represented as taking sides in 
the controversy, but the preaching and printing of my Thanksgiving-ser- 
mon. ‘This has elicited much obloquy. But I will make bold to say, that 
the assurances of approbation which I have received from many sources, 
public and private, for which I have a high respect, serve at least to com- 
pensate me for whatever unfavorable strictures it has encountered. These 
latter would have met with some notice on my part by way of reply, had 
I not made it a point beforehand to engage in no newspaper-controversy 
respecting it. One word I will say here. I cannot remember that a single 
objection has been urged against the accuracy of the remarks in the ser- 
mon. The truth of my views was admitted; but, it was said, the Hollis- 
Street Church was not the place to utter them. Now, on the contrary, I 
affirm that, if those views were correct, that was the very place of places 
where they ought to beuttered. The Parish had, as I think, been unjustly 
treated, because such principles did not guide the treatment which it ex- 
perienced. I deem it only justice to them that the sentiments I expressed 
should be acknowledged as true. The sole way to influence people from 
the pulpit for the better, is to satisfy them that you mean to deal justly and 
reasonably with them. Such a bridge of access to their hearts must be 
constructed before you will gain that access. On this footing Ihave sought 
to benefit my hearers. As I have stated before, the Hollis-Street congre- 
gation is not so constituted as many have supposed. It has been remarked ~ 
by some of the friends of my predecessor, that I have preached propor- 
tionably more than he did, in the Hollis-Street pulpit, against intemper- 
ance, slavery, and war. I can readily believe it. Still, the views expressed 
in the particular sermon I have mentioned are such as I have advocated 
for many years, and hope to, by God’s blessing, for many years to come. 
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SHRMON. 


“There remaineth yet very much land to be possessed.’’—JosuvA xiii. 1. 


Arter the appointment by the ecclesiastical authority 
to be your preacher on this occasion had been accepted, 
I was not a little embarrassed by the want of a prescript 
definition of a Convention Sermon. It could not be sunply 
a “concio ad clerum,” for not only are there lay members 
present, but they may be double, and even treble, the 
number of the clergy. ‘The presentation of novel specu- 
lations in Theology, or the discussion of greatly contro- 
verted doctrines, would seem to be out of place, because 
we assemble for no such purposes, and this body cannot 
be said, strictly speaking, to have “authority in contro- 
versies of faith.” The class of appropriate topics, there- 
fore, seemed to be narrowed down to the practical and 
simple, and, it appeared, should have relation to our 
common duties and responsibilities. We are representa- 
tives and delegates ina single Commonwealth, to consult, 
legislate, and plan, for the good of Christ’s kingdom. Our 
work is local, within a given number of square miles, 
and for the population within these limits; and an effort 
will be made to find here, as I proposed to have done, 
on a former occasion, if I had not been Providentially 
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prevented,* a theme for some practical instruction to us, 
the clergy and laity, of Pennsylvania. If we look only 
to the abundant labors, as found recorded in the annual 
addresses of our Bishops, the cheering reports that are 
brought here by the clergy, of thew work, and the aggre- 
gate increase of each decade, or score of years, we may 
indeed “thank God and take courage;” but when we 
compare these results with the extent of the field—the 
entire population of the State—we cannot escape the 
painful, humiliating conviction, that we have done really 
little; while that vast, unoccupied, and even unvisited 
territory proclaims, “There remaineth yet very much 
land to be possessed.” The truth of these words is seen 
in the fact that of the whole number of counties in the 
State, sixty-five, the Church is found in only forty-four ; 
and that of these, nineteen have only one congregation in 
each; so that there are only twenty-five counties that have 
two or more organized parishes, being a little more than 
one-third the whole number in the State. The comparison 
is still more humiliating, when we consider that in a popu- 
lation of more than three millions, we cannot claim seven- 
ty-five thousand, as belonging to our worshipping assem- 
blies, and number less than fourteen thousand commun- 
ing members. We are obliged to confess the sad fact, 
that there are large villages, towns and counties, in 
which the voice of bishop, priest or deacon, has never 
been heard; and that in this old and noble State, where 
the Church has been planted in her integrity since 1787, 
when Bishop White was consecrated, and still longer 
imperfectly, there are multitudes who have never heard, 
or seen, her sublime and incomparable liturgy ; and very 


* The author was hindered by severe illness from preaching the Conven- 
tion Sermon in 1862. 
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many live, who have never known her name, or even 
existence. There are thickly settled neighborhoods, and 
flourishing districts, within ten, twenty, and thirty miles 
of parishes, that have been established for more than 
half a century, and yet the ministry of the Word and 
Sacraments, as authorized by this Church, has not once 
been heard, or seen among them. When we remember 
that our Lord Himself gave us an image of his kingdom 
in the “leaven hid in meal till the whole is leavened,’* 
that His Apostle has told us that it is the nature of a 
“little leaven to leaven the whole lump,’} that “every 
creature’{ is the only final limit of the Church’s work; 
and that therefore the point and burden of our special 
prayer on these great occasions of our solemn gather- 
ing, is, that “the comfortable Gospel of Christ may 
be truly preached, truly received, and truly followed mm 
all places;’§ we can at once perceive that a problem of 
the first importance, truly practical, allowing no delay, 
and in which each one is deeply concerned, presents it- 
self—why is this state of things? why are we compara-’ 
tively so weak at home, in our own State and Diocese? 
why ‘“‘remaineth there yet so much land to be possessed ?” 
Various answers may be made to these interrogatories, 
and different solutions of this problem offered; but there 
is one that is primary, relates to a fundamental principle 
and chief mark of Christianity, which gives force to all 
others, and to which I propose to address myself this 
morning, viz: the want of a true and practical appreciation 
of the Gospel in the Church, in its assimilating and aggres- 
sive character; assimilating, not as does the artisan by 
moulding, beating and forming the metal after a given 


* £t. Matthew xiii. 33. } 1 Corinthians v. 6. 
{ St. Mark xvi. 15. § Prayer at Meetings of Convention. 
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pattern, in the use'of physical force ; but like the leaven, 
by fermentation, by being gifted of the Holy Spirit to 
awaken zeal, love for souls, move her human agents to 
go forth bearing the seed of her living truths, and watch- 
ing them till they have matured in a blessed harvest; 
aggressive, not like a resistless army, nor a mighty ava- 
lanche from the_mountain, nor a maddened torrent, for 
“the kingdom of God cometh not with observation ;”* 
but like the quiet stream that fertilizes as it flows, noise- 
lessly finding its way along the peaceful valley; like 
the morning light, vivifying, refreshing, cheering, and 
beautifying the whole world of animate beings, while 
there is neither violence, nor voice, nor sound, in the 
exertion of its influence and power. I say, here and 
now, and take the bold position, that there is not, among 
us, a true understanding and appreciation of the aggres- 
sive, permeating character and tendency of Christianity, 
and that we have lost sight, in one of its aspects, of a 
most important and instructive mark and feature, im- 
pressed by its divine Author. Iam aware that such an 
assertion is not sanctioned by generally received opin- 
ions, and therefore, will appear to many paradoxical ; 
and, perhaps, suggest to some that question used of one 
of old, “doth he not speak parables?”+ But it is be- 
lieved that sufficient proof exists to establish the posi- 
tion; and, if so, the sooner the opposite opinion is 
abandoned the better. Of course, Christianity is here 
spoken of in its relation to our own State, and this 
Christian country, in which there “remaineth yet so 
much land to be possessed.” If we send it among the 
heathen, we cannot fail to recognize its aggressive power, 
because it can make progress in no other way, and we ac- 
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knowledge that all heathen claim our offerings, love, and 
labor, for their evangelization. But at home we discrimi- 
nate, because we fail to perceive the same aggressive 
element; and, therefore, are contented in seeing the 
Church prosper, and increase in certaim places, rather 
than extend everywhere; our aim is for centralization rather 
than diffusion; we imitate collectively, as an organized 
body, the example of some clergymen, and congregations 
in our large cities, who prefer to have a vast, and influen- 
tial parish, with a church so crowded that all new appli- 
cants must be refused, rather than to colonize in destitute 
districts, and send pioneers to gather in the perishing 
multitudes; so we collectively seek our strength in the 
more prominent places—aim to reach the influential and 
the educated—are disposed to rest satisfied, if we are 
firmly planted at the strongholds, while we neglect the 
outlying territory, “pass by on the other side” from the 
multitude, and are unknown in the larger portions 
of our State and country. We are seemingly uncon- 
scious that we are entrusted with God’s treasure, given 
for general distribution, and not to enrich and exalt a 
few; that it is for extension and diffusion, and that the 
question of the Apostle to certain at Corinth has a pecu- 
liar import for us, ‘‘ What! came the word of God out 
from you, or came it unto you only ?”* 

But you very naturally become impatient for the proof 
that there is no true appreciation of the aggressive char- 
acter of the Gospel. Our first appeal for testimony will 
be to the clergy, as they must necessarily be regarded 
as most responsible in this matter. If we were asked to 
define, in the briefest manner possible, our conceptions of 
our office and work; could we find an English word that 


* 1 Corinthians xiv. 36. 
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so fully comprehends, and expresses them, as pastorate ? 
the ministry is a pastorate. We imbibe the idea at the 
very beginning of our preparation, as candidates for the 
sacred office. We are taught by a Professor of Pastoral 
Theology, from the most approved text-books, that have 
been written by learned divines, who have had the largest 
experience, not in searching the wilderness, and bringing 
home the wanderers, but in parochial labor. In looking 
into the future, under the influence of such training, the 
Christian student pictures to himself the delightful work, 
not of seeking and collecting, but of leading and guiding 
the Lord’s jock. It is a fold already gathered; and 
although he may add to it from time to time, and wan- 
derers may be brought home; yet his principal duty is 
to feed, and watch, and guard, for the Chief Shepherd’s 
coming. And his views do not materially change when 
he enters upon his work; it is still a pastorate, in name 
and in reality. It is true, he will make inroads, at dif- 
ferent times, upon the kingdom of sin, Satan and death. 
The Gospel will assert its aggressive power, wherever it 
is presented, whether he appreciate it or not—but you 
will not find that he looks for a large increase from this 
source; and consequently his chief thoughts will be 
given to the Lord’s family already gathered; while his 
accessions will be expected from immigration, from that 
portion of the population who have been, at some former 
period, connected with the Church, descended from Epis- 
copal parents, or had their attention drawn to it by newly 
formed social relations, or disaffection with some other 
religious body. The outside community, in the place of 
his residence, is not regarded as the field of his labor— 
as promising any large returns for his efforts—as having 
anything in the way of taste, inclination, or mental and 
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spiritual organization, to which the Church can appeal 
with much prospect of success. And still less thought 
does he give to those places where she is unknown ; and 
would as soon expect returns from a soil entirely unfitted 
for the kind of seed deposited, as look for increase there. 
The laity, as a natural consequence, are under a similar 
conviction; and therefore we find that the work of Church 
extension progresses no faster, than her members may go 
to new places, or each organized congregation may draw 
in, by virtue of contact; or become overgrown, and com- 
pelled to divide; or members of the parish in the larger 
towns may migrate to new positions, and become the 
nucleus of a living and strong body. The primary, and 
all-important conception of ourselves, however, is as pas- 
tors, and not evangelists; and pastors must always have 
a distinct flock, while evangelists need only living men, 
who are to be gathered into the sacred fold. If we call 
ourselves missionaries, or aid in sending others as such, 
we never think of going to any places, except where 
some few at least hold our principles, desire our services, 
and are ready to receive us. But when our Saviour 
compared His kingdom to deaven, did He intimate that 
some of the same element had been incorporated with 
the body before, as a condition of its assimilation, and dif- 
fusion? When at the opening Spring-time, the seed is 
deposited in the earth, must some unseen hand have 
scattered a similar kind of seed previously, before the 
second deposit can vegetate, and yield a harvest? Did 
Paul wait till some other, and unknown power had planted 
the truth in Greece and Rome, before he felt justified in 
preaching there “Jesus and the resurrection?” Did Philip 
hear there were churches in Samaria, who desired him 
to ° and help them; before he went, and gathered, 
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and baptized that company of converts, upon whom the 
two apostles afterwards laid hands,* in the rite of Confir- 
mation? They knew a better fact; that they were en- 
trusted with that Gospel “whose seed is in-itself”’}—a 
power of God, given for diffusion and extension. Do we 
limit it—pronounce labor lost among the mass of dying 
men for whom it is designed, because some at least are 
not already its advocates; and make no effort for its pro- 
eress, except in some favored places, where human wis- 
dom has pronounced the work possible; we give the best 
evidence that we want a right appreciation of the char- 
acter of Christianity, in its relation to all those who are 
living without its hopes, no matter where found. 

It will be interesting, and instructive, to inquire here, 
for the probable origin of this misconception, and wrong im- 
pression, relative to this important feature, and mark of 
the Gospel. We find upon a careful examination that it is 
part of a tradition, that dates back beyond the English Ref- 
ormation, far into the dark ages. But, beginning with that 
great event, we are met with the singular, and inexplicable 
fact, that with the wonderful awakening of that period— 
high appreciation of the value of God’s Word—purity of 
doctrine, and holiness of life—zeal in condemning and abol- 
ishing folly and superstition, and restoring the Church 
according to the primitive model—there should have 
been inaugurated no measures for Church extension; but 
the practical influence of the idea should seem not to 
have been known. With Christianity planted in all parts 
of the land, under the sanctions of both civil and ecclesi- 
astical law—its principles incorporated into all important 
legislation, and the people generally acknowledging its 
authority, if not always faithfully obeying its commands; 


* Acts viii. 17. t Genesis i. 11. 
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the conception of a wider diffusion among themselves, 
and in other parts of the world, if it existed, appears 
not to have prompted to any considerable effort or im- 
portant agency for the purpose. Even when some of 
those devoted spirits who projected the first colonies to 
this country, or those who afterward periled their for- 
tunes, comforts, and lives, on these then inhospitable 
shores, used this motive of planting the Gospel, and their 
beloved Church; and told the nation in their appeal, that 
one of their objects was “to cast down the altars of 
devils, that they might raise up the altar of Christ; to 
forbid the sacrifice of men, that they might offer up the 
sacrifice of contrite spirits; to reduce barbarism and in- 
fidelity to civil government and Christianity,”* they re- 
ceived no favorable response, awakened no sympathy, 
but met opposition and ridicule, and were regarded as 
visionary enthusiasts. Those noble men, and large-hearted 
Christians, to whom the Church in America owes such a 
debt of gratitude, among whom may be named Hakluyt, 
Sutcliff, Sandys, Southampton, John and Nicolas Ferrar, 
and De la War, were regarded as “beside themselves ;” 
and therefore we need not be surprised at the plain 
and pointed language found in the first missionary 
sermon ever preached by a clergyman of the Church 
of England to those that were to carry her faith and 
doctrine to the new world. Rev. William Crawshaw 
said, February 21, 1609, after speaking of the anxiety 
for pecuniary gains, and indifference in regard to the 
dissemination of the Gospel, “Tell them of getting XX 
in the C (that is, twenty pounds in the hundred), 
O how they bite at it; O how it stirres them. But tell 
them of planting a church, of converting ten thousand 


* Church Review, January, 1862, p. 455. True Declaration, &c., 66-68. 
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souls to God, they are as senselesse as stones: nay, they 
smile at the simplicitie, and laugh in their sleeves at the 
silliness of such as engage in these matters.”"* And to 
show still more conclusively the absence at that time of 
any true idea or knowledge of the aggressive character 
of the Church, an interesting incident may be mentioned 
connected with the publication of the poems of the Coun- 
try Parson, the sainted Herbert. In his poem, “The 
Church Militant,’+ in which he so quaintly describes the 
extension of the Gospel from the East to the West, and 
which was written about 1619, when the Church of Eng- 
land was not yet planted here, there is found this couplet, 


“ Religion stands on tip-toe in our land, 
Ready to pass to the American strand.” 


When the work was first sent to the Vice-Chancellor to 
be licensed for the press, such was the sad state of pub- 
lic feeling, and such the want of interest in the spread 
of Christianity, that we are told he would not permit 
these two lines to be printed. But when remonstrances 
and arguments were used, and the poem was refused for 
publication, if these words were to be suppressed, the 
Vice-Chancellor yielded with this significant language, 
“TI knew Mr. Herbert well, and knew that he had many 
heavenly speculations, and was a divine poet; but I hope_ 
the world will not take him to be an inspired prophet, 


* Anderson, vol. I, p. 191. Church Review, January, 1862, p. 465. 
} Herbert’s Life Works, p. 54. Church Review, January, 1862, p. 462. 


{ It has been sometimes asserted that the author’s design was to set 
forth his belief that religion was ready to pass to America, because it was 
dying out in England; and therefore the Vice Chancellor was not willing 
to endorse the lines by consenting to their publication. But such a con- 
struction does not militate against the view in the sermon, that the inci- 
dent furnishes striking proof of the general indifference in regard to the 
more extensive diffusion of the Gospel. 
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and therefore I license the whole book.” And so little 
did our forefathers, in the mother country, realize the 
duty of sending the truth of God to every creature, or 
even to all in their own land, and to their fellow country- 
men who had emigrated to the new world, that it was 
not till some eighty years after, till three generations 
had passed away, that the work of disseminating the 
Gospel assumed a definite form, and commanded the 
services of any considerable number of the clergy and 
laity. In 1699, originated the “Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge,” and in 1701 that for the 
“« Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts :” the first 
organizations known in that land of great and glorious 
enterprises, which aimed at more general evangelization. 
And yet they grew out of the fact, that their own people 
had gone abroad, principally to this continent, and were 
unable to have the Gospel in the Church, and the means 
of religious knowledge, without some such instrumental- 
ities. Their primary object was to benefit their own 
brethren; if others shared their advantages, as tens of 
thousands did, it was not because their necessities had 
first awakened interest, and called forth liberal offerings. 
When great opposition was made to the growth of the 
Church in New England, and her ministers were pro- 
nounced intruders, the fact was stated repeatedly that 
the only object was to provide for her own members, and 
that diffusion of her principles was no part of her plan. 
One authority states boldly and confidently, speaking of 
the Propagation Society, “‘upon the best inquiry we have 
been enabled to make, we cannot find a solitary instance 
of a Missionary having been sent by the Society into 
New England, but upon the request of the people them- 
selves. It was the practice of the Society not to send 
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a Missionary to any place before the inhabitants applied 
for him. Nay, in some instances, in New England, the 
people not only asked for a Missionary, but at their own 
expense actually erected church edifices before the So- 
ciety sent any clergyman to them.”* There is here 
surely no evidence, as it is believed there is not else- 
where, of a purpose to extend the Church to strangers 
in new places; that, as the kingdom of Christ, it was to 
leaven the mass; but, on the contrary, the distinet 
avowal that the primary, if not the only design, was to 
perform an act of common justice, and humanity, to those 
of the same household of faith. The results however 
were glorious, and the Church wonderfully asserted her 
aggressive power, though it was not appreciated. So, 
too, in all those efforts before our Revolution to secure 
an American Episcopate, a similar fact was developed. 
Its most zealous advocates seem never to have thought 
of an ambassador of the Lord, who, like the Apostles, 
was to go forth as a pioneer, lead the way in carrying 
the Gospel to new districts and regions, and gain new 
accessions to the flock; but the principal reasons for de- 
siring the proposed establishment of bishops in the 
colonies were these, as stated in the writings of Arch- 
bishop Secker, and others deeply interested, “the want 
of confirmation, the need for superintendence of the con- 
duct of the clergy, and especially the saving candidates 
the trouble, cost and risk of a voyage to, and from Eng- 
land, in procuring ordination.”+ The only declared pur- 
poses then, were to save the expense and lives of candi- 
dates for holy orders, the expense being at least £100, 
and ee one-fifth having lost es lives, ome naa 


* Collections of the P. E. Historical nlgociete Note p. 147. 1851. 
} Collections, &c., p. 149. 
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of the clergy, and confirmation, with no provisions for 
making new disciples, “ preaching to every creature,” and 
baptizing in the name of the sacred Three. And can we 
say much more in our own favor? We obtained the Epis- 
copate in 1784 and 1787,* and it was not till nearly half 
a century afterward, 1832, that the present presiding 
Bishop, the venerable Bishop of Connecticut, made that 
extensive tour of inspection through the West and ex- 
treme South, which was preceded by the first Missionary 
organization the American Church had known, in 1820- 
21,+ of which the annual average contributions were about 
$1500.¢ But that tour was made to inquire into the con- 
dition of the scattered members of the Church, and the pub- 
lished purpose of that Society was to provide for their 
spiritual wants; thus simply following the example of the 
Church of England. In the selection of every station, and 
the sending of every missionary, to the present time, one 
of the conditions, actually, if not prescribed, has always 
been that it shall contain some who have been educated 
in the Church, or especially desire her services ; and it 
is believed that not an instance can be found in the 
history of our general, or Diocesan Missions, where an 
effort has been made without this condition; social, pe- 
cuniary, or some other motive must carry an element of 
Episcopal strength and influence to each place, before the 
Church will bestow her gifts, and send her messenger ; 
and then she professes to provide primarily for the necessi- 
ties of her destitute children, impressing, and gathering 
others being the secondary consideration. This is the 
motive employed almost universally in awakening public 
interest, and calling forth contributions; we are asked 


* Bp. Seabury, consecrated, 1784, Bp. White, 1787. 
{ See Journal of General Convention. t Report of the Society. 
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to provide spiritual privileges for those members of the 
Church who, by their condition, are deprived of them in 
their distant homes, and one of, our most beautiful 
hymns, embodies, simply and exclusively, this same 
idea, and appeals to the example of the Mother Church. 


“When, Lord, to this our Western land, 
Led by Thy providential hand, 

Our wandering fathers came, 
Their ancient homes, their friends in youth, 
Sent forth the heralds of Thy truth, 

To keep them in Thy name. 


And oh, may we repay this debt 
To regions solitary yet, 
Within our spreading land : 
There, brethren, from our common home, 
Still Westward, like our fathers, roam ; 
Still guided by Thy hand.’* 


There is nowhere to be found the recognition of the 
claims of the vast multitude lying outside the Church’s 
enclosure—no evidence of a purpose to plant an agegres- 
sive power in their midst; yet, thank God, in some de- 
gree it has been done in some few districts; not, in the 
first place, because of those’ multitudes, but because she 
felt the obligation of caring for her own household. Thus 
by contact, by the labors of her devoted clergy, and 
the Spirit of God, she has “lengthened her cords and 
strengthened her stakes,’} and her growth is the best 
evidence of her diffusive capacity, even though her human 
agents may still be ignorant of it in no small degree 
through an injurious ¢radition. 

Another source of this misconception may be said to 
be the Ordinal, both for priests and deacons; and this 


* Hymn 105. } Isaiah liv. 2. 
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language will not appear harsh, nor presumptuous, when 
its meaning is explained. There is nothing in the “ Or- 
dering of Deacons,” and not a sentence, part of a sen-— 
tence, and perhaps it may be truly said, not even a word, 
in all the minute vows required of the candidate for the 
priesthood, that sets forth the Gospel as an aggressive 
agency, or that makes it the duty of the clergy to plant it 
where itis unknown. There is a single expression in the 
exhortation,* and one in the prayert before the laying 
on of hands in the ordination of priests, which may be 
reearded as referring to these important topics; but the 
one idea prevailing throughout, is the work of the pastor- 
ate—a church and congregation are pre-supposed to exist, 
over whom the candidate is to be placed; and therefore the 
questions, and exhortations of the service follow naturally 
and properly; “ Will you diligently read the Scriptures 
unto the people assembled in the church where you shall 
be appointed to serve?” “Will you instruct, out of the 
said Scriptures, the people committed to your charge?” 
“Will you use both public and private monitions, and 
exhortations, as well to the sick, as to the whole within 
your cure?” “Make yourself and family wholesome 
examples, and patterns to the flock of Christ, and main- 
tain quietness, peace, and love, &c., among them that are, 
or shall be committed to your charge?” “ Your office is 
to teach, and to premonish, to feed, and to provide for the 


* **To seek for Christ’s sheep that are dispersed abroad, and for his chil- 
dren who are in the midst of this naughty world, that they may be saved 
through Christ forever.”’ 


t ‘Apostles, Prophets, Evangelists, Doctors, and Pastors; by whose 
labour and ministry He gathered together a great flock in all parts of the 
world, &c. For these so great benefits of Thy eternal goodness, and for 
that Thou hast vouchsafed to call these Thy servants here present to the 
same a Ministry, appointed for the salvation of mankind, &c.” 
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Lord’s family.” “The Church and congregation whom you 
must serve, is His Spouse and His Body.” When we con- 
sider that these Offices were set forth by the Church of 
England, at a time when all the people were embraced in 
parochial bounds, and she was, as she is now, the Church 
of the nation—-when she had not a single special agency 
at work for the spread of Christianity, and seemed to 
have not even a clear conception that its wider dissemina- 
tion Was a paramount duty; it is not surprising that she 
should have given just this form, to her impressions of 
the Gospel, and the work of the ministry, as found in the 
Ordinal: and it is not any, more wonderful, that the con- 
stant study, and use of these same words, both in Eng- 
land, and this country, where the Ordinal is the same sub- 
stantially, should have continued this imperfect concep- 
tion of the truth of God, and excluded that higher ap- 
preciation of its power in the earth, which belongs to it, 
as the Saviour’s agency for bringing ad/ men to His cross, 
und the salvation it has so freely purchased. There is 
nowhere, the clear and distinct appreciation of the fact, 
that each minister is one of a vast army sent forth, not 
simply to hold present possessions, and guard the prop- 
erty, and homes of those, by whom it is maintained; but 
to make zroads into the enemy’s territory, and bring back, 
to dutiful allegiance, the alienated and rebellious. But 
the prominent idea throughout the whole is, that each is 
simply a shepherd, to whom is confided the care, and 
guardianship of a specific flock. 

Another explanation of this wrong impression, is found 
in the fact, that in the opinion of very many good persons, 
and exemplary Christians, the Church does not encourage, 
and has no sympathy with, what is denominated, an emo- 
tional veligion—that she does not, and should not, favor 
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any great amount of zeal, earnestness, and enthusiasm, 
and that she carefully represses everything like fervor, and 
excitement. There is undoubtedly much truth in these 
statements; and there need be no surprise, when we study, 
and examine, the history of religious excitements, and ex-~ 
travagancies—a mere sensuous emotionalism, during the 
last century or more: for what words can portray their 
sad results, in many minds, and throughout large commu- 
nities ? and therefore agreeably to a common law, we have 
only gone, it is feared, too near the opposite extreme, 
of a frigid formalism, or a most withering, and depress- 
ine dukewarmness. It was this, that lost to the Church 
the Wesleys, and their peculiar followers, during the 
last century. It has since kept from her, a large num- 
ber, who were repelled by her seeming, or real want of 
earnestness, and stirring life. And it must be confessed, 
that a piety, formed after such a model, may have the 
marks, lines, and dimensions, prescribed by one part of 
the Gospel, but it will be deficient in the unction, fra- 
grance, and burning love, enjoined by another. The 
spiritual temple, reared according to such standards, will 
have many attractive ornaments, and beautiful propor- 
tions, and elicit warm commendation from many pleased 
admirers; but it will have little, of the dve spark from 
the altar, to bring light and warmth, and holy glow, such 
as would make it a beacon in all the surrounding dark- 
ness. It is sometimes more like that creation of a noted 
personage in years gone by, the ice-palace of Russia’s 
ancient queen.* To the observer it was attractive, with 
its massive walls, its high-built throne; beautiful with its 


“ Long wavy wreaths 
Of flowers, that feared no enemy but warmth;” 


* Cowper’s Task, Book 5, Line 150. 
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and gorgeous with its lights of all hues, gleaming through 
the clear transparency ; but 

“Twas transient in its nature, as in show 

’T was durable: as worthless, as it seemed 

Intrinsically precious; to the foot 

Treach’rous, and false ; it smiled, and it was cold.” 


It requires no angel’s tongue, nor light of inspiration, to 
reveal, that such a piety, is without expansive growth, 
and progress; and never will care to impart to others, 
even the little blessing with which it is endowed. But 
it is the very nature of zeal, to diffuse itself—to go from 
home—to seek for subjects, to make partners of its treas- 
ure. And it is not necessarily lawless, and extravagant ; 
for there is a zeal, that can be tempered with knowl- 
edge—an earnestness, that is perfectly consistent with 
the exercise of reason, judgment, and discrimination : 
and an enthusiasm, that need not blind clear perception, 
dispense with wholesome rules of conduct—override all 
prudence, and forethought, and rush wildly, to final dis- 
appointment, and disaster. All heavenly bodies are not 
necessarily comets, nor meteors, nor falling stars; and yet 
they adorn the firmanent, and dispel night’s gloomy, and 
impenetrable darkness. The highest exemplification of 
order, uniformity, obedience of law, and perfect system, 
is the sun in heaven; the one common source of light, 
heat, cheerfulness, and life. The Church, therefore, need 
not cease to be the instrument, and channel, of spiritual 
light, and love—need not necessarily inculcate a cold 
formalism, and repress the fervor, and enthusiasm of her 
children: because she is the very embodiment of the 
most perfect religious system—takes pleasure in follow- 
ing a fixed, and admirable routine of law, and order; and 
moves in her annual cycle, with the same regularity, as 
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does the one common light of the material universe. But 
by awakening zeal, and ardor—by stirring the depths of 
every soul—commending the example of Christ, and His 
Apostles, and calling forth whatever of energy, and fer- 
vor, is possessed by her household, she will make herself 
most effectually among her enemies “terrible as an army 
with banners,’* and become “a name and a praise”} 
throughout the land. 

The aggressive character of the Church is not rightly 
appreciated, because there is yet, too prevalent, that inju- 
rious impression, that it is more particularly the Church of 
the wealthy, the intelligent, and those elevated in social 
position ; rather than the poor, the illiterate, and those 
found in the humbler walks of life: and moreover that 
it has been suited to the tastes, opinions, and condition, 
of the former, while it is thought not well capacitated to 
make much progress among the latter; much less receive 
the hearty support of the masses. The effort has been 
made, during years gone by, and is too much even now, 
to gain the exclusive favor of the influential: the idea 
prevails that no enterprize can prosper without it; and 
that it is almost useless, to attempt to plant the Church, 
in any region, where such an element of strength cannot 
be found. In how many places, the Church has stood 
for years, making no progress—without life and energy, 
because of this proverbial impression, that it belongs to a 
class, and no one out of it can find a welcome within her 
fold. How often in our larger cities, this idea is too truly 
realized, and churches are found so effectually banded 
together, by themselves—in their worship, intercourse, 
and labors, that the commonality, so called, are never seen, 
as inheritors of the same nature, and destined to stand 


* Song of Solomon vi. 4. { Zephaniah iii. 20. 
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before the same judgment seat. The first live in a 
region by themselves, so different, so elevated, so inac- 
cessible; that those below, cannot aspire to association 
with them. The barriers between them are as effectual, 
as if they did not have similar features—speak a com- 
mon language, nor expect a common resting-place in the 
dust of the ground. And such awe do they inspire 
among the ignorant, so inexhaustible seem their re- 
sources, such a charmed life do they appear to wear, 
and at such an immeasurable distance, do they appear to 
be removed; that if we can compare men to things, and 
Christian men are called “trees of righteousness, the 
planting of the Lord ;”* they may be said to have an ap- 
propriate description in Ruskin’s “Glory of the Alpine 
Pines,” when he writes so expressively. ‘‘ Magnificent I 
say, sometimes almost terrible. Other trees, tufting, 
crag, or hill, yield to the form, and sway of the ground, 
clothe it with soft compliance, partly its subject, partly 
its flatterers, partly its comforters. But the pine is serene 
resistance.” “You cannot reach them, those trees never 
hear the great common voice of nature—they are far 
above all sound but the winds. No foot ever stirred 
fallen leaf of theirs.”+ How true is all this of the isola- 
tion, want of interest, and sympathy, with the great 
human heart; and how much of it we find, to deaden the 
life, and check the progress of Christianity, in the world. 
Tlow can there be the faintest conception of its expand- 
ing life, and assimilating nature, when they thus place 
it in one rigid mould, or confine it in swathing bands, in 
order to dwarf it, according to ther ideas of God’s ag- 
gressive power, destined to fill the whole earth. See, 
how in defiance of such efforts, the Church sometimes 


* Isaiab Ixi. 3. } Daily Paper. 
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bursts those bands, leaps from its limited receptacle, 
goes out of the class, and ranks, of the affluent and re- 
fined, and finds a home among the illiterate, and humble. 
Has she not formed almost a whole nation, in the mother 
country; and where can you ind truth more thoroughly 
ingrained, than in the minds of the multitude, in that 
thickly peopled land? And whenever our own minis- 
try go forth here, in “the fulness of the blessing of the 
Gospel,’* willing “‘ to spend, and be spent for the sake of 
Christ, and the salvation of souls,”} do not “the common 
people hear them gladly ?”{ and do we not find their love 
as sincere, their labors as abundant, and their offerings 
as liberal, as those of the earthly great, when you con- 
sider their varied circumstances? Does not the Church 
thus prove herself a diffusive power among the very class 
of persons, to whose preferences, sentiments, and condi- 
tions, she is thought unsuited? During the usurpation 
of Cromwell, to give a single example, an association 
was formed in England for the conversion of the Indians 
in the then British American Colonies of New England, 
and it is still an incorporated body, known as the New 
England Company.§ Its missions are now in Canada, 
where they were transferred after the Revolution; and, 
though Puritan in their origin, are strictly Church of 
England, under the supervision of the nearest Bishops; 
the reason assigned for this by the Company being, that 
they find these the most efficient, and successful; a val- 
uable testimony to the truth that the Church, with her 
doctrine, and discipline, as left by Christ, and His Apos- 
tles, is better suited to her Lord’s work, than all the 
modern schemes which the last three hundred years 
have been so prolific in providing.” 


* Romans xv. 29. 2) Come xaten lias 
{ St. Mark xii. 37. § Church Journal, No. 531. Wuron. 
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There is a low estimate of the aggressive character of 
the Gospel in the Church, because of the prevailing im- 
pression of our weakness, and that clergymen of the 
very best abilities, and attainments, are necessary to 
plant it in those places, where now it is unknown. 
There can be no doubt, that if we feel that we have not 
the strength, and means, of doing a certain work, it is 
very easy to reach the conclusion, that it is not required 
at our hands. God does not ask of us impossibilities. 
It is also true, that in those parts of our own State, 
where the Church is unplanted, there is a vast amount of 
prejudice and ignorance—the unfavorable influence of 
education in other religious systems—-and a deadening 
indifferentism, that is akin to the most dangerous infidel- 
ity; to remove which would seem to require men of the 
very largest attainments, who are now filling the most 
responsible posts in the Church. But in yielding to such 
a conviction, are we not allowing ourselves to be 
governed by the simple mathematical law of proportion, 
which guides the husbandman in measuring his seed, ac- 
cording to the surface to be covered, and the engineer 
in securing a motive power, corresponding to the body to 
be moved? We must not forget, as Christians, that 
there are laws in physics, that do not find a place in spz- 
ttual things; and that although the Gospel is to be ex- 
tended by human agents, they have never been propor- 
tioned to the results actually accomplished. We must 
bear in mind “that there is no restraint to the Lord to 
save by many, or by few.’* “Not by might, nor by 
power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts." “A 
little one shall become a thousand, and a small one a 
strong nation.”{ And are we not as much astray in the 


* 1 Samuel xiv. 6. } Zecariah iv. 6. } Isaiah Ix. 22. 
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importance we attach to the labors, and abilities of the 
more prominent of the clergy, and the little value we 
give to those filling inferior positions? The public esti- 
mate of the clerical brethren is too much affected by 
the question, whether they come from the city, or some 
rural district; while it is believed that the figures will 
very often show, that the humble man of God, in some 
retired field, has enjoyed more of the divine blessing, and 
ean, relatively, present more seals to his ministry, than 
he, who has filled the largest space in the public eye, 
and been followed by multitudes. Ifthe latter, with the 
fifteen hundred, or two thousand souls committed to his 
charge, has an average of only thirty, for confirmation 
in each year, and the former out of his one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred, presents only eight; a very simple 
arithmetical operation shows, that the country clergy- 
man’s proportion is one candidate for every eighteen, or 
twenty-five parishioners; while that of the city rector is 
one for every fifty, or sixty-six; showing an increase of 
considerably more than double, in favor of the faithful and 
laborious country clergy.* I do not attempt to offer any 
explanation of these facts; my only purpose being to 
show that the greatest, and most prominent of the clergy 
wre not necessary to enable us to make the Church a 
growing power among men. 

We fall into quite as great an error in our appre- 
ciation of the influence of education, in other relig- 
ious bodies, prejudice, and ignorance of our principles, 
as Obstacles to our progress. No region can proba- 
bly be found where these have had greater weight 
than in the only large city of the Western part of the 
Diocese, and its immediate vicinity,; And yet, during 


* See Parochial Reports. j Pittsburgh. 
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the last ten years, the twelve Protestant bodies, who 
had all the advantages of early settlement, and the best 
opportunities for training a large population, increased 
annually by a very considerable emigration from abroad, 
have not added an average of two new places of worship ; 
while the Church, late in being planted there, with little 
gain from abroad, and constantly obliged to encounter, 
and overcome, these obstacles, has erected eight new 
edifices, and obtained a prominent place in the com- 
munity; while of two hundred and fourteen candidates 
for confirmation in a single parish, one hundred and ten 
were not found within her:pale ;* so that we may believe 
she can be planted in every other place, as she has a 
blessing for every member of the human family.; The 


* St. Peter’s Church. 


} In fuller explanation of this statement, may be given the following ex- 
tract from the author’s sermon on the tenth anniversary of the opening of 
St. Peter’s Church, Pittsburgh, December 21, 1862: 

“Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters.’’—Isaiah xxxii. 20. 

“It is said of the Apostles, after the Saviour’s ascension into heaven, 
‘they went forth, and preached everywhere, the Lord working with them, 
and confirming the Word with signs following.’* ‘This sowing beside all 
waters,’ was made a part of the charter of the Church for all time—one of 
the great conditions of her growth, and success, and one of the important 
marks, and evidences of her genuineness, and authenticity. And what is 
true of the whole, is of each particular branch of the Church in every coun- 
try, district, city, or considerable town. And yet there have always been 
those who have thought that in certain places, and in certain conditions of 
society, it was useless to attempt to plant the Gospel, as we have received 
it—that there must be very favorable circumstances—a number of pledged 
supporters, and some degree of strength, before there can be any encour- 
aging hopes of success. This has been eminently true of this city and 
neighborhood. The Church of our affections and choice, known as the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States, has been established here 
since an early period; but for a long time it was so feeble, that it barely 
had an existence. No one seemed to think that it conld ever have much 
increase here: even its best friends, and devoutest communicants, did not 
labor for great additions, because they felt that the community was fixed 


* St. Mark xvi. 20. 
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benediction of the almighty is not waiting, exclusively, 
upon great intellectual gifts, nor exalted learning, nor 
those attractions which will win mere popular favor; but 
upon unselfishness, humility, love for souls, and a burn- 


in their systems of faith, and so hostile to her principles, many being of 
Scotch-Irish descent, that all labor would be in vain. Trinity Church was 
the only parish in the city, and all this region of country (except a small 
one at Chartier’s Creek, seven miles distant, but of short duration), 
till about 1832, thirty years ago, when a number of persons organized 
Christ Church, Alleghany City—not because Trinity was uncomfortably 
full, but principally on account of the distance. In 1837, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Pittsburgh, had its origin, primarily because of disaffection with 
the ministrations at the parent church, rather than for want of accommoda- 
tion there, though it was well filled. St. Paul’s Church, Laceyville, now 
a part of the city, was built and consecrated in 1838, because Dr. Lacey, 
its Rector, was at the head of a Female Seminary on the same square, and 
wished to have a church convenient. A small congregation existed at 
Lawrenceville for a time, but was soon dispersed. For more than fourteen 
years no new church was added up to 1852, though the population had 
greatly increased: and the three that were organized during the six years 
before 1838, did not arise from any pressing necessity to provide for the 
increasing growth of the Church, nor because their friends were able to 
perceive any great prospects of immediate success. There was everywhere 
the conviction, that this was an unfavorable soil, and that our progress 
must be necessarily slow, unless a large population were to flow in, kindly 
disposed to the Church, or actually identified with her. These were 
waters beside which it would be almost in vain to sow, and the blessing 
could not be expected. But in 1850-51-52, a truer appreciation of duty 
was manifested—a better conception of the Church’s work and destiny, 
began to prevail, and although very gratifying progress had been made 
before, yet it was limited to one or two churches: but then the desire was 
for expansion, and extension—‘sowing beside all waters,’—making the prin- 
ciples of the Church known—furnishing increased accommodations; and 
as a consequence of this awakened zeal, faith and liberality, this costly and 
beautiful temple arose, as a most significant first fruit—the pledge of a 
most bountiful and blessed harvest.* And yet at that period there was no 
withdrawal of opposition—no marked dimunition of ignorance and preju- 
dice—no great change of feeling favorable to the claims of the Church: but 
the fostering of a traditionary hostility, circulation of misrepresentations 
and suspicions, identifying her with Rome, and her surperstitions, so that 
worldly prudence, and wisdom might have prompted her to ask herself the 
question, how can you expect a harvest from such an uncongenial soil? 


* St. Peter’s Church, Pittsburgh. 
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ing faith, which give strength to ordinary abilities, and 
respectable acquirements. There is no such eloquence, as 
is found in a holy example, and a devoted life, spent in 
doing good to others. What do we see in the world, and 
the common affairs of men? ‘Franklin is said to have 
attributed his success as a public man, not to his talents, 
or power of speaking, for these were but moderate, but 
to his known integrity of character.”* ‘‘ Hence it was,” 
he says, “that I had so much weight with my fellow- 
citizens. I was but a bad speaker, never eloquent, sub- 
ject to much hesitation in my choice of words, hardly 
correct in language, and yet I generally carried my 


how gain a foothold in the country of an enemy so strong, and so long es- 
tablished? how make any progress when almost all others are active in a 
common cause against you? I propose to let the facts in their, and our his- 
tory, for the last ten years, from December 1852 to December 1862, make 
answer to these seemingly hard, and discouraging interrogatories. During 
this period, in this city, and within a circuit of about five miles, with all 
the advantages of early settlement, or long residence, or both combined, 
the Old School Presbyterians have added two new organizations, and places 
of worship; the New School, none; the Cumberland, none; the Reformed, 
none; English Lutherans, one; German Reformed, one; German Lutheran, 
none; Baptists, one; Episcopal Methodists, six; Protestant Methodists, one; 
Associate, none; Associate Reformed, during the first six years, jive; when 
connected with the Associate, as United Presbyterians, four. During the 
same period, the Protestant Episcopal Church has added to her list, St. 
Peter’s, Grant Street; St. Luke’s, Chartier’s Creek; St. James’, Penn 
Street; Grace, Mt. Washington; St. John’s, Lawrenceville; Calvary, Hast 
Liberty ; St. Matthew’s, Etna; and St. Mark’s, Birmingham ; making eight 
new church edifices, which added to the four previously existing, gives us 
twelve in all. Such has been the rate of increase in the number of our 
places of worship, during the last ten years, as compared with the other 
principal Protestant bodies, and under the serious disadvantages in which 
she has been placed ; the aggregate of their growth being twenty-one new 
edifices, and ours eight, more than one-third of their united additions, 
though they were twelve organized bodies, and we but one—they not 
doubling their number, while ours has been trebled. Surely here is a suf- 
ficient argument to show that education, ignorance and prejudice, have to 
yield to the force of the principles which we hold, love, and teach.” 


* Banner of the Cross, Vol. 21, No. 17. 
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point.” It was said of the first Emperor Alexander of 
Russia, that his personal character was equivalent to a 
constitution. During the wars of the Fronde, Montaigne 
was the only man amongst the French gentry, who kept 
his castle gates unbarred; and it is said of him, that his 
personal character was worth more to him than a regi- 
ment of horse. When Stephen of Colonna fell into the 
hands of his base assailants, and they asked him in de- 
vision, “ Where is now your fortress?” “ ‘Here, was his 
bold reply, placing his hand upon his heart.” If such a 
principle in men in secular positions, have this power, 
what an element of strength, and good, and highest bless- 
ing, may it not become, when baptized into the more ex- 
alted attribute of a saintly piety, and conspicuously seen 
in the minister of God’s word and sacraments?. It does 
not fail to become a spiritual fortress, where no enemy 
can assail him; he needs no better body guard, when 
his greatest foes from the world, insinuation, suspicion, 
calumny, and malice would attack him; and it disarms 
opposition, silences unbelief, gives force to his arguments, 
unction to his exhortations, tenderness to his rebukes, 
and that grace, and attractiveness to each word and deed, 
that make him ever successful, in restoring the wanderer, 
bringing back the alienated, and saving the lost. 

Having now exhibited some of the sources of this 
want of appreciation of the aggressive, and diffusive 
character of the Church, it only remains to show what 
would probably be some of the important consequences 
of the removal of this wrong impression. The laity 
would at once find themselves in a new position, and a 
new sphere of labor would be open before them. They 
would see themselves parts of a living body, intrusted 
with the extension of inestimable blessings, to every 
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part of this widely extended Commonwealth. And could 
they not find a way to effect it? When the aspirant for 
elevated political place, knows that. he must have the 
suffrages of a majority of the people, does he not make a 
way to’ every county, town, and neighborhood, through 
personal effort, or the instrumentality of others, or the 
mighty power of the press? When the business houses 
of this great city know that their profits are depending 
upon the spreading their names, and character abroad, 
they discover ways, and means of accomplishing the ob- 
ject. So our awakened laymen would have no difficulty 
in furnishing means of giving the leaven of God’s truth, to 
those who are now ignorant of its hopes, and comforts. 
Time would be found for more personal labors, pecuniary 
means would be more freely bestowed, sons would be 
consecrated to the ministry, in will, and intention, even 
in infancy ; and then trained with especial reference to 
the sacred calling; and there would be strong crying 
unto “the Lord of the harvest, that He would send forth 
laborers into His harvest.”* 

The clergy, too, would at once give up this idea 
of their work, as a mere pastorate, and spread broader 
their nets, and launch out further, that they might 
gather more abundantly of every kind. Hach one, 
dropping the exclusive title of Pater famihas, would 
associate, with the parental work, a care, and anxiety 
for all, who might be without the circle of the spir- 
itual home. He would carry the Church to all outlying 
districts within his reach—make it known to those who 
may be ignorant of its claims, or prejudiced against its 
principles, and ceremonies, and show himself equally the 
friend of “high and low, rich and peor, one with 


another.”; The whole ministry would be constantly 


* St. Matthew ix. 38. } Psalm xlix. 2. 
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stirring themselves up to the great, and momentous work, 
before them, of striving to plant the Church so generally, 
that it would be accessible, and known to every one, how- 
ever remote, and isolated. By appeals to themselves, 
and to their people—by measures for calling forth, and 
uniting their energies, and means—by most earnest and 
devoted labors, at home and abroad, and by constant 
looking to Him, with whom is “the excellency of the 
power,”* they would be able to gather a harvest, which 
modern annals have never yet recorded. 

So, too, a right appreciation of the Church, as a 
great aggressive power, would change our whole con- 
ceptions of the Episcopal office, and the duties of a 
Bishop in the Church of Christ. It is worthy of es- 
pecial notice, that in the enumeration of his varied 
obligations, these three are made prominent, “to spread 
the Gospel,” “to bring again the outcasts, and seek 
the lost.”+ But with what show of reason, can he 
be restrained within the narrow limits that now con- 
fine his energies, talents and example, in view of such 
a setting forth of responsibility, as these words em- 
body? Is not their primary idea, aggression ? Ifthe Gospel 
is spread abroad, must it not be where it is unknown? 
If a man is lost, must we not go after him, and seek him, 
and finding him, bring him back with the constraint of gen- 
tleness, and love? Ifa man is an outcast, will he volun- 
tarily change his course, make the first effort to return, 
when he knows not that he will be accepted, but may be 
repulsed? or rather, must not some one go after him, 
and assure him of a welcome? and the highest authority 
tells us it is primarily, a Bishop’s work. But when he is 
assigned to a field so extensive, that he has neither phys- 


ner Cor. ame fe See prayer and exhorts ation i in the couseeration of Bishops. 
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ical, nor mental power, nor time, for his labor—when by 
custom, popular impression, and tradition, he is as effeet- 
ually shut up to the routine of ordination, confirmation, 
consecration of churches, and preaching to the assemblies 
gathered on those occasions, as if there were prescript 
laws forbidding other duties; how can we ever expect 
him to dead the way, as did the Apostles, in visiting the- 
waste places, or those where truth is misrepresented, and 
counterfeited ? how ever act as pioneer, as did the primi- 
tive Bishops, in new regions, and among the ignorant, 
and degraded, in order to “spread abroad the Gospel, 
bring again the outcasts, and seek the lost?” Why 
should we persevere in perpetuating a defective office, 
and institution of the Church of God, dwarf her 
growth, and shut men out of His kingdom; because we 
are afraid of the cost, or that the servant to whom is en- 
trusted the duty of leading the way in our unexplored 
regions, and raising the standard of the cross, may be 
obliged to practice great, and extraordinary self-denial, 
and live plainly? How else, but by sending the chief 
Pastors first, to open the way, will you do the work? 
how so effectually remove the stigma from this branch 
of the Apostolic Church, of being unrepresented in more 
than one-half of this vast Commonwealth? If it be ne- 
cessary, let the field be curtailed to one-fourth its pres- 
ent extent—let the living be that of an ordinary parish 
minister in one of our smaller cities, if no better can be 
provided—let the Bishops, in order to pass these moun- 
tains, follow their winding paths, and reach the villages, 
and hamlets, found upon their slopes and summits, or amid 
their vallies—become 77ders on horses, or on foot, with staff 
in hand go forth, so that we may have some one that we 
may follow, some one to direct, aid, and encourage us in 
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“making the wilderness and the solitary place glad, 
and the desert to rejoice and blossom.”* 

Another result of a right appreciation of the true office, 
and mission of the Church, would be the publishing of _ 
her principles, order, and system of doctrine, and worship, 
in numerous places, where they would meet the exigen- 
cies, and supply the defects, which have been caused by 
the varied forms of error, that have prevailed during the 
last century. There is no need of telling you how many 
religious systems have become effete, and lost all hold of 
the public mind—how fanaticism has spread desolation, 
and a mere emotionalism has consumed the very life of 
that element of truth that was once possessed; and, there- 
fore, there are many that would embrace the Gospel, as 
set forth by the Church, with avidity, if they had the 
opportunity of hearing it. When that large accession 
was made to the Church in Connecticut, embracing so 
many distinguished persons, with the President and 
other officers of Yale College, and the whole land was 
alive with excitement,; Dr. Johnson, one of the most 
prominent, when asked for the reasons of the great 
change, gave the following, among others: “The wild 
enthusiasm that long obtained among themselves, on’ 
which occasions their own managements were in many 
instances so extravagant, and ridiculous, as tended vastly 
more to drive their people into the Church, than any- 
thing we ever did to draw them over to it;” and he rep- 
resents the people so bewildered by the teaching, and ex- 
travagancies of Whitfield, and others, “that they could 
find no rest for the sole of their foot, till they retired 
into the Church, as their only ark of safety.” And has 


* Isaiah xxxv.1. {See Dr. Sprague’s Episcopal Pulpit—Article Dr. Johnson. 
{ Historical Collections of Prot. Epis. Church, p. 148, Note. 
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there been a decade of years since that period, when 
similar immoderate enthusiasm has not produced like 
results? and would not the Church find a readiness in 
such places, to receive her teaching, and welcome her 
blessings, if she would but proffer them? We rejoice in 
the beautiful example, varied learning, and earnest self- 
consecration of the devoted Bishop who laid down his 
life on the bank of the Allegheny, while wending his 
way to a great moral waste in the extreme Western 
portion of the State, and we mourn for his loss, as chil- 
dren for a parent, or brethren for a wise elder brother ;* 
but we cannot forget that till fourteen years of age he 
was ignorant of the Church and its worship, and that 
his first knowledge of her principles, and liturgy, was 
received from an itinerant missionary for the time, now 
the Rt. Rev. Jackson Kemper, D.D., Bishop of Wis- 
consin, exploring the desolate places of that and other 
destitute regions.; If her aggressive character then 
prepared the way for such an acquisition to her com- 
munion, her ministry, her Episcopate; may we not ex- 
pect, that among the young in now unvisited regions, 
many may be found, who will be attracted to her beauti- 
ful order, and quiet ways, and some one or more, equally 
endowed, for her higher offices? If we now feel that such 
a convert is worth a life long mission, why should we not 
make more ventures of faith, why not inaugurate the 
measures for sending her chief pastors to every county 
seat, and considerable town, to prepare the way for the 
inferior minister, who may “labor in the word and doc- 
trine,”{ among the alienated, the ignorant, the outcasts, 
and the lost, “till Christ be formed in them,’§ the hope, 


* Rt. Rev. 5. Bowman, D.D. } Ch. Review, January 1862, p. 500. 
{ 1 Timothy v. 17. § Galatians iv. 19. 
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the ground, the source of eternal glory? Then should 
we more fully realize that the kingdom of God is like 
unto Jeaven—diffusive, assimilating, and transforming ; 
like unto the placid current, enriching, beautifying, and 
blessing, as it noiselessly flows; like unto an advancing 
army, without material weapons, because it owns only 
that Commander, who is the great “ Captain of our Sal- 
vation,” and who “draws with the cords of a man, and 
the bands of love.’* Then should we begin to under- 
stand, and see fulfilled, those glowing words of one of the 
hardest workers of our day, and generation, when he 
said, “A working Church will be a Church of power. 
See how the sinews of the racer string themselves with 
swiftness. See how the muscles of the boxer harden 
into strength. See how the limb, disused, becomes ener- 
vate, and emaciated. Power must be used, to grow. 
More than that, power must be used, to stay. It is God’s 
law in universal nature. It is true in physics. It is 
true of mind. It is true in morals. It is true of 
Churches. It is true in Heaven. Is it not written, of 
the angels, that ‘they rest not day and night?” And 
did He not say, in words so vast, that we but catch the 
shadow of their grandeur, and are overwhelmed by that: 
“My Father worketh hitherto, and I work?” It is 
Almightiness that will always work. And then, the 
Church will come nearest His Almightiness, when it shall 
work like Him, filling the earth with her presence, and 
energizing humanity with her grace. Thus shall that 
glorious day be brought to dawn, of which the Apostle 
speaks in words too broad for earth, too deep for hell, 
too high for aught, but Heaven: “Then cometh the end; 
when He shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, 


* Hosea xi. Lis 


eines shall be sabdeied unto Him, thei shall the fon, — 
“also, Himself be subject unto Him, that put all thin 
_under Him, that God may be all, in all.” And then, the 
" practical conclusion, an application so immediate, direct, — 
and personal, that it seems meant expressly for this oc- 
casion. “Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stead- 
fast, unmovable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord; forasmuch as ye = that your labor is not in 
vain in the Lord.”* : 


* Bishop Doane—Ninth Charge, p. 20. A Working Church. 
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GENESIS 1: 14. 


“ AND GOD SAID, LET THERE BE LIGHTS IN THE FIRMAMENT 
OF THE HEAVEN, T0 DIVIDE THE DAY FROM THE NIGHT; AND 
LET THEM BE FOR SIGNS AND FOR SEASONS AND FOR DAYS, 
AND YEARS.” : 


Tuts passage of Scripture reveals the origin of those heavenly 
bodies which we behold shining in the firmament of heaven. The 
sacred historian tells us that upon the fourth day of the creation, 
God made two great lights; the greater light to rule the day, 
and the lesser light to rule the night, with the stars, and set them 
in the firmament of the heaven, to give light upon the earth, and 
to rule over the day and over the night, and to divide the light 
from the darkness.—As the Bible was not written to teach man- 
kind astronomical science, this account of the creation and pur- 
poses of these luminaries which adorn the heavens is very con- 
cise. The text specifies several important services which these 
light-bearers, (for so the word rendered lights in our version may 
be translated,) were designed to render to this world. One of 
their uses is to be for signs, that is, to indicate changes in the 
weather, or to forewarn the nations, by something unusual in their 
appearance, of great revolutions and impending judgments. 
Another use, and of that which I purpose to treat exclusively in 
this discourse, is to effect the alternate successions of day and 
night, and the seasons of seed time and harvest, summer and 
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winter; and thus to mark to mankind the divisions of time into 
days and months and years.—It is by the revolutions of these 
heavenly bodies that the human race in all ages have measured 
time.—They may therefore with propriety be termed, The Uni- 
versal Chronometers or Time-Keepers. With their first appear- 
ance in the vault of heaven, time began. Back of the epoch 
of their creation, all was eternity, with nothing, so far as we know, 
but the Deity to measure its infinite duration. For almost six 
thousand years, by occasioning the successive alternations of day 
and night, and the rotations of the seasons, they have continued 
with the utmost exactness and regularity to mete out the dura- 
tion of human life. In the language of the poet:— 


‘* From the great days of heaven, 
From old eternity’s mysterious orb, 
Was Time cut off, and cast beneath the skies; 
The skies which watch’d him in his new abode, 
Measuring his motions by revolving spheres, 
That horologe machinery divine. 
Hours, days and months and years, his children, play 
Like numerous wings around him as he flies: 
Or rather, as unequal plumes, they shape 
His ample pinions, swift as darted flame, 
To gain his goal, to reach his ancient rest, 
And join anew eternity, his sire, 
In his immutability to rest, 
When worlds that count his circles now unchanged 
(Fate the loud signal sounding) headlong rush 
To timeless night, and chaos whence they rose.”’ 


There is something majestic and impressive in the permanent 
regularity with which these luminaries perform the office of Chro- 
nometers to our world, when compared with the constant changes. 
which are occurring in human affairs, and the rapid disappear- 
ance from the earth of the successive generations of men. s- 
tablished in their spheres by the ordinance of their Creator, they 
fail not from age to age to accomplish at fixed and exact inter- 
vals those revolutions which cause on our globe the successive 
periods of light and darkness, and cold and heat; constituting 
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our days and months and years. Thus the movements of this 
grand machinery of the universe are made to perform several im- 
portant offices for our world ;—at the same time to impart to it 
light and heat, and to enable its inhabitants to measure duration. 
And itis because the movements of this stupendous machinery 
are so exact, that mankind are able to measure time with such 
unfailing precision. What a contrast to the permanent regularity 
of these movements is the transitoriness of man and his works; 
of all animal and vegetable life. The sun and stars continue to 
rise and set, and the moon to wax and wane, until thousands of 
years are numbered; but in the meanwhile how many generations 
of animals and vegetables have flourished and passed away ; how 
many thousand millions of human beings have come into exist- 
ence, lived and died ; how many cities have arisen, become opu- 
lent and powerful, and fallen into ruins! During the almost 
sixty centuries since yonder luminaries “ began their march sub- 
lime,” what changes have taken place in this world on which they 
shine ; what a multitude of human beings have swarmed in nu- 
merous colonies over the earth; how many nations have sprung 
into being, acted a conspicuous part on the stage of life and been 
swallowed up by other nations; how many revolutions have swept 
over the world, changing the face of states and kingdoms; what 
immense numbers of human beings have fallen a prey to death 
and the grave! Day succeeds to night, and night to day ; sum- 
mer to winter, and winter to summer ; the seasons pursue their 
incessant rounds, and years following years complete their annual 
eycles. In the meanwhile human beings are born, pass through 
the helpless period of infancy, the playful years of childhood, and 
the giddy season of youth, and occupy the place of their fathers, 
as men amidst the active scenes of life for a few years, and die: 
In the meanwhile one and another out of this and that family are 
sinking into the grave ; some by disease, some by old age, some 
by sudden and fatal accidents. Still the heavenly luminaries 
pause not in their course ; onward they fly in haste to do their 
mighty Maker’s will—They have at length measured out another 
century. But where are those who were actors on the stage of 
i. 
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life when the great clock of time struck 1750? All gone down 
to their graves long ago, save here and there a hoary headed sur- 
vivor. Not one out of a million, probably, has outlived the lapse 
of a hundred years,—nearly all have faded from earth, with their 
children, and children’s children. 

But when we confine our attention to the half century which 
has just expired, what immense changes do we behold! Compa- 
ratively few are now living who witnessed the commencement even 
of this period. Fifty years may be deemed a long life, since 
such multitudes die younger than this. Still there are some pre- 
sent who have a vivid recollection of the leading events of the 
Jast fifty years. This has been a most eventful period in the his- 
tory of our world. Probably human society has made greater pro- 
gress towards its destined condition of perfection during the last 
half century, than during the eighteen previous centuries. Cer- 
tainly there have been more important inventions and discoveries ; 
more elements of spiritual power developed; more engines of light 
and active agencies for the diffusion of religious knowledge and 
the extension of Christ’s kingdom brought into play during this 
time, than during any similar period since the days of the Apostles. 

Among these means of human progress, we may notice the 
steam-engine, the rail-road, the electric telegraph, the power-press, 
steam navigation of the river and ocean, improvements in all kinds 
of machinery and mechanics’ tools, and implements of husbandry. 
These discoveries and inventions ; these improvements in the arts 
and sciences, are destined to exert a mighty influence on the ad- 
vancement and perfection of human society; and they all date 
their origin within the compass of the last fifty years. But that 
which crowns this period with peculiar glory, is the Benevolent 
Institutions to which it has given birth. Societies have been 
formed for the translation and publication of the Bible. The 
Bible has been translated into one hundred and fifty different Jan- 
guages and dialects, and more copies have been printed since 
1800, than the world contained before.—Foreign and Domestic 
Missionary Societies: Tract and Education Societies: Soci- © 
eties for the abolition of Domestic Slavery: the Religious 
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Newspaper Press: Theological Seminaries, and Sabbath 
Schools, in their organized form, have all come into being 
since the dawn of the present century, except the Foreign 
Missionary enterprise, which was commenced in Europe, and 
at an earlier date. So that this period of time has been ap- 
propriately designated, “‘ he Missionary Age.” From the 
Journal of Missions we learn that during these fifty years, “ not 
far from two thousand Missionaries have been sent forth to differ- 
ent heathen countries: about fowr thowsand churches have been 
organized, whose aggregate numbers amount to two hundred and 
jifty thousand ; and considerably more than two millions of dol- 
lars is contributed annually to the Foreign Missionary Societies 
alone.” These are stupendous results, considering the short 
time in which they have been accomplished, and they afford rea- 
son to anticipate still greater achievements in the work of evan- 
gelizing the world during the coming years of the nineteenth 
century. 


This brief review must impress us with a deep sense of the 
value of time. Z’me, it is true, is something that we cannot 
see, and something that we can hardly comprehend. And yet 
time is no poetical fiction, nor yet is it a shadowy and powerless 
phantom. ‘Time is areality ; it is earnest and mighty: else it 
would not make such ravages in the world; else the bodies of all 
living creatures on the earth would not decay and die before its 
progress ; else the cities and monuments of men would not perish 
in its path. Regard not time, my hearers, as a vain fancy, or a 
mere abstraction. Be assured that you all have much to do with 
time, and that time has much to do with you. The sun, moon, 
and stars, in their ceaseless revolutions, have measured out to you 
another year of your fleeting existence. The year 1849 of the 
Christian era has just been added to bye-gone ages. Let us then 
at the commencement of a new year pause to make Zime, of 
whose progress we are thus admonished, the subject of a few 
moments’ serious reflection. Regarded in its connexion with the 
life and the eternal destination of man, the value of time is be 
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yond all price. This will appear, if we consider some things 
which may be predicated of it. 


1. Reflect that time never pauses in its progress.— 

Time makes no leeway}; its march is constantly onward; its 
wheels never tire, never stand still. The lights of the firmament, 
God’s great time-keepers, never stay, nor rest a moment in their 
circuits. These chronometers never run down, nor do they ever — 
need repair. From the period that their Creator rounded them 
in his palm, and hung them out in the heavens, to this hour, they 
have not lost a moment, and never will through all future ages, 
till “* the last syllable of recorded time shall have been written.” 
We should then improve the moments while they are on the wing, 
for they will not wait for our delays. The ancients, in personify- 
ing time, represent his head as entirely bald excepting a small 
lock in front by which alone he could be seized, to express the 
importance, in consequence of the incessant progress of time, 
of taking the earliest opportunity of occupying it to advantage. 
Time must be taken by the forelock or it escapes forever. While 
men sleep the orbs of heaven are moving on and time is passing 
away. ‘The slothful and negligent will find themselves left im 
the back-ground, and regret too late the opportunities which 
they have slighted. 


2. Remember also, my hearers, that time is rapid in its pro 
gress. 

In the emblematical language of painting and poetry, time has 
ever been represented as having wings, to denote the rapidity of 
its flight. Some seem to consider time too slow in its movement, 
and resort to numerous expedients to hasten its progress, and be- 
guile its tardy hours. They resort to all manner of vain amuse- 
ments and diversions in order to “ kill time” or cause his motions 
to appear more rapid. Yet such persons will find themselves de- 
ceived, for time will bear them to the grave and to the judgment 
sooner than they imagine ; soon time with them will be no longer, ~ 
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They will then realize that time is swift in its flight. The aged 
have some realizing sense of it now, when they look back to the 
days of their youth and childhood. To such persons it seems but 
as yesterday when they were sporting with their playmates, or 
when they were roving through the fields and the groves in all 
the buoyancy of early hope, and with all the day-dreams of youth- 
ful fancy. ‘Time is not only swift in its progress, but its apparent 
rapidity increases with our years; so that a week seems not so 
long to the man of grey hairs, as did a day to the boy. The 
passage of time is imperceptible to us, and yet the earth moves 
on her axis at the rate of 1040 miles an hour, and in her orbit at 
the rate of 68,000 miles in the same time; while the motion of 
the moon in her orbit is fourteen times greater than that of the 
earth. Moving with such velocity, those revolving globes whose 
revolutions mark the divisions of time, speedily accomplish the 
periods of days and months and years. Well might the ancient 
patriarch say, that his days were swifter than a weaver’s shuttle ; 
that they were passed away as the swift ships, and as the eagle 
that hasteth to her prey. The broad current of time is almost as 
rapid as thought, and hurries onward toward the ocean of eterni- 
ty the hundreds of millions who are floating upon its surface. 


3. Time also is short. All the time which has elapsed since 
the sun was first lighted up in the sky is so brief, measured with 
eternity, as to be smaller in comparison than a drop of water 
measured against. the ocean, or a grain of sand against the solid 
earth. Who can estimate the brevity of human life! How 
feeble is man! ‘“ how few his hours, how short his span!” The 
inspired writers in describing the fleeting nature of his earthly 
existence, seem at a loss to find objects in the surrounding crea- 
tion sufficiently frail and fugitive to furnish emblems to express 
its brevity. They compare human life to a vapour, to a shadow, 
to a dream, toa leaf, to grass and flowers, to a sleep, to a 
, tale that is told, to a nothing before God. “ The days of our 
years,” was the language of Moses, more than 3300 years ago, 
“are threescore years and ten ; and if by reason of strength they 
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be fourscore years, yet is their strength labour and sorrow, and 
it is soon cut off, and we fly away.” Says the Psalmist, “ Thou 
hast made my days as a hand-breadth, mine age is as nothing be- 
fore thee. Remember how short my time is: wherefore hast 
thou made all men in vain.” “The time is short,’ writes the 
apostle Paul. ‘It remaineth that those who have wives be as 
though they had none; and they that weep as though they wept 
not ; and they that rejoice, as though they rejoiced not; and they 
that buy as though they possessed not; and they that use this 
world as not abusing it. For the fashion of this world passeth 
away.”’ ‘To the millions of every past generation, the objects of 
this world appeared as permanent, and the future period of their 
lives as long as they do to any in this assembly. And yet how 
soon did they reach the limit of their earthly existence, and how 
brief seemed to them the period of their past lives contemplated 
from a dying hour! The countless numbers of the powerful, the 
renowned, the rich, the learned, the wise; the multitudes of 
kings, and heroes, and sages, who, in ages past, made so great a 
figure upon the earth; the men of a hundred generations, who 
have gone down to the grave, proclaim that time is short. ‘The 
rapid succession of actors upon the stage of life, as their names 
appear upon the pages of history, shew that time is short. And, 
brethren, the rapidity with which the year just ended completed 
its circle, and the brief duration which appears to your contem- 
plation when you look back to the period of your childhood, shew 
that time is short. And certain it is that you will find that from 
the present hour to the moment of your decease, it will be short, 

perhaps much shorter than you anticipate. 


4, Time is not only swift in passing, and short in duration, but 
when once passed, it is wrevocable. 

Not an hour, nor a moment, nor a second of past time, can any 
human being recal, though he were to offer all the gold and silver 
that were ever dug from the mines of Ophir, Mexico and Peru. 
No prayers, nor vows which the dying sinner can make ; no tears 
that he can shed, though they were tears of blood, can restore to 
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him the minutest portion of his misspent life. This thought has 
been beautifully illustrated, in a recent Magazine, by the spectacle 
of a lady floating over, the sea ina boat, with a magnificent rope of 
pearls aboutherneck. Waking suddenly from sleep, she finds the 
necklace, by some accident, detached at one end from its fasten- 
ings, the loose string hanging down into the water, and pearh 
after pearl slipping off into the abyss.—The moments of human 
life may well be regarded as a string of pearls, each one im- 
mensely precious ; and every misspent moment, as one of these 
jewels rolled off into the sea, never to be recovered. How many 
of our precious moments have thus been irrecoverably swallowed: 
up while we were sleeping. All the years of multitudes will 
perish in this manner, and they will awake to the dreadful reality 
when it is forever too late to recover the priceless boon which 
they have lost. Not all the groans and cries which a lost soul 
can utter, can recover a single Sabbath of its probationary sea- 
son. Oh! what would not a soul in hell; nay, what would not a 
sinner in his dying hour give for a week, or even a day of squan- 
dered probationary time? You, my thoughtless hearers, who 
value your time at so cheap arate; you, who misspend your 
Sabbaths, and allow the preaching of the gospel to make so little 
impression on your hearts; you who have already heard so many 
sermons in vain, and thrown away so large a portion of your past 
lives on frivolous amusements and trifling conversation, remember 
that if you sin away your season of probation, as you are ina 
fair way to do, you will cast forever from you the price which is 
put in to your hand to get wisdom; you will trample under your 
feet a titledeed to immortal glory. Such extreme folly will be 
followed by eternal regrets. The invaluable season which you 
are now trifling away can never be regained. The lights of hea 
yen will not reverse their courses in answer to your dying prayers, 
nor pause in their progress to assuage your regrets, but go on to 
measure out the allotted term of your probation. How does this 
thought appeal to every element in your immortal nature to 
awake from your fatal sleep, and improve in seeking the salvation 
of your souls, the remnant of time which remains toe you! Be 
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assured that every remaining moment would not be too much to 
spend in escaping from an endless hell, and winning an eternal 
heaven. 

a 

5. Allow me also to remind you on this occasion of the wneer- 
tainty of time. 

Ceaseless in its progress, rapid, brief and irrevocable as time 
is, no mortal can calculate on any particular measure of it as the 
period of his life’s duration. The child has no assurance that he 
shall attain to manhood, or the youth, that he shall live to old age. 
Yet many present doubtless are looking forward to a long life ; to 
years of future enjoyment. Why is this? What is the basis of 
your hopes? Why do you expect a long life? Has any pro- 
phet—has any angel from heaven told you that what is denied to 
so many will be granted to you? Has your maker given you a 
lease of so many years to be spent on earth? Are you warrant- 
ed in looking forward to the prospect of a long life because such 
is the common lot of man? Do you not know what multitudes 
die in infancy, in childhood, in youth, in middle age, and that but 
a few, here and there one, (but five out of 100, taking the popu- 
lation of the world on an average, as has been computed,) reach 
the age even of sixty? I would not disturb you with unground- 
ed alarms, I would not awaken idle fears, but it is necessary for 
your own good, that you may be led to set about your salvation, 
that you should look around you, and remember that you are in a 
world of death and of graves—in a world where the extent of 
your life is an entire uncertainty, but where the event of your 
death is an absolute certainty. An inhabitant of heaven may dismiss 
all anxiety about the future—he is safe, and his happiness secure : 
but for a mortal man, who is travelling on the borders of an un 
tried eternity, whose every step is on the brink of the grave; 
for a mortal man, over whom death impends as a certain doom, 
whose life is sure to terminate in a few years at longest, and may 
terminate the next week, or day, or hour; and whom the use 
which he makes of the fragment of time which remains is to fix in 
a future eternity of bliss or woe, for a man, under these cireum- 
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stances, to be secure and unconcerned, is unutterable folly: it is 
folly far greater than that of the man who sleeps on the top of a 
mast, or on the declivity of an Alpine glacier, or on the verge of 
the crater of Vesuvius, when its boiling lavas are threatening an 
immediate eruption. The stupidity of a careless sinner is amaz 
ing. Standing “ ona narrow neck of land,” washed by the in- 
cessant waves of time, with two unbounded eternities before him, 
what ineffable folly to remain insensible and secure! What lan 
guage is adequate to describe the infatuation of the man who ne- 
glects the interests of his soul, and perishes in view of the cross 
of Christ ! 


‘© Wilt thou spurn thy Saviour’s love, 
Pleading with thee from above ! 
Madness! dying sinner, turn ! 
Lest God’s wrath within the burn.” 


6. Hence I am led to remark, in conclusion, that time. is tie 
season of probation, on which depends the eternal destination of. 
men. 


How is it possible to compute the value of time, when: regard-. 
ed in connection with the succeeding eternity ; when regarded as 
the price of a deliverance from an endless hell, and the attain 
ment of an endless heaven ?—Remember, my dying learers, that. 
the nature of that eternity over whose measureless tracts. your 
existence is to stretch, will depend upon the use you make of 
your probationary time ; that you are now making up a charae-. 
ter which will fit you to spend an eternity in heaven or in hell ; 
and then judge whether it be wise to squander it on trifling cares,. 
in sloth, in vain amusements, or in the mere pursuit of riches, 
which you must soon leave to heirs, you know not who. Con-. 
sider that your time isa talent given you to occupy for God, 
which, if you faithfully improve, will secure the approbation of 
your Judge ; but, if misimproved, it will bring down upon you 
his everlasting frown.—Reflect how brief a season life is to pre- 
pare for eternity! What momentous consequences are to follow 
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the decisions and acts of a few days on earth! ‘Time is the sea- 
son for sowing seed, eternity is the harvest. The crop must 
correspond with the seed. Each one is now deciding the charae- 
ter of the fruit which he is to gather throughout the long ages of 
his future existence. What an important decision to make! 
Oh! let it be made wisely and well. Remember, if your work 
for eternity be not well done now, you cannot return after death 
to mend it. ‘It is appointed unto men once to die,” and but 
once: there is no discharge in this war; there is no end to this 
journey ; no return from this voyage ; the work of life is done 
once for all; no mistakes can be corrected after death. 


Christian Brethren, another year of our earthly pilgrimage is 
finished ; its mission is accomplished, and its record is on high. 
Has it been a year of spiritual growth with us? Has it advane- 
ed the work of our sanctification? Have we been faithful to our 
own souls; to the souls of our fellow men, and to the claims of a 
dying world upon us? Has it been a year of prayer, of effort, 
of zeal and of self-denial in the great work of God, in saving a 
lost world? These are solemn questions, which every christian 
ought to propound to his conscience at this impressive season. 
The progress of time admonishes us all to awake out of sleep, 
and be active in the great work of life. What we do for the 
honour of Christ, for the advancement of his kingdom on earth ; 
for the spiritual renovation of men, and for the eternal interests 
of our own souls, must be done quickly: the day is far so the 
night of death is at hand. wr 


The dealings of God with us as a church and community, dur- 
ing the past year, have been of the most solemn and admonitory 
character. We ought to mark and “ regard the operation of his 
hands.” It may be regarded as a year of special judgment to 
the ihhabitants of this town, as well as to the nation generally. 
““ The pestilence that walketh in darkness, and wasteth at noon- 
day,” has swept over our town, and nearly doubled our usual bill 
of mortality. A large number have been suddenly called from 
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among us to meet their God.—The waves of affliction and sorrow 
have rolled thick and heavy over many individuals and families in 
this community. The orbs of heaven have lighted fifty-seven 
persons to the grave from this town during the past year. Al- 
most every family circle has been invaded by death, in some of 
its branches. No age has been spared; the infant of a few 
days, and the hoary head of fourscore years, and almost all inter- 
mediate ages, have fallen under the arrows of the Destroyer. 
Of the deceased, eleven were between twenty and fifty years of 
age; eleven between fifty and seventy; six between seventy and 
eighty ; three were over eighty, and twenty-six under twenty 


years of age: nearly one half the whole number were under 


twenty years, and a large proportion of these in childhood and 
infancy. About fourteen were the victims of an epidemic which 
prevailed in the winter and spring of the year ;—these generally 
died after a short sickness. This bill of mortality shows that 
the angel of death pursued his ravages through our borders “ with- 
out any order.” The stong man is taken suddenly from the midst 
of his business and family and brought down to the dust of death ; 
the young maiden, with the roseate hues scarcely faded from her 
cheek, is called to repose in the rest of the grave ; and the opening 
blossom is ravished away from the bosom of its mother, to bloom in 
a more genial clime. How many hearts are saddened by the rec- 
ollection of dear departed ones ! of those who began the year 1849 
with them, but are gone, never to return! they shall see their faces 
no more in the flesh ; they are now sleeping under the snows of 
winter in the lonely tomb.—You look around your dwellings, and 
there is a vacant place by the fire side, and a familiar voice is re- 
membered which you will never hear again. Many a cherished 
flower has withered upon its stalk, and fallen to the earth. A 
father, a mother, a husband, a wife, a brother, a sister, a child, 
has been taken away by death, and the fountains of sorrow have 
been opened. During the past year, some of our most worthy 
and most highly esteemed citizens have been gathered to the 
grave. A glance at the record of their names, awakens the 
liveliest emotions of sorrow.—Some of the strongest pillars in 
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our beloved Zion have been taken down, and we are called to 
mourn the loss of their prayers, their counsels, and their exam- 
ple. During no year since the formation of this Church, have 
such inroads been made upon its members by death. One retir- 
ed Deacon, and one in active service, and eight other valued 
members have closed their labours on earth, and gone to receive 
their crowns. Oh! that the sundering of these sacred ties may 
chasten our affections, loosen our hearts from earth, and raise our 
souls to heaven! Let us enter upon a new year, with endeavors 
after a closer walk with God, with renewed efforts in the cause of 
our Redeemer, and with more fervent aspirations after holiness. — 


Through the favour of a friend, I am in possession of the ree- 
ords of mortality in this town since the year 1777 ; commencing 
the January subsequent to the Declaration of our National Inde- 
pendence, and covering a period of seventy-three years. During 
this time, there have been 1644 deaths,—giving an average of 
22 1-2 for each year. Since the year 1800, there have been 
1406 deaths, giving an average of 28 for each year. During 
the early years noticed in this record, very few deaths occurred. 
For thirteen years, the average for each year is only about six. 
In the year 1790, the number suddenly amounts to 30; seven 
fell by an epidemic which prevailed in the spring of that year, 
and twelve of the number were children. Another epidemic oc- 
curred in the spring of 1795, and 32 are recorded among the 
dead for that year. In 1803, there were 38 deaths; there was 
a great mortality also in the years 1806 and 1807; and im 1808, 
the bill swells to the number of 39; an epidemic prevailmg im 
the spring of each of these years. In 1808, nine died of con- 
sumption, and nine of lung fever ; nearly one half of the whole 
number of deaths being caused by pulmonary diseases. These 
diseases begin to be noticed in the record about the year 1806, 
and oecasion from one fourth to one third of the deaths in sub- 
sequent years. 

In the spring of 1810, the spotted fever prevailed and occa 
sioned a great sai tiey among the young; eleven were swept 
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away by that disease under 16 years of age, and several adults : 
the number of deaths in that year was thirty-four. Nothing wor- 
thy of special notice occurs from this date till we reach 1813 ; 
that must have been a year of unusual sorrow and affliction in 
this town ; the number of deaths were far greater than in any 
previous year; 57 are recorded as having been gathered to the 
grave in that year; 10 by an epidemic in the spring, and 6 by 
consumption : the number corresponds precisely with that which 
occurred the past year ; and when we reflect that the population 
was several hundred less, the distress must have been much 
greater. From that period up to the year 1849, the number of 
deaths ranges from about 25 to 35; in two of those years, there 
were 40, and in two, 45 deaths each. It is worthy of notice, 
that the spring months have yielded by far the largest proportion 
of this harvest of the grave; an epidemic frequently prevailing 
at that season of the year, more or less fatal in its effects. The 
first death of an adult in this town occurred on the 30th of June, 
1750, nearly 100 years ago, and 20 years after the settlement 
of the town. It seems almost incredible that the death of an 
adult should not occur during the lapse of 20 years; but so it 
stands in the record. The death of no person is recorded who 
had reached the age of 100 years; although several approached 
very near to that period. The highest age recorded, is 97; and 
25 were over 90 at the time of their decease; 10 males, and 15 
females: 14 of these females were widows, and one preceded her 
husband to the grave only a few weeks. 


Ie 1400 persons have been gathered into the grave-yards in this 
town during the last fifty years, probably the number will swell 
to 3000 before the close of the present century. What a vast 
congregation to be deposited in the field of graves! Two thirds 
of the number of the present population of the town will proba- 
bly be recorded with the dead, before the chronometers of earth 
shall announce the arrival of the year 1900. The fifty-seven in- 
dividuals who passed into eternity from among us during the year 
which has just closed, give more than one for each successive 
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week: 27 of these were members of families connected with this 


congregation, and 17 were stated worshipers in this house. Are 


27 more to be selected from our families during the present year ? 
and are 17 of those who worship here to be taken as victims for 
the grave? We know not—we hope not; we pray that it may 
not be so. Some doubtless will be taken. Who shall it be? 
No year has yet arrived, in which the grave has not claimed 
some from among us.—What families are to be visited, and what 
individuals present are to fall beneath the ruthless hand of death 
this year? Should the names be announced by a messenger 


from the other world from this desk, what alarm would be ~ 


manifested! Would not every bosom heave with emotion ? 
Would not the victims themselves spend every moment of 
the intervening time in the most careful preparation for the 
solemn event? Some present will find undoubtedly before the 
year shall close, this line written in their history, “ this year 
thou shalt die.”” As we know not who the individuals are, what 
wisdom it will manifest for us all to be constantly prepared. 
Then death will not take us by surprise ; then his approach will 
be hailed with composure and even with comfort. Who shall be 
taken, and who left, we know not, but certain it is, that we are 
all one year nearer to the grave and to the judgment. And it is 
almost equally certain, that some of us will be laid away in the 
cheerless grave-yard this year. Who shall it be? Let each one 
propound the inquiry to himself. Who now present shall the orbs 
of heaven light to the grave this year? Perhaps it may be the 
one who now addresses you ; perhaps before the year expires, the 
tongue that now utters these admonitions to you, may be silent in 
the grave. It may be ‘some of these strong men, or some of 
these blooming yonth; whoever it shall be, may God grant, in im- 
finite mercy, that when the summons shall come, they may be 
found at the post of duty, clad in the robes of Christ’s righteous- 
ness, ready to enter into the joy of their Lord. 


Christian Brethren, let us make a better improvement of the 
present year, than of the past;—than of any previous year of 
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our lives: let us reform any thing that may be wrong in our con- 
duct, wayward in our affections, or weak in our purposes—let us 
awake from our Iukewarmness and backwardness in duty and de- 
vote ourselves anew, and in earnest, to the service of God. 


My unconverted hearers, you have enjoyed another year of 
Sabbaths and Gospel privileges. How solemn and affecting the 
thought that you have misimproved them all; that you have been 
hardening your hearts under these sacred influences! Shall it. 
be so during the present year? If your lives be spared to its 
close, shall it leave you farther from glory and from God? Shall 
the glorious orbs of heaven serve no other purpose in your case, 
but to light you to the gates of eternal death? Are you deter- 
mined to abuse all God’s mercies, and make your final bed in 
hell? Pilgrim to eternity, let me exhort you to awake from 
your fatal slumbers ; dismiss your illusive dreams ; turn your feet 
from the way to death ; lay hold on the hand of mercy that is 
stretched down to save you; seek first the kingdom of heaven ; 
make your salvation sure, and devote the remnant of your days 
to the glory of your Redeemer’s name. 
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TAUNTON, January 31st, 1851. 
Dear S1r,—At a meeting of your Church the 80th inst., the undersigned were 
appointed a Committee to request a Copy of the Sermon delivered by you the 19th 
inst., for publication. 
Respectfully, 


R. S. WASHBURN, E 
E. DAWES, Jr. i Committee of the Church. 


Rey. E. MAttsy. 


TAUNTON, January 31st, 1851. 
Messrs. R. S. Washburn,.and E. Dawes, Jr. 

_ DrAr BRETHREN,—The Sermon of which you as Committee of the Church, 
request a Copy, was written in the ordinary course of weekly labors; nor have I time 
now to revise it. Iam aware that what interest it has, is quite local. In addition to 
a brief history of events, it is a free and familiar expression of a Pastor’s feelings and 
duties, in that sacred relation in which none can so well sympathize, as the people of 
his charge. I defer the propriety of its publication to those who have requested a- 
copy- 

Very sincerely yours, 
E. MALTBY. 


Wright § Husty, Printers, 
3 Water Street. 
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in SERMON. 


1. Cor. 2: 3.—I was with you in weakness, and in fear, and in much trembling. 


TWENTY-FIVE years have just elapsed since I was 
publicly set apart to the office and work of the Gospel 
ministry in this place. That was, to me, a day of deep 
and thrilling interest and solicitude. But recently 
emerged from a long course of preparatory studies, and 
inexperienced, the labors and responsibilities then as- 
sumed, seemed too sacred and difficult, for weak and 
erring man. Ever since that time, ‘‘ I have been with 
you in weakness, and in fear, and in much trembling.”’ 
Here was then a new church, organized under many 
embarrassments, small and feeble, establishing public 
worship with great sacrifices and discouragements. Is 
it strange, that I should fear, lest through my indiscre- 
tion or unfaithfulness, this light should be extinguished 
at its early dawn; lest this infant should be crushed in 
its cradle ; or if it should survive, lest it should not 
acquire strength and usefulness equal to the expecta- 
tions of those who had sacrificed and labored for its 
good, and to the demands of the Great Head of the 
church. 

In view of the arduous labors and vast responsibilities, 
and my feeble health, little did I then expect to see the 
end of a quarter of a century ; still less, that my eyes 
would this day rest upon this flock of Christ,—the 
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people of my early and strong attachment, as my con- 
tinued and beloved charge. My young friend and 
brother, the first pastor of this church, had just fallen 
to rest from his labors, after only a few months’ preach- 
ing ; solemnly admonishing me that my work, though 
but just begun, might soon close. I could not refrain 
from a distinct and vivid contemplation of the results of 
my ministry, both to myself and to this flock of Christ. 
This language of the Apostle Paul, therefore, seemed 
appropriate as the subject of my first two sermons, 
after being constituted pastor, viz.: ‘* For we are unto 
God a sweet savor of Christ, in them that are saved, 
and in them that perish ; to the one we are a Savor of 
death unto death; and to the other, a savor of life unto 
life. And who is sufficient for these things ?”’ Those 
sermons, expressive of my own and of our mutual 
duties, responsibilities and interests, in our sacred 
relation, were soon after published. Therefore, though 
that would be a subject appropriate to the present 
occasion, and which has lost none of its importance by 
the lapse of years, yet need not be now repeated. The 
question : ‘‘ Who is sufficient for these things ?”’ is 
as solemn and impressive, and as difficult to be an- 
swered to-day, as it was twenty-five years ago. i 

‘« Having obtained help of God, I continue to this 
day. Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” I propose 
therefore, to recount some of the dealings of God with 
us during the last twenty-five years. As preliminary 
to this, and seeing that the church was then but 
recently established ; it may not be imappropriate to 
consider briefly, some of the causes which led to its 
organization ; and the course pursued. 

Since the ordination of the first pastor in this town, 
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—Reyv. William Hooke, in 1638, who afterwards re- 
moved to New Haven, Conn., and still later, to England, 
where he became chaplain to Cromwell, the Protector, 
the people have been favored with many able and useful 
pastors.* The ministry of some of them, particularly, 
of Rev. Samuel Danforth, and Rev. Josiah Crocker, 
was attended with extensive revivals of religion, and 
large additions to the church. An interesting account 
of the revival in Mr. Crocker’s ministry was written 
by himself and published, showing a great reformation 
in both religion and morals. The sad degeneracy of 
our times, particularly as manifested in the frequent 
removals of pastors, has been a subject of severe ani- 
madversion ; but of all the ministers of the various 
denominations in the centre of the town for more than 
two centuries, only onef has held the pastoral office, 
during a period of twenty-five years.{ 

About the close of the last century, there was a 
state of deep spiritual declension. The ardor of devo- 
tion had abated. ‘The form of religion was preserved, 
but its life and power had departed. There were no 
revivals, no systematic efforts to aid in publishing and 
distributing bibles and religious tracts, and to send the 
heralds of the gospel to those who were perishing for 
lack of vision. Meetings for prayer, and that Christians 
might speak often one to another, were hardly known. 
The demoralizing war of the revolution had contributed 
largely to this result. Neither love for the humbling 
doctrines of the gospel, nor the heavenly virtues of 
forbearance, forgiveness and meekness are cherished 


* See note at the end. 

7+ Rev. S. Danforth. 

{ Rey. Alvan Cobb, present pastor of the Congregational Church in the Westerly 
part of this town, has been settled thirty-five years. 


amid the conflicts of war. They will not grow and 
flourish in the corruptions of the camp, nor the strife, 
blood and carnage of the battle-field. The gentle Spirit 
of meekness flies from the tumult of strife and violence, 
to find refuge in Christ ; and every thing pure and 
lovely withers away at the savage approach of the 
demon of war. 

A wide departure from the doctrines of the gospel 
soon followed ; and for many succeeding years it ex- 
tended from mind to mind, from pulpit to pulpit, and 
from church to church. The great central doctrine of 
Atonement by a Divine Redeemer, and other collateral 
doctrines were rejected ; till at length, a few brethren, 
desiring the holy doctrines as they had been taught by 
Crocker and others of this town, and by Puritans and 
Apostles, also a higher tone of piety, deemed it incum- 
bent on them to provide the desired blessings for 
themselves and their children. After mutual consulta- 
tion concerning their duty to God, their families, and 
the community, they resolved, trusting in the Great 
Head of the church, that the time for action had come. 
Though a new enterprise was demanded, they could 
contemplate it in its magnitude and difficulties, only in 
discouragement. They were few and of limited means. 
They were much encouraged, however, by a refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord, and the conversion of a 
few souls, early in 1820. In this work, Dea. Jezaniah 
Sumner took a prominent, active, and useful part. His 
love for the truth, his intelligence, sound judgment, 
and great mildness and forbearance, combined with 
firmness of character, admirably qualified him to be 
regarded as the leader in the events connected with 
the early history of this church. 
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One fruit of that revival was that, at that time a small 
circle of ladies met on Saturday evenings, for prayer, 
and to confer on the interests of Zion, and the duty 
of Christians here to the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness. That female prayer meeting has been continued 
to this time. 

In 1821, the two elements in the Congregational 
church in this place,—the Evangelical and its opposite, 
—assumed a more distinctive type. From their wide 
and increasing divergence of views, it soon became 
apparent that a separation must take place. Four male 
and twenty-five female members, resolved to go out, 
though like Abraham, they knew not whither they 
went ; notwithstanding their strong personal attach- 
ments to the friends they left, and their interest in the 
valuable funds which they were obliged to sacrifice. 
Through great efforts and trials, they proceeded to 
adopt a Confession of Faith, and organize a church. 
The Council for that purpose, met at the house of Mrs. 
Mary B. Bush, August 17th, 1621; the following pas- 
tors were present, viz.: Rey. Messrs. T. Andros, 
Berkley ; D. Huntington, N. Bridgewater ; L. Sheldon, 
Easton ; J. Shaw, and P. Colby, Middleboro’; A. Cobb, 
Taunton ; and E. Dexter, Plympton. A sermon was 
preached at the organization of the church by Rev. D. 
Huntington; and the present Articles of Faith and 
Covenant were adopted by twenty-nine members. 
Two ministers of that Council, and nineteen who then 
adopted those articles, have finished their earthly 
course ; ten of the twenty-nine still survive ; but only 
five now worship with us. 

Public religious worship was immediately commenced 
in the Town Hall. This not being agreeable to a ma- 
jority of the town, the use of the Court House was 
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obtained ; and measures were soon taken to erect a 
meeting-house. This house, 75 feet by 55, was com- 
pleted and dedicated in the Spring of 1823. The 
Sermon at its dedication, was preached by the Rev. E. 
Burgess, of Dedham. 

During two and a half years after its ‘organization, 
the church was strengthened and encouraged by receiy- 
ing twenty-eight members, making it about double its 
original number; and most of all, by an affirmative 
answer from Mr. Chester Isham, of West Hartford, 
Conn., a graduate of Yale College, and of Andover 
Theological Seminary, to whom they had given an unan- 
imous call, Nov. 12, 1823, to become their pastor. Mr. 
Isham was ordained Feb. 18, 1824. Possessing high quali- 
fications for the sacred office, he entered upon his work 
with great zeal and labor. Few men, on entering the 
ministry, give greater promise of usefulness. Endowed 
with a rare combination of talents, ardor and industry, 
and all controlled and directed by piety, it is not 
strange that his little flock were animated with high 
hopes. He was married the following spring to Miss 
Diana Comstock, of New Canaan, Conn., who soon 
after his death removed to New Haven, and died of 
consumption in August, 1832. 

Soon after his ordination it was painfully evident to 
his admiring and devoted people, that at the beginning 
of his ministry, he was doing his last work. A hectic 
flush, cough, and general debility, that interrupted his 
labors during his first summer, compelled him at its 
close to take a voyage to Cuba, for the recovery of his 
health. The winter was spent among strangers in a 
strange land, in declining strength. He died in Boston 
the day after his arrival by ship, April 20, 1825, at the 
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early age of twenty-seven years. His remains were 
brought home, and his funeral services attended in this 
house by his heart-stricken widow, infant daughter, 
and the deeply afflicted people of his charge. This 
pulpit from which they had received from his lips the 
lively oracles, and listened to his eloquent and fervid 
appeals, was now,—shrouded in mourning,—the place 
of his funeral sermon. ‘‘ They all wept sore, sorrowing 
most of all, that they should see his face no more.”’ 
His residence as pastor in this place was only eight 
months. 

His flock erected a suitable monument at his grave, 
with an inscription expressive of his virtues and of their 
loss and grief. 

The pulpit was supplied in behalf of the bereaved 
widow, by the Norfolk Association of ministers, of 
which her husband was a member. Each member 
preaching one Sabbath. The Society generously paid 
their pastor’s salary during his eight months’ absence, 
and continued it to his widow more than four months 
after his decease. 

As the history of this church before my acquaintance 
with it, was so brief, it seemed, that this sketch of it, 
would not be inappropriate on the present occasion. 

The labors of your present pastor as a candidate, 
commenced by request of committee* of church and 
society on the last Sabbath of September, 1825. Here 
then, was a small congregation, highly appreciating the 
institutions and privileges of the gospel, and both 
accustomed and disposed to make sacrifices for Christ, 
and Truth, and the salvation of men. Although they 


* Dea. J. Sumner, J. W. Seabury, Esq., and Mr. S. Shepard. 
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had but just wept at the grave of a pastor, on whom 
they had placed, perhaps, too much reliance, they 
cordially received the same heavenly messages from 
another’s lips, and received him as a minister of Christ. © 
The few preparatory weeks spent with this people, for 
mutual acquaintance and improvement, were to myself 
pleasant and useful. Attachments were then formed, 
which have not grown old by the lapse of years. And 
although with respect to some, they have been inter- 
rupted by death, I trust they will be renewed in the 
upper world, where death and separation are forever 
unknown. The congregation was small, and at that 
time aided by an appropriation from the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society. 

The church met at the house of Mr. C. C. Dean, 
November 10th, 1825, and unanimously voted to give 
me acall to settle as their pastor; and on the 15th 
the Society voted, unanimously, to concur with the 
church, in their call, and proposed terms of settlement. 

It was a grave question, and though to my mind not 
entirely new, yet it had not before been contemplated 
as involvmg such important consequences. I had 
devoted myself to the Lord in the work of the gospel 
ministry ; yet when the proposition came for it to be 
assumed here, its magnitude and responsibilities seemed 
much greater than before. After mature deliberation 
and consultation with fathers in the ministry qualified 
to judge, and prayer for divine direction, the way at 
length seemed clear to accept. As there is no more 
important event in a man’s life than taking the over- 
sight of the church of God, so there can be none con- 
cerning which he has more solicitude. Nor can this 
solicitude and view of the sacredness and responsibilities 
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of the pastoral relation, be weakened in the minds of 
those concerned in any way so much as by its frequent 
disruption and repetition. When the pastoral relation 
is understood, or expected to be, only temporary ; and 
before it is formed and soon after, either party or both, 
have their minds disturbed with the apprehension of a 
separation soon, and frequent dismissions and ordina- 
tions occur ; the vows taken, the sense of responsibility, 
and the solemnity and importance of the trust assumed, 
must necessarily be much weakened, and the mutual 
duties and interests of the relation of pastor and church 
greatly secularized, and as to its most important con- 
cerns, rendered inefficient. Solemn, responsible and 
momentous in its consequences, as the work of the 
Christian ministry seemed, when I first entered upon 
it; I would now have that impression strengthened 
rather than weakened, till it shall be in some measure 
commensurate with their importance. Entertaining 
these views in connection with a strong personal attach- 
ment to the people of my charge, has been my principal 
reason for declining several calls to change my field of 
labor, during my residence here. It must be remem- 
bered, as in some measure accounting for our mutual 
regard and interest, that your relation as a church; and 
mine as pastor, commenced nearly at the same time. 
We have borne the heat and burden of the day 
together ; have had a peculiar sympathy in one an- 
other’s trials, and joy in one another’s pleasures. This 
day is rendered doubly interesting to me, that as the 
result of twenty-five years with this people, I can bear 
public testimony, that they have been friends, who in 
charity, have overlooked my infirmities and defects, and. 


co-operated in every judicious measure to build up the 
cause of truth and righteousness. 

An affirmative answer to their call was sent Decem- 
ber 17th, 1825 ; and a Council was convened for my 
installation, January 18th, 1626. Its members were: 
—Rev. Messrs. T. Andros, of Berkley; E. Fiske, 
Wrentham ; D. Huntington, North Bridgewater ; L. 
Sheldon, Easton; C. Hitchcock, Randolph; A. Cobb, 
Taunton ; B. B. Wisner, Boston ; and E. Gay, Bridge- 
water, with a Delegate from each of the above churches. 
The Council met at the hotel kept by Mr. George B. 
Atwood ; examined me as to my doctrinal belief; 
Christian experience ; and views in entering the min- 
istry. Whence they proceeded to this house to attend 
the public exercises. Rev. Mr. Wisner preached from 
1 Cor. 9: 16.* It was a day of solemn interest, such 
as I had never before witnessed. But when the excit- 
ing presence of friends and the public services were 
past, and the mind was left to its own interested 
reflections, and to consider what my position was, and 
what was expected of me by this church, and by its 
Great Head, there was a re-action of feeling, and a 
shrinking from the overwhelming prospects ; and an 
anxious inquiry :—‘‘ Who is sufficient for these things ?”’ 

The doctrines of the Gospel, a brief summary of 
which is contained in the Confession of Faith of this 
church, and which I then fully believed, have lost none 
of their truth or importance by twenty-five years more 
of study of their theory, and observation of their prac- 
tical influence and results. I cannot doubt but they 
are the basis or summary of Divine revelation,—a belief 


* Woe is unto me, if I preach not the Gospel. 
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of which, at least, of some of them, is essential to 
Christian character and spiritual attainment. They 
are a brief outline of the great system of revelation, 
taught by prophets and apostles, Jesus Christ being 
the chief corner-stone. Although a quarter of a cen- 
tury has only confirmed my confidence in the truth 
and value of these doctrines ; yet it would not be cor- 
rect to say, that my mind may not have undergone 
some modification in some of their- relations. In my 
youthful ardor and confidence, when men rejected 
these doctrines, complaining that some of them involved 
mysteries which they could not fully comprehend ; it 
seemed desirable, and almost incumbent on me, to 
remove all such difficulties from every doubting, cavil- 
ing, prejudiced mind. But it is now clear, that since 
there are no greater mysteries connected with this 
system of doctrines, than with any other that either 
Christian or infidel ever adopted; and since there 
must necessarily be mysteries connected with the 
Being whom neither man nor angel, in time or eternity, 
can find out to perfection, and since the great myste- 
ries of godliness, though above reason, are not contrary 
to it, it is sufficient to know and teach what God has 
‘revealed, and leave the mind enough to learn of the 
Infinite Being, to task its utmost powers for eternity. 
It is more and more obvious that in the pulpit these 
doctrines should be discussed less as abstract truths, 
metaphysically, with all their exact logical deductions ; 
and more as practical principles, which. have a bearing 
both on our theory and practice of religion. In other 
words, that preaching which is least abstract, and most 
biblical, enforced by direct declarations of Scripture, 
and thus commended to every man’s conscience in the 
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sight of God, is most appropriate to give each his por- 
tion of meat in due season. 

Some new theories of doctrine and controversies in 
religion, have arisen the last twenty-five years; and 
some old theories have been discarded or modified. 
But the great fundamental doctrines of the gospel, are 
in themselves always and invariably the same. Man’s 
entire depravity by nature, or complete destitution of 
holiness ; his regeneration by the Holy Spirit; and 
acceptance with God by faith through the atonement of 
Christ, the Divine Saviour, and others connected with 
them, taught as they are, explicitly in the Bible, must 
remain immutable and unceasing. They may admit of 
a variety of illustration ; and as presented by different 
minds, appear more or less obvious; but they are 
always essentially the same. The more I study the 
Bible, and see its beauty and perfection, the more lam 
inclined to learn its truths from its own lucid and un- 
erring pages. The doctrines of Christ and his apostles 
‘were mighty through God, at the Reformation, in the 
days of Edwards and Whitefield, and in the extensive 
revivals of religion at all times. Opinion is the basis 
of enlightened and efficient action ;_ belief gives direc- 
tion and energy to practice. As the scholar cannot 
perform his sum without a principle or rule to guide 
him, so man will not work out his salvation with fear 
and trembling, unless he knows his need of it, and the 
principle or ground upon which that salvation is to be 
obtained, and clearly understands, and feels that it is 
God who worketh in him to will and to do of his good 
pleasure. 

The doctrine of divine influence in the conversion of 
sinners, and the sanctification of Christians, as taught 
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in the Scriptures, and illustrated in the outpouring of 
the Spirit at Pentecost, and in modern times, presents 
great encouragement to all who would turn to the 
‘Lord, and claims a grateful and devout acknowledg- 
ment as the ultimate ground of hope to all who labor 
for the conversion and salvation of men. When the 
Spirit comes, he will reprove the world of sin, of 
righteousness and of judgment. 

I have endeavored rightly to divide the word of 
truth, and give the doctrines of grace due prominence, 
with what success, brethren, you can judge. Some 
may think, they have been made too prominent ; others, 
that they have not received attention in proportion to 
their relative importance. It must be considered that 
the range of doctrines and precepts, of invitations, 
promises and warnings of the gospel, of men’s rela- 
tions to God and one another, and of their interests in 
this life and the life to come, is so wide, that it is not 
always easy to know what a right division of the word 
of truth is. It is not therefore strange that there 
should be some diversity of opinion on this point. All 
however, must agree, that men are sanctified through 
the truth. 

At my entrance into the pastoral work, the church 
and congregation were small. It was remarked by my 
lamented predecessor, not long before he left home for 
the last time, that when he was settled, he thought the 
vacant pews in the meeting-house would soon be filled. 
But he had become satisfied, that this would be quite 
gradual,—the work of time. 

Besides preaching on the Sabbath, a weekly Lecture 
was established, which, on account of ill health, was 
several years ago suspended ; and has not since been 
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regularly attended; still in some instances since, I 
have preached as often as twelve times in eight days ; 
and at other times, occasionally in different neighbor- 
hoods, more or less frequent according to circum- 
stances. J 

During many years a weekly Bible class, generally 
for youth, but sometimes embracing all classes, has 
been an interesting and efficient means of communicat- 
ing biblical instruction. By varying the mode of con- 
ducting it and inducing a large number to take part in 
its exercises without embarrassment, its interest was 
prolonged several years. 

Visiting the people has been regarded a sacred 
duty ; in which conversation has been more or less 
religious, and directed to personal concerns according 
to circumstances. I must however admit, that in per- 
sonal conversation, I am sensible of defects and am often 
in doubt, how far fidelity would lead me, in every 
instance, lest in some minds aversion to religion should 
be increased, rather than love excited. My fault in 
visiting has not been so much in want of frequency as 
of fidelity. 

Persons in sickness, have special claims upon the 
pastor’s presence, sympathy, counsel and prayers. 
The chamber of sickness has peculiar attractions to the 
tender and faithful pastor. It is there that the admo- 
nitions as well as the consolations and hopes of the 
gospel appear in their precious significance and value. 
Where the heart is stricken with sorrow, there the 
pastor is drawn asa son of consolation. It has been 
my purpose and practice, to call on both these classes, 
not waiting for an invitation after learning the facts, as 
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often as a proper regard to circumstances seemed to 
require. . 

Although without vigorous health, I have not been 
unable to preach during the twenty-five years, except 
in a severe sickness in the Spring of 1832. There 
have been some other Sabbaths, when being somewhat 
ill, I have been assisted by some brother in the min- 
istry in this vicinity, who was unengaged. ‘There has 
been but one Sabbath since my settlement, in which 
there has not been preaching in this house, and that 
was the first Sabbath of the severe sickness just referred 
to. I have always attended at least, two evening re- 
ligious meetings every week. Sometimes, particularly 
in revivals, this number has been variously increased. 

' During twenty-five years, I have administered the 
ordinance of baptism 419 times, to 207 adults, and 212 
children ; solemnized 482 marriages; and attended 
770 funerals, besides about 65 in other denominations ; 
making in all, 835; and have been a member of 93 
ordaining and advisory ecclesiastical councils. 

The association of ministers called the Taunton 
Association, was formed nearly a year after my settle- 
ment ; four of its members have found it more conve- 
nient to unite with the Bridgewater Association. The 
number of churches now within its bounds, whose 
ministers belong to it, is fifteen ; four of these churches 
have been organized since the Association was formed. 
The only minister within these bounds who was here 
twenty-five years ago, is Rev. A. Cobb, of this town. 
With this exception, death or dismission has removed’ 
the pastor from all these churches, even the youngest ; 


and from some of them several times. The only deaths 
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are Rev. T. Andros, of Berkley, and Rey. J. Shaw, 
of Dighton. 

To take a wider survey :—Of the 359 ministers now 
members of the General Association of this State, the 
settlement of 314 is later than mine ; while the settle- 
ment of only 22 now officiating as pastors was previous 
to mine; the other churches being either vacant or 
furnished with a temporary supply. A quarter of a 
century has brought me, from being the last settled, so 
far into the front rank, as to be the 23d in this re- 
spect, of the 359 Congregational ministers officiating 
in Massachusetts. 

We come now to consider some of the Results or 
Changes that have taken place among ourselves, more 
particularly as a Church, the last twenty-five years. 


At that time there were in the church, residing in: 


town and out, 71 members ;—14 males, and 57 females. 

My first Sabbath in the new relation of pastor, when 
the momentous realities of my labors and responsi- 
bilities, rushed upon the mind with almost overwhelm- 
ing interest, was a day by me never to be forgotten. 
On retiring to my room after having preached twice 
from the text: ‘‘ We are unto God a sweet savor of 
Christ, in them that are saved, and in them that perish ; 
to the one we are the savor of death unto death; and 
to the other, the savor of life unto life; and who is 
sufficient for these things ?’”’ I was more than ever 
depressed with a sense of my inadequacy, and led to 
defer the question in anxious prayer to Him, who is 
with his disciples always unto the end of the world : 
‘* Lord, who is sufficient for these things ?”’ 

Not long after, a young man informed me, that on 
that Sabbath, he was convinced he was making the 
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gospel and the ministry a savor of death to himself; 
that on reflection, he was deeply impressed with his 
sinfulness, and he desired to know what he must do to 
be saved. 

In view of our new and sacred connection as pastor 
and church, and some indications of the special pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, and our spiritual wants, a day 
of fasting, and prayer, for renewing grace, was set 
apart and observed about the middle of March. It was 
evidently a day of humiliation and prayer; a day of 
hope, followed by high expectation of good to come. 
The conviction and conversion of sinners soon com- 
menced, and continued with varied power, till the 
following winter. The work of grace spread through- 
out the congregation, and included a large proportion 
of men, many of them in middle life and heads of 
families. Great care was taken to impress conviction 
on the mind through the faithful presentation of divine 
truth. In this we were occasionally favored with a 
sermon from some minister in the vicinity, whose labors 
were.not in vain in the Lord. Through the spring, 
summer and autumn, it was a season of spiritual re- 
freshing, such as the people then here, had never 
witnessed. To see the hard-hearted, the sceptical, the 
long accustomed to do evil, and the immoral, coming — 
constrained by grace—and humbly bowing at the feet 
of Jesus, so filled the little flock of Christ with joy and 
amazement, that they could hardly believe what they 
saw. At times they stood still, in rapt ecstasy, to see 
the salvation of God, till their mouth was filled with 
praise, and they said one to another: ‘‘ The Lord hath 
done great things for us ; whereof we are glad.” It 
was the Lord’s doing, and it was marvelous in our 
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eyes. During this first year, between seventy and 
eighty persons united with the church by profession ; 
about half of whom were males ; besides several by 
letter. 

As David loved to utter the memory of divine good- 
ness, it seems proper to record this grateful recogni- 
tion of that dispensation of divine grace to this infant 
church and people. 

No aid has been received from the Missionary So- 
ciety since my settlement; but contributions were 
immediately made to its objects ;—to what amount 
each year, or in the aggregate, is not known. The 
sum for the past year was one hundred and fifty dollars. 

In the following spring and summer, an addition was 
made to this house of worship, sufficient to accommo- 
date nearly two hundred persons. This enterprise was 
completed in the autumn with great promptitude and 
harmony. 

In the winter of 1828-9, were indications of great 
spiritual blessings. Many began to seek the Lord. 
But his people did not prove him with their spiritual 
tithes and offerings ; nor plead his assurance, that he 
is more ready to give the Holy Spirit to them who ask 
him, than earthly parents are to give good gifts unto 
their children. Only twenty made a profession of 
religion at that time. 

But we were not entirely forsaken. ‘Towards the 
close of the year 1830, the church was again revived. 
Days of fasting and prayer were occasionally observed. 
A committee was appointed from the church for re- 
ligious visits to the families of the congregation. A 
deep religious interest became general. Instances of 
conviction and hope were frequent. The arm of the 
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Lord, with whom is the residue of the Spirit, was 
revealed. This revival rendered the annual meet ng 
of the General Association of this State, which was 
held in this house in June following, doubly interesting. © 
Between sixty and seventy were added to the church 
in 1831; in 1834, fifty-seven were added; in 1836, 
thirty-seven ; in 1839, seventeen,—some of these by 
letter. 

During the first fourteen years of the present pas- 
torate, additions were made to the church at every 
communion of two month’s intervals, except eleven. 
In 1842, twenty-seven united with us; in 1843, nine- 
teen; in 1845, twenty-two; in 1848, fourteen. 

We come to the blessed season of refreshing from 
the Lord, that has brought peace and joy to many 
souls the past year. As this work of grace is so re- 
cent, and in its circumstances, so fresh in the recollec- 
tion of all present, I need not allude to particulars. 
They who date their adoption into the spiritual family 
of Christ the past year, will not forget it. Sixty-nine 
have made a public profession of religion, the past 
year. These, on examination, as to their experience 
of regeneration by the Holy Spirit, and promise to live 
a holy life, gave evidence to the judgment of charity, 
of being sincere followers of Christ. We do not pre- 
tend to know the heart, but always feel the appropri- 
ateness of the Apostle’s admonition to all: ‘* Let him 
that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.’’ 

I have spoken of additions to the church. It would 
not be a faithful history, if I did not also speak of dimi- 
nutions. Various causes are in operation constantly, 
to reduce the number of the church. Death claims vic- 
tims from among us annually ; some change their resi- 
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dence, and remove their church relation to their place 
of residence ; some depart from the faith, or indulge in 
immorality, or otherwise break their covenant; and 
forfeit and lose their connection with the church. 
Another cause of diminution should be here stated. 
The difficulty of meeting the demand for pews, led to 
frequent discussions as to the practicability of again 
enlarging this house ; the proportions of which has 
already been injured by an addition of some sixteen to 
twenty feet to its length. After mature deliberation, 
it was concluded to organize another church, composed 
of members from this; and they to set up separate 
worship. Hence, says church records, page 113: ‘*In 
consequence of the large number in this church and 
congregation, and the difficulty of supplying applicants 
with pews in the meeting-house, two meetings of the 
church have been recently held to consider the propri- 
ety and duty of dividing the church, for the purpose of 
forming amicably and harmoniously, another Orthodox 
Congregational church in this village, and occupy the 
Universalist meeting-house, which is now in the pos- 
session of members of this church.’”’ ‘The records add, 
that, “* The almost unexampled harmony and brotherly 


love, which have existed from the organization of the ~ 


church, and do still exist, were frequently spoken of in 
the discussions of the subject, as a matter of joy and 
thanksgiving.” 

At a subsequent meeting it was voted to form anoth- 
er church. For which purpose, members were dis- 
missed from this, and publicly organized in Spring 
street meeting-house, January 12th, 1837. The ser- 
mon on that occasion was preached by the pastor of 
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this church. The whole number dismissed from this 
church to that, is, 57; 22 males, and 35 females. 

Besides the Spring street church, there have during 
my ministry, been four new churches established here, 
and one three-fourths of a mile south, in all six; each 
having anew house of worship except the Spring street, 
which has been remodeled. Two other churches, which 
preceded this, have in this time, built houses of worship 
for themselves. These causes, together with the remo- 
vals from the church, have operated to retard somewhat 
its increase. Yet the inability to furnish accommo- 
dations to all who desired them, has recently awa- 
kened the serious, anxious inquiry, what course it was 
wise and proper to pursue. It was ascertained that 
this house even with its present diminsions, and with- 
out making it meet the present wants of the congrega- 
tion, would require very extended and costly repairs 
and changes. At length, after mature reflection and 
repeated consultation, it was decided to erect a new 
house by proprietors, for the use of this church and 
society.* 

After taking this rapid glance at the changes through 
which we have passed in a quarter of a century, it may 
be well to pause and inquire after our present circum- 
stances as a church, and bring some of these changes 
into a summary. Amidst frequent removals by death 
and dismission, and additions by profession and letter, 
we preserve our identity still. 

The number of the church residing in town and out, 
at my settlement, was 71; 14 males, and 457 females. 


_ * The new meeting-house is to be built this year, of stone. Its whole length with 
pulpit recess is to be 120 feet, and its width 65 feet. 
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Since that time there have been added, 574; by pro- 
fession, 395 ; by recommendation, 179. The number 
dismissed to other churches, is 194; excommunicated, 
10; and died, 87; total, 291. The present number of 
members residing in town and out, by actual enumera- 
tion, is 354. Only 14 of the 645—whole number— 
were members twenty-five years ago, and now reside 
here. During this period, no male member, and but 
five females have been dismissed to other denomina- 
tions. Seven members have devoted themselves to the 
christian ministry. 

The Sabbath school has been an efficient auxiliary in 
the field of usefulness. ‘Teachers generally, have en- 
gaged in the work, earnestly endeavoring to pre-occupy 
the young mind with the principles of divine truth. 
Very few conversions have occurred in childhood. Yet 
of all who have made a profession of religion, it is be- 
lieved that at least two-thirds, were members of the 
Sabbath school or of Bible classes. 

The field of a minister’s labor extends without and 
beyond his own parish. ‘The kingdom of Christ, in all 
its branches, and all its members, is one % and is to be 
built up, by leading the sacramental host of God, each 
in its own sphere, and all in harmonious concert, in 
aggressive movements to bring this world into subjec- 
tion to Christ. To all who enter into this work with 
holy devotion, enlightened zeal, and perseverance, 
there is promise of success. Every minister and church 
are required to do much, by pecuniary contributions, 
and various influence, for the progress of religion 
throughout the world. Christ claims our prompt and 
hearty co-operation in his blessed work of saving lost 
men everywhere. If we have his spirit, we shall imi- 
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tate his benevolent regard and sacrifices for the needy, 
the suffering, and the perishing everywhere. 

This congregation has contributed to benevolent ob- 
jects, probably somewhat like others in proportion to 
their ability. But if they compare their efforts in the 
work of converting the world, with the standard of the 
gospel, or the self-denial of Christ and primitive Christ- 
ians, deficiencies will be too apparent. It would, how- 
ever, be injustice not to say, that there are those here, 
who readily meet the oft repeated calls for their benefi- 
cence, and who contribute to the diffusion of Christian- 
ity abroad, as well as to sustain the institutions of relig- 
ion at home, with large-hearted and open-handed 
munificence. If, in the review of the past, we find 
deficiencies in this respect, let us henceforth, with 
high aim and fixed habits of self-denial and Christian 
liberality, so discharge our duty to others and to the 
kingdom of Christ as stewards of God, that we shall be 
approved as good and faithful servants. No account 
has been kept of the amount contributed during any one 
year. But in 1850, the year just closed, besides pri- 
vate contributions, the amount of collections to various 
benevolent objects has been, as far as is now recol- 
lected, $680,51. 

One of the most unpleasant of the pastor’s duties, is 
in connection with cases of discipline in the church. 
It is probably quite as unpleasant to the worthy mem- 
bers; and on this account it is very liable to be ne- 
glected. But I must record my grateful acknowledg- 
ments to God, for the wise counselors and faithful 
helpers, with whom he has favored me in these painful 
circumstances ; and for the general union, harmony and 


co-operation of the church, in these as in all other 
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matters. Not unto me,—not unto us, brethren; but to 
the praise of God be it spoken, that at this point of our 
brief history, I am able to bear witness to the unremit- 
ted harmony of the church, and so far as I know im the 
society, in all their measures for twenty-five years. 
Not an instance is recorded, and I believe none has 
occurred, in which there has been any minority in any 
one vote passed inthe church. I do not say that all 
the members always vote on every motion; but that 
no opposition is remembered to have been made by a 
single vote against the majority. 2 

I commenced my ministry and have been with you in 
weakness, and in fear, and in much trembling. But 
having obtained help of God, I continue to this day. 
These twenty-five years of labor and responsibility, of 
changes and results, have soon passed away. In re- 
view, I cannot refrain from testifying with sincere thanks 
to God, to your uniform, uninterrupted kindness to 
your pastor; that you have borne with my infirmities, 
overlooked my mistakes; and by your confidence and 
co-operation, encouraged and sustained me amid the 
labors and trials incident to the sacred office; that 
during all this period, there has been a perfectly good 
mutual understanding and agreement in all points and 
all measures. No difference between us, in opinion or 
act, on the issue of any question, is known to have oc- 
curred in a single instance. 

On this account, with the dive blessing, we have 
been preserved entire, through the various reforms, 
which, though many of them good in themselves, have 
been made the occasion of exciting discord and conten- 
tions in many churches. The church, like a good ship 
threatened by adverse winds, counter currents and nar- 
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row channels bordered with sharp projecting rocks, has 
gone safely through the temperance reformation, into 
which it early embarked with much zeal and no little 
peril ; the anti-masonic movement, that so much agi- 
tated this whole community ; the anti-slavery cause in 
itself dear to the heart of every philanthropist, in con- 
sequence of which, disaffection and trouble have arisen 
in many churches; and the Second Advent delusion, 
which beguiled unstable souls, and led captive many 
silly women and not a few silly men. But we still con- 
tinue united and unhurt ; and we hope, more than ever 
true and faithful to every good word and work. 

Notwithstanding the numerous removals from the 
congregation, it is estimated by men competent to judge, 
that your present pecuniary ability is six or seven times 
greater than it was twenty-five years ago. Thus, while 
we have been weakened on the one hand, we have been 
strengthened on the other; while at one time, our 
numbers have been lessened, they have been increased 
at another. Though discouragements damped the ardor 
of our youth, yet with progress toward maturity, has 
come hope and confidence. 

Were we to review the affairs of the town during the 
last twenty-five years, its history would be marked 
with constant changes. But I will only say that eleven 
houses of worship have been erected and some others 
remodeled ; besides two built just at the boundary of 
other towns, for the people of both sides. The popula- 
tion in 1820, was 4520; in 1830, 6042; im 1840, 
7645 ; and in 1850, 10345. 

When I came to you, it was in weakness and in fear, 
and in much trembling,—inquiring with deep solici- 
tude: Who is sufficient for these things? And so I 
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have been with you to this day ; whether proclaiming 
the great themes of salvation from the pulpit, or pri- 
vately ministering the instructions, consolations and 
hopes of the gospel to convicted anxious minds, to 
afflicted mourners, or to the sick and the dying. To 
speak and preach to immortal beings approaching eter- 
nity—of sin, of Christ, of death, of heaven; to point 
out the way of life and of death; seeing we are a savor 
of life or of death to men, involves duties and responsi- 
bilities, from which I still shrink with difidence. And 
but for the clearer display of the excellency of the pow- 
er of God, through the feebleness of the instrument, 
the mystery of committing this treasure to earthen 
vessels, would still and forever remain unexplained. 

The more ardently I have loved the church, the 
more I have feared and trembled for its purity and 
prosperity ; and lest through my infirmity or fault, the 
cause of Christ should suffer, souls perish, and the 
light, fervor and prayer of the church be extinguished. 
Still I have labored in hope, and not without much joy. 
And let me say, that the sacred pleasures of the min- 
istry are as much more exquisitely delightful than those 
in other circumstances, as are its trials more keenly 
painful. 

Your sympathy and kindness have tended to alleyi- 
ate these sorrows, and to heighten these joys. Nor 
have you stood aloof in my own and my family’s sick- 
ness and bereavement ; and when the graves inclosed 
from our eyes, precious gems of love and hope. 

I have shared also deeply in the bereavements and 
sorrows of the people; when the tender lambs of the 
flock, buds of promise and hope, were cut off, and pa- 
rental hearts wrung with anguish; when beloved youth 
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have fallen one after another in quick succession ; when 
many in mature life and old age, who laid the founda- 
tions of the church, bore the heat and burden of the 
day, and were burning and shining lights in the world, 
left us for higher and purer scenes. I have been at the 
side of many a death-bed; at the funeral, on an average 
of nearly thirty-four a year, and in hundreds of families 
shrouded in mourning and sadness. ‘These are pain- 
fully trying scenes which none but the pastor of a 
beloved, mourning, dying flock, can enter, and feel 
himself whelmed both in sympathy and grief. 

Nor can another understand his feelings and discour- 
agements, at the painful reflection that his ministry may 
be asavor of death to some; that any beloved hearers 
perseveringly resist the varied address of the Gospel 
till death, and he returns in sorrow like the prophet, 
saying, ‘‘ Lord, who hath believed our report; and to 
whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed ?”’ 

With grateful hearts for divine goodness and humble 
submission in view of past trials, let us glance at the 
future. The history of the past twenty-five years is 
but a prophecy of changes to occur in the same period 
before us. The voice you have heard in the pulpit so 
long and so often, will soon be silent in the grave. The 
young pastor who came to you in the morning and in- 
experience of his day, has arrived at the meridian of 
life, and must proceed with a constantly lengthening 
shadow towards its setting sun. A voice from heaven 
saith: ‘‘ What thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.’’ Nor will changes in the congregation be less. 
‘¢ Our fathers, where are they ?”’ Gone, to return no 
more. The very few old men then in this congrega- 
tion are gone. Two of the three gentlemen on the 
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committee,* who first invited me to preach here, are 
no more. And three of the five on the committee of 
the society to communicate the call to me,f have long 
since gone to the grave. Others, who were then young 
men and members of the Sabbath school, are now the 
hoary headed, the pillars and supporters of the gospel. 
But they also will give place to the young now coming 
up to occupy the ground they shall have left. They 
whom I first greeted as children and youth of this con- 
gregation, are now the fathers and mothers of the chil- 
dren and youth in the Sabbath school. In looking over 
this congregation, ordinarily twice as large as it was a 
quarter of a century ago, I see but few who were here 
then. Death and other removals have left us but a 
remnant of the original number. I cannot forget that 
an account of my stewardship may soon be required ; 
nor that if our connection should continue a few years 
longer, I must witness the departure of these aged 
friends together with many younger to the grave. The 
future is hidden from our view. Let us all be prepared 
for its duties andits issues. The time is at hand, when 
all, the aged and the young, will have passed away. 
Let the aged be intreated to be constantly in readiness 
for the coming of the Son of Man. Let parents, them- 
selves devoted to Christ, be intreated to train up your 
children, consecrated to God, in the way they should 
go, that when you die, they may cheerfully and suc- 
cessfully sustain the blessed institutions of the Gospel. 
Let the young, first of all, give yourselves to God, and 
through life, be faithful stewards ready to every good 


* Dea. J. Sumner, and John W. Seabury, Esq. 
Tt Messrs. John Godfrey, Nathaniel Williams, and James Walker. 
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word and work. Let all in impenitence, seek the Lord 
while he may be found. I intreat every disciple of 
Christ to be faithful unto death, and Christ will give 
thee a crown of life: and all who hear, be ye steadfast, 
unmovable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as ye know that your labor is not in vain in 


the Lord. 


Note from page 5.—The first minister of Taunton was Rey. William Hooke, settled 
in 1638. He was born in England in 1600, where he married the sister of Edward 
Whalley, a celebrated Major General in the army of the Parliament, and one of the 
Regicide Judges who signed the death-warrant of King Charles I. He removed from 
this place to New Haven, where, according to Dr. Trumbull, the historian of Connecti- 
cut, he was installed in 1644; and associated with the pastor of that place, Rev. John 
Davenport. In 1650 he returned to England ; where, after being settled, he became 
domestic Chaplain to Cromwell, the Lord Protector. He died in London in 1677. Mr. 
H, preached a Fast day Sermon in Taunton in 1640, which was probably the first 
sermon printed in America. Its title is, ‘‘New England’s Tears for Old England’s 
Fears.’’ This was at the commencement of the civil war in England. _ 

“The second, was Rev. Nicholas Street, born in England, settled in 1644. He suc- 
ceeded Mr. Hooke at New Haven in 1659, and remained there as coadjutor of Daven- 
port, until the removal of the latter to Boston, in 1667. Mr. Street then remained sole 
minister of New Haven until his death, April, 1674.” 

The third, was Rev. George Shove; born in Dorchester, and ordained in 1665, and 
died here in 1687. 

The fourth, was Rey. Samuel Danforth, settled in 1687. He was born at Roxbury 
in 1666; graduated at Harvard College in 1683, and died here, November 14, 1727. 
His descendants are numerous. Several letters written by Mr. Danforth in February 
and March, 1704, give an account of an extensive revival of religion, in connection 
with days of fasting, humiliation and prayer, among his people. 

His immediate successor was Rey. Thomas Clapp, settled in 1729. He was born in 
Scituate in 1705, and graduated at Harvard College in 1725. He was dismissed in 
1738; returned to Scituate, relinquished his profession, and engaged in civil and mili- 
tary affairs. 

After his dismission, the celebrated Gilbert Tenant preached a few sermons with 
considerable effect. 

The sixth minister was Rev. Josiah Crocker. He was born in Barnstable about the 
year 1722. He graduated at Cambridge in 1738, and was ordained here in May, 1742. 
This was in the days of Whitefield and Edwards, and of the great and general revivals 
of religion in New England. 

Mr. Crocker’s ardent zeal in his work, appears in a very long letter written at that 
time to Rev. Mr. Prince, of Boston, descriptive of a remarkable revival of religion 
among his people. In his labors he was assisted by several ministers; and not least 
by Rev. Mr. Wheelock, of Connecticut, and the celebrated George Whitefield, the 
Demosthenes of the pulpit in his day. 
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Mr. Crocker was dismissed in 1765; but he continued to reside here till his death, 
August 28,1774, aged 62. Mr. Crocker was married twice. His first wife was Rebecca 
Allen, of Barnstable, who died in 1759. His second was Hannah Cobb, sister of the - 
late General David Cobb. All by the name of Crocker in this town, are descendants 
of the pastor. 

The minister who followed Mr. Crocker, was Rev. Caleb Barnum, born in Danbury, 
Ct., June 30, 1737; and graduated at Princeton College, in 1757. He was settled in 
Wrentham, in this state, about 1760; and in Taunton, February 2, 1769. 

In common with most of the clergy, and of the people generally, he caught the en- 
thusiasm of the approaching American Revolution. ‘ As soon as the news of the 
battle of Lexington reached Taunton, he announced the intelligence from his pulpit, 
and roused the people by an address, in animated and eloquent terms, invoking their 
patriotism and firmness.” He entered the army as chaplain, the 10th of February, 
1776; and died in Pittsfield, on his way home, (having obtained a discharge on ac- 
count of. ill health,) August 23d of the same year, aged 39. One of his daughters is 
now living in this town. : 

Rev. Elias Jones was ordained in 1777; and dismissed the following year. He re- 
moved tothe south; but never resumed his profession. 

His successor, was Rev. Ephraim Judson, settledin 1780. He was bornin Woodbury, 
Ct., in 1737 ; and graduated at Yale College in 1763. He was first settled in Norwich, 
Ct. He removed from this place immediately after his dismission in 1789, to Sheffield, 
where he was installed and remained in the ministry till his death, in February 23, 
1818, at the age of 76. 

His successor was Rey. John Foster, born in 1761; whose father was the minister of 
Stafford, Ct. He was first settled in Paxton, and in this place in 1790; and dismissed 
in 1799. He removed to Stonington Ct., where he embraced the doctrine of Univer- 
salism; and afterwards, to New York, where he became an infidel and associate of 
Paine, and was indicted for blasphemy. : * : 

His successor was Rey. John Pipou, a native of Boston. He was graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1792; and was ordained here in January, 1800. His death occurred 
in January, 1821. He was never married. 

It was during his ministry that the dispute concerning the doctrines of the Divinity 
and the Atonement of Christ, Regeneration by the Holy Spirit, and other collateral 
doctrines, became public; and divisions in churches became frequent between those 
who believed and those who rejected these doctrines. ‘Mr. Pipou’s sermons were 
never doctrinal—the topics of dispute which divided the religious community were 
carefully avoided, and no offence giveu to tender consciences.” A few, however, 
perceiving a strong tendency towards a rejection of what they believed to be “the 
faith once delivered to the saints,’ and a want of sound doctrine, remoyed their rela- 
tion to other churches in the vicinity. And many who remained, did so with the hope 
of a favorable change. No division of the church was expected, nor perhaps contem- 
plated, until the introduction of Mr. Pipou’s successor, Rey. Luther Hamilton, as a 
candidate, whose preaching was a frank and honest rejection of the Orthodox faith, 
and an adoption of Unitarianism. 

As soon after the settlement of Mr. Hamilton, in July, 1821, as circumstances would 
permit, the separation took place, and public worship was commenced in another 
place. 
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ln - Feared >a EXTRACT 
7 > «From the Message of his Excellency, W. B. Seabrook. 


“Jn recommending, asI now do, that South Carolina should interpose her sovereignty 
in order to protect her citizens, and that by co-operation with her aggrieved sister States, 
she may be enabled to aid in averting the doom which impends over the civil institution! 
of the South, it is fit and proper that, as a Commonwealth, we should, at an early di 
to be designated by you, implore the God of our fathers for the pardon of our mani 
transgressions, and inyoke his protection and gnidance in this our day of troubl 
affliction; that he would graciously vouchsafe to enlighten the minds of our F 
rulers, the North and its citizens, and direct them im the way of truth, of reason 
justice, and preserve a once happy political famtily from the unspeakable horrors 
strife.” 

From the Journal of the House of Representatives, Nov. 26, 18 

Mr. Memminger submitted the following Preamble and Resolutions, which wi 
dered to be considered immediately, and were agreed to: 

Whereas, it becomes a Christian people, at all times, to look to the King of Kin 
guidance and direction, but more especially in seasons of trial and difficulty; a 
whereas, the enactments of the last Congress of the United States have destroyed 
equal rights of the Southern States, have invaded the peace and security of our hom 
and must lead to an overthrow of the existing order of things: therefore, 

Resolved, unanimously, That we recommend to the people of South Carolina to set apal 
Friday, the 6th of December, as a day of fasting and humiliation, and that the Reveren 
Clergy throughout the State be invited to assemble their respective congregations on that 
day, to unite in praye rtoAlmighty God, that He may direct and aid this General As- 
sembly in devising such means as will conduce to the best interests and welfare of our 
beloved State. 

2. Resolved, unanimously, That religious services and a-sermon appropriate to the | 
casion be had in the Hall of the House of Representatives, and that a fitting Clergym: 
be invited to officiate. 

3. Resolved, unanimously, That a committee of three be appointed on the part of 
House, and that a message be sent to the Senate proposing the appointment of a like 
Committee to meet the Committee of this House, for the purpose of carrying into effe 
these resolutions. 


From the Journal of the House of Representatives, Decmr. 7, 1850. 

Mr. E. P. Jones submitted the following resolutions, which were ordered to be co 
dered immediately, and were agreed to: 

1, Resolved, That a copy of the able and eloquent discourse, delivered before the Gen- 
eral Assembly, by the Rev. Whitefoord Smith, be requested of him for publication. 

2. Resolved, That a committee of three, on the part of this House, be appointed to 
meet a similar committee on the part of the Senate, for the purpose of making the request, 
and directing the publication. 

3. Resolved, That two thousand copies be published. 

In the Senate, on the same day, the message of the House was concurred i in, and 
Messrs. Moses, Manning, and Griffin appointed on the committee, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


i Book Cuamesr, } 
syiilefared Sutth olumbia, Dec. 10, = 
ar Sir:—We take pleasure in communicating, as a committee appointed for that 
se, the unanimous resolution of both Houses of the Legislature, requesting, for pub- 
on, a copy of your able, impressive and eloquent Sermon, delivered at the solici- 
n of the General Assembly of the State, on the day of fasting, humiliation and prayer. 
performing this duty, permit us to assure you ofthe high consideration with which 
e subscribe ourselves. ; 
Very respectfully yours, . 
FRANKLIN J. MOSES, 
Chair. of Senate Com. 
E, P. JONES,} 
Chair, of House Com. 


Cotumata, Dec. 10, 1850. 
_-GenrLemMen:—Your note of this date, conveying the request of the General Assembly 
f South Carolina, for a copy of the Sermon delivered before that body, on Friday, the 
th inst. for publication, is before me. I cannot forbear the expression of my profound 
gratitude for the kind manner in which the discourse has been received by the Legisla- 
‘ture, The manuscript is placed at your disposal. 
With the highest consideration, 
IT have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 
Yours, &c, 
WHITEFOORD SMITH. 


Tothe Hon. F. J. Moses z 
E. P, Jones, and others, } Pama, 


‘ 


SERMON. 


God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble. Therefore will not we 
fear, though the earth be removed, and though the mountains be carried into the midst of 
the sea; though the waters thereof roar and be troubled, though the mountains shake with 
the swelling thereof. The Lord of Hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is our refuge.—- 
Psalms xlvi., 1, 2, 3 and 11, : 


Never, in the history of our State, have our people been called to. 
the observance of a day of fasting, humiliation and prayer, under 
circumstances so peculiar and critical, as those which now sur- 
round us. 

For near three quarters of a century our country has enjoye 
state of almost uninterrupted internal tranquility, and pursued 
steady and onward course towards that point of greatness and g 
to which the Providence of God had called her. In the legiti 
exercise of the functions of government, there seemed nothin 
retard her progress, and the eye of hope was already dazzled 
the splendor of the future, while anticipating the development 
her illimitable resources. The capability of man for self-gover 
ment was the theme of the proud American, as he pointed to eac 
bright page of his country’s history, rendered illustrious by acts 0 
patriotism which claimed the admiration of the world. No scenes 
of moral sublimity had Time’s long calendar chronicled, grander! 
than the Declaration of American Independence and the adoption | 
of our Federal Constitution. No name shone brighter on the roll 
which fame had made immortal, than that of the Christian Wash- 
ington. ‘The future was radiant with the reflection of the pas 
and down the long vista of coming years the sanguine could alread 
discern the last-born star of thespolitical firmament, outshining ever 
sister planet, and reigning “lord of the ascendant.” 

But it is not to be disguised that all these bright hopes have be 
come clouded—that the most serious dissensions have arisen amo 
us—and that while we are at peace with all the foreign powers of th 
world, we are the subjects of an internal convulsion which threaten 
the overthrow of our government. There is reason to apprehen 
that the confederated States of this Union, 


“That stood the storm when waves were rough, 
Shall in a sunny hour fall off, 
Like ships that have gone down at sea, 
When Heaven was all tranquility.” ; 


At such a time, when such dangers threaten us, nothing surely 
can be more appropriate and becoming than that, as a Christian 
people, we should recognize the supreme control of God, and with 
a true and sincere humiliation, present ourselves before the Throne 
of Grace, to ask the guidance of the All-wise. the support of the 
Almighty. 
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While the perilous condition. of our country i of itself sufficient 
to justify the appointment you have made of this day for fasting, 
humiliation and prayer, the sable drapery of. these halls of legisla- 
tion admonishes us that South Carolina has other griefs, which 
should lay her in the dust before God. 

For many years past, in every exigency of her history, she has 
been accustomed to turn her eyes to that favored son, whose wis- 
dom and far-seeing sagacity pre-eminently qualified him to direct 
the public mind, and upon whose virtue and firmness she leaned 
as on the pillar of her strength. But in vain do we look to mcet 
the glance of that piercing eye—in vain do we listen for the com- 
manding tones of that unfaltering voice—in vain do we seek the 
ion of that hand which always pointed out the path of duty and 
onor. Carolina’s long-loved son is gone, 


“Tike a summer-dried fountain 
‘When our need was the sorest.” 


e flowers on his tomb are yet scarcely withered—the eyes that 
spt for him are yet moistened with tears—the hearts that bled at 
departure are not yet healed. But alas!he is gone. And while 
ne cry of his own dear State is rallying her sons to the rescue, he, 
who was ever foremost to answer to her call, comes not now. 


“He sleeps his last sleep, he has fought his last battle, 
No sound can awake him to glory again.” 


Strange and mysterious was the dispensation of Providence 
which removed him from us at such a time. But like the Hebrew 
Prophet, who had led his people through all the intricacies of the 
wilderness and the perils of the desert, till they were in sight of the 
romised land, yet was not permitted to enter that land and head 
1eir hosts in battle with their foes; so our illustrious statesman, 
rho for years had predicted the coming of this day and of these 
events, was only allowed to guide us to the passage of this Jordan, 
and then his work was done. May He who has taken away our 
Moses, give us another Joshua ! 

Nor, while we visit with tears the grave of our CaLHoun, can we 
orget that he who was called to succeed him in the high honours 
of the Senatorial office, has likewise followed him with rapid step 
to the grave. 

From our Judiciary, also, in the last twelve-month, have been 
removed two bright emunonies of the law ; one in the maturity of 
years and oe the other in the ences of life and usefulness. 
,A visitation so extraordinary may well be expected to produce the 


uncertainty and frailty of all human dependence, it becomes us to 
‘put our trust in Him who is the rock and. the refuge of his people. 
‘Surely Heaven could scarce address us in plainer or in louder tones, 
-commandiag us to cease from man, and to make God the only ob- 
ject of our faith. 


«deepest impression. While weare thus solemnly reminded of the. 
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OF HIS PEOPLE. 7 


It is a practice sanctioned by a high antiquity, and commended. 
by every consideration both of reason and religion, thata people, in 
any crisis of their history, should turn their thoughts to God, Even 
heathen nations, whose brightest illuminations were but the indis- 
tinct lights of natural religion, acknowledged this propriety. Polliti- 
cal disasters were followed by sacrifices and humiliation ; and diffi- 
culties were solved, and perplexities relieved, by consulting the ora- 
cles of their gods. And surely nothing is more fitting to a Chris- 
tian people, bowed under the weight of manifold afflictions, than a 
true and penitent humiliation—nothing more proper to them, when 
surrounded by peril, than acts of supplication and prayer. And le 
it be distinctly remembered, that we claim to be a Christian people 

The causes which have led to the existing crisis in our publi 
affairs, have been often superficially and imperfectly considered 
By forgetting our relation to God as a Christian nation, we los 
sight of moral causes, and turn our eyes only to external and poli 
cal ones. He who supposes that all the excitement and dang 
which now pervade our land are the result of abolitionism alone 
has not thoroughly explored the subject, and has formed a very i 
adequate conception of the evil. The disposition to interfere with 
the slave institutions of the South, is but one of the ebullitions of a’ 
spirit of insubordination and lawlessness, of infidelity and atheism. 
In the eyes of this fanaticism, the rights of the South are as sacred 
as those of the North. But to it, no rights are sacred. The law 
and revealed will of God have declared it to be consistent with his 
moral government and wise purposes, that differences should exis 
in human fortunes; that there should be rich and poor, high and. 
low, bond and free. It is in antagonism to these great principle 
of our holy religion, that the wild passions of the godless are ar 
rayed. In their esteem, a Bible, which proclaims soaiiett of one 
man to a larger possession than another, is a cheat, an imposition, 
a cunningly devised fable. A God who should order such inequal. 
ities in the temporal condition of men, is.no God. Religion, there- 
fore, they consider priestcraft—revelation a shameless imposture— 
the God of the Bible their sworn and bitter foe. They may not yet 
have gathered the strength and courage necessary for so open an 
avowal of their views and designs, or, with a cunning policy, they 
may be biding their time for the declaration ; but when the one or 
the other shall justify the announcement, the war-cry of their ranks 
will be universal equality and no religion—their oriflamme, the 3 
bloody flag. . ' 

When that day shall come, which to all appearance is fast ap- 
proaching, they who now, instead of supporting the Constitution 
and laws of our Government, either passively look on at this gather- 
ing storm of human passion, or seek to direct it hither for their own 
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security, will be the first victims of its violence. For, let them not 
suppose that the infuriate mob will desire to seek their homes amid 
the malaria of southern swamps, when they can so easily avail 
themselves of a nearer possession in the beautiful villas of the Hud- 
son and the Delaware. 
F It is, unfortunately, too common, to confound stat religious free- 
dom which our Constitution secures to every man, with infidelity 
and atheism ; to suppose, because we repudiate Church establish- 
ments, we acknowledge no religion. Nothing can be more false in 
fact—nothing more fatal in practice. 'The laws and institutions of 
our land are all avowedly Christian. While pre-eminence is given 
to no particular church or denomination—while no religious tests of 
conformity or orthodoxy are demanded—while freedom to worship 
God according to the dictates of his conscience, is guarantied ‘to 
jevery man—yet still we claim to be a Christian people. What 
méans the adjournment of this General Assembly from Saturday to 
Monday, but the recognition of the Christian Sabbath? What ar- 
guments have we for the protection of our rights of property, that 
are not founded on the Christian Revelation? What insurmounta- 
ble barrier do we present against the pretended philanthropy of 
those who would overturn our domestic institutions, but the living 
oracles of God ? 
It may well constitute a subject of humiliation to us on this day, 
that, in this particular, our practice has been so far beneath our 
Wicreed. Wecan scarcely suppose that any intelligent citizen of this 
R can be found, who would be willing to imitate unhappy 
rance in her bloody revolution, either in the repudiation of reli- 
Bion, or in the general and authorized profanation of the Sabbath. 
et, how frequently it happens, that those who shudder at the 
hought of what would be the result of a general and legalized act, 
seem unconscious of the evil of an individual or partial dereliction ! 
Think not, Legislators of South Carolina, when a portion of your 
ellow-citizens appeal to you in petitions for the suppression of im- 
oralities and the prevention of violations of the Divine Law, that 
it is with any disposition to coerce their neighbors into the practice 
of religion by the civil power. 'The idea of conversion by force is 
the exploded theory of a by-gone age. But it is because, with the 
spirit of true patriotism, they look upon this as a Christian State; 
and they would have allits statutes built upon a sure and perma- 
nent foundation. They believe that a due respect to God’s laws is 
the certain way to secure his favor for their land—to promote its 
prosperity—to augment its glory.—They have learned, as well 
from the history of all the kingdoms of the earth, as from the in- 
spired record, that “ righteousness exalteth a._nation, but sin is are- 
proach to any people.” And when the day of invasion or pei 
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shall come, they would gird on the harness of war, not trembling 
with fear, the first-born child of guilt; but triumphant in hope, the = 
fruit of confidence in God. They would answer the reproachful ~4 4 
addresses of their foes in the language of the once happy Israel to ‘ ‘ 
the haughty Assyrian: ie) 

“The virgin, the daughter of Zion, hath despised thee, and 
laughed thee to scorn ; the daughter of Jerusalem hath shaken her : 
head at thee. Whom hast thou reproached and blasphemed; and ; 
against whom hast thou exalted thy voice, and lifted up thine eyes® : 
on high? Even against the Holy One of Israel.” 3 

Since, however, the peculiar domestic institution of the South is] 
made the ostensible cause for all the wrongs of which we complati” 
in the Federal legislation of our country, let us turn our attentiong es 
to it briefly. As Christians, we are called to admit that all ing ie 
are under the special, superintending providence cf God. Weshalk- 
not go back to trace the origin and history of slavery through the” 
patriarchal and prophetic ages, nor stop to note its Divine recog nies vy 
tion in the dispensation of God’s chosen people. ‘These are matter$) Ps 
too patent and indisputable to be questioned even by its most re-j/ 
lentless opponents. But the horrors of the slave-trade have fur-") 
nished a copious theme for philanthropic declamation, while the § 
barbarism and cannibalism of the untaught African have been al. | 
ways overlooked. Can we doubt that the hand of God was migh- X 
ty enough to have prevented all this inhumanity, if his providence 
had no purposes of merey and wisdom to serve in the permissiomgyy) 
of a temporary evil to effect an ultimate and incalculable good 
And if we could dispossess our minds of those prejudices which 
Warp our better judgment, and look rather to the way in whic 
God brings good out of seeming evil, to what different conclusion 
should we come, than when, following the blindness of our ow 
reason and passions, we undertake to challenge His justice and 
goodness? If we form our opinions of good and evil, not acco 
ding to principles of worldly expediency, but, as Christians ough 
to do, according to the word of God, considering a future life as wel 
as the present, can there be any question that the negro race among 
us, under all the supposed disadvantages of slavery, are happie 
than were their fathers in their native land, or than they them- 
selves could be in any place or in any condition that is really prac- 
ticable? They who make slavery a cause of offence, fight not 
against us, but against God. Who, in the creation, formed these 
lands and suited them to that peculiar culture which makes their 
product the great staple of the world? Who, of all the various 
tribes of men, has adapted this peculiar people to this climate and 
fitted them for this very toil? Who, in hz own infinite wisdom, 
gave those rules for the regulation of this relation, so that it might 
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be a blessing both to the master and his slave?’ Who has caused, 

in the last twenty years, a spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice in the. 
© hearts of good men, and led them to consecrate themselves to the 
great work of evangelizing and saving this portion of the human 
family? Who has crowned these Christian labors with such emi- 
_hent success, unparalleled in the history of modern missions, so 
- that in our own State alone, more than fifty thousand of these very 
{people are in the communion of His Church ? 
» . And what is it that these sworn foes to slavery desire todo? Is 
it to place the negro race in a better condition, civilly, politically, or 
religiously? Have they not written their own hypocrisy in capitals 
before the world, by forbidding their entrance into many of their 
states? And in those free States where a scattered remnant of 
jem still survive, are they not “the most degraded, under-foot, 
own-trodden” victims of inhumanity? What would they come 
J teach them? Is it contentment, and peace and piety? What 
xt-book would they givethem? Is it the Bible? No, no! They 
vould come only to desolate and to blight. Under a pretence of 
eligion, they would institute “a HigHER Law.” Under the pre- 
tended sanction of the Gospel of peace, they would light up the 
fires of an exterminating war. Under the affectation of Christian- 
ity, they would teach the doctrines of devils. 
Some of the more moderate and thoughtful among those who 
array themselves against us on this subject, profess an unwilling- 
sss to interrupt by force our existing relations, but at the same 
Tme desire to effect a peaceful change in public sentiment among 
Ignorant of the true state of things, and misled by imaginary 
ils, they would teach us a better way. 'To all such offers, be 
r plain answer this: “'The laws we reverence are our brave fath- 
’ legacy—the faith we follow, teaches us to live in bonds of char-. 
y with all mankind, and die with hope of bliss beyond the grave. 
ye seek no change; and, least of all, such change as they would 
ing us.” 
There is a singular fact connected with the history of slavery 
mong us, which seems to have escaped public notice, and which 
sonveys a most important moral lesson. In the early periods of 
our history, this institution was viewed at the South with an evil 
Feye. It was commonly regarded as a hindrance to the prosperity 
of those States in which it existed. So common was this feeling 
at the South, that many of our youth were sent for their education 
into the free States. ‘Thousands who were born and reared among 
us, looked forward with hope to the day when we should be able 
to rid ourselves of a slave population, and when our territory should 
\ become the abode only ofthe free. At this time there existed among 
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this great body of people no Christian missions. They lived and 
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died in as utter heathenism as did their pagan progenitors. No 
man cared for their souls. To speak, therefore, of their emancipa- 
tion, was to address the philanthropy and Christian feeling of the 
rene heart. 

A little more than twenty years ago, attention was first turned to 
their religious culture. It was remembered that they were human 
beings—that though they were our property, they were also our 
fellow-creatures. It was discovered that their oral instruction in 
the elementary principles of practical and experimental religion wa 
compatible with the public safety, and even tributary to the master’s 
interest. To our own State belongs the honour of having origina- 
ted this enterprise, and it stands associated with a name of whic 
South Carolina has always been proud. Since that time, in many 
of the slaveholding States, the different churches have engaged in, 
the work of teaching them their moral responsibility, their duty te 
God, and to their masters. 

Now mark in this the hand of a wise and gracious God, accom 
plishing his own designs in ways we had not known. Had the, 
torrent of fanaticism, which now threatens to desolate the land, 
come upon us, and found us unprepared—had we no moral a 
religious barrier to interpose against this professed philanthropy: 
its progress had been irresistible. The great mass of Christians in 
the slave States would have been paralyzed—the public sentiment 
among ourselves would, in all probability, have been greatly divi- 
ded—and no nnanimous concurrence of our people could have b 
expected in its defence, when the institution was regarded only 
a political one, and by many considered as an evil. 

But the public mind has now received another direction. Mi 
sionary efforts for the salvation of the negro race have turned th 
attention of Christians to the more calm and correct appreciati 
of slavery. They found the authority for its existence in the Bibl 
—they discovered its obligations and duties sanctioned by a Divin 
Revelation. ‘The more its discomforts and inconveniences wer 
modified and alleviated, the firmer hold did it take upon ever 
Christian heart. And ae the battle-cry of fanaticism was raise 


in its first serious attack upon the slave institution, its first bold r 
ptilse was s from tk the Christian church, whose adamantine fortification 
- was the Word of God! 

This was no “odium theologicum.” 'The question at issue was) 
no metaphysical pdint of speculative theology. It was a question 
of practical religion, grave in its character, momentous in its conse- 
quences. And the Southern Church occupied the platform which 
inspiration had laid, when, with the spirit of prophecy, it foresaw 
the licentiousness of later times. “Let as many servants as are 
under the yoke count their own masters worthy of all honour, that 
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the name of God and his doctrine be not blasphemed. And they 
that have believing masters, let them not despise them, because 
they are brethren; but rather do them service, because they are 
faithful and beloved, partakers of the benefit. ‘These things teach 
and exhort. If any man teach otherwise, and consent not to whole- 
some words, even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the 
doctrine which is according to godliness, he is proud, knowing no- 
_thing, but doting about questions and strifes of words, whereof com- 
envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, perverse disputings of men 
of corrupt minds, and destitute of the truth, supposing that gain 1s 
odliness: from such withdraw thyself.” 
And now, hallowed by this sacred connection, and woe of the 
righteousness of our cause, and of the promised protection and bless- 
ing of Heaven, the Christians are among the foremost to plant them- 
selves in the preach and to defend with their lives this institution 
f God and our fathers. 
What could more powerfully enforce the salutary lesson, that the 
faithful fulfilment of the duties involved in this relation is the best 
security for its preservation; and that the only danger to be appre- 
“ hended in connection with it, is the want of fidelity to our steward- 
p! Look around through all the slave States, and you shall 
nd that wherever the greatest attention has been paid to the moral 
duties of this relation, there the greatest unanimity exists, and the 
loftiest courage is Exhibited a in its defence. 
o apology will be needed for having occupied your attention so 
hg on this topic. It is well that on so solemn an occasion our 
scientious conviction of the rectitude of our cause should be de- 
red before the world. And it is likewise most proper that we 
ould know whether we have a right to expect the Divine bless- 
, which this day has been specially set apart to seek. If our 
use be an unjust and sinful one, our humiliation and prayers 
all be all in vain. For, as saith the Psalmist, “If I regard ini- 
ity in my heart, the Lord will not hear me.” But if, on the con- 
ary, we are assured of its righteousness—if we can appeal to the 
earcher of hearts for our sincerity and integrity—if what we defend 
the institution of God, and consistent with his revealed will, then 
e know that our prayers shall be answered and the Divine bless- 
ing be given. . 

But although the justice of our cause may well embolden us, yet 
is this day most properly consecrated to humifiation and prayer. 
We have many sins for which to mourn and repent. Let us not 
indulge in a spirit of pride and vain-boasting, but examine wherein 
we have failed of our duty to God. It is not the rage and malice 


offence towards them. We have not wronged them; we have not 


of our enemies we have to fear. Wehave a conscience void of J 
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deserted them in the time of their need; we have not sought their 
hurt. But our only fear is, that we have provoked the displeasure 
of our Heavenly Father, by neglecting his commands, and being 
too forgetful of Him—that in the pride and fulness of our hearts, 
we have lost sight of our dependence upon Him. Let us retur 
unto Him with penitence and tears. Let us rend our hearts, and 
not our garments, and put away all evil from us, and in sincerityg 
and truth devote ourselves to Him. Let us remember the Sabbath 
He hath sanctified, and keep it holy. Let us meet the high respons 
bilities of a Christian people with cheerful and willing hearts. Oh? 
I would that He who looketh into all hearts might behold in every 
one of us to-day, and in all our people who are surrounding hisJ 
altars, the spirit of a true contrition and of a living faith! Oh! IO 
would to Heaven that this day’s acts of penitence and prayer might | 
come before the mercy-seat as an acceptable offering, the odour of” 
a sacrifice pleasing to God! Oh! that there might follow this day’sy 
humiliation such an effusion of the spirit of love, and of power, and 
of a sound mind, as should inspire our people with a moral courage ~~ 
adequate not only to the necessity of these times, but of all times; 
such a spirit of rejoicing and heavenly triumph as neither danger 
can disturb, nor disaster overcome, nor death destroy. Then ol ee 
there be heard the shout of a King in the camp, and the people o@ |” 
the Lord should do valiantly. 7 
Let it be deeply impressed upon our minds, how insufficient is@i\) 
human wisdom, how inadequate human power, to achieve any 
thing of itself, without the aid of God. It is too common for me 
to rely upon themselves more than upon God. This is perhapsd 
of the abuses we make of our moral agency. It istrue that wea 
not to neglect the right and proper means for the accomplishme 
of an end, but the best and most efficient means may be utterly u 
availing, when, depending on them alone, we refuse to put our trus 
in the Lord. The secret spring of all ara power is faith in Gog 
It were falling infinitely below this great occasion, and losing 
sight of the moral i issues it involves, if we should place our securit 
and trust in any other than an Alnighty arm. We claim that ou 
cause is the cause of justice and of truth. We appeal to God, as did 
our fathers in the darkest days of their peril, for support; and we 
believe that He will guide us safely through. But let us not anti- 
cipate his time, nor, by any rash precipitancy of our own, take our 
cause out of his hands. Human pride is human weakness. Our 
sufficiency is of God. If we entrust our cause to him, our steps 
shall be ordered surely. Cast your eyes around you, and ask, if 
we were disposed to lean upon earthly aid, whence is that aid to 
come? Yet, this need not intimidate us. For, what though we 
were deserted by men? What though the world were in arms 
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against us? Has God never delivered his people under circum- 
stances as threatening and desperate as even these wuuld’ be? 
Man’s extremity has always been God’s opportanity. “And if we 
had nota hand to lift for our defence, the voice Almighty might be 
heard, bidding us, “stand still, and see the salvation of God.” 


“Lo! to faith’s enlighten’d sight, 
All the mountain flames with light, 
Hell is nigh, but God is nigher, 
Circling us with hosts of fire. de 


While prayer cannot sanctify that which is unholy in principle, 
yet how great is its advantage, when the object of the prayer is 
good. How powerful, then, should be the influence of this day’s 
service upon all our hearts. “For, if God be for us, who shall be 
against us?’ Jt becomes those who are supported by such high 
considerations, to be above all petty heats of passion—to repose with 
a steady confidence on God—to deliberate calmly—to act coura- 
geously. In all we purpose and in all we do, let the fear of God be 
before our eyes, but not the fear of man. For the fear of God is the 
beginning of wisdom, but the fear of man bringeth a snare. 
Through the length and breadth of the land, too, it shall be told 
hat South Carolina is not engaged in an unhallowed cause. It 
all be known that she has taken no step, engaged herself to no 
ine of action, until she had asked direction of Heaven, and com- 
mitted her cause to Him that judgeth righteously. But Jet us not 
forget, that when we come to place ourselves under Divine guid- 
ce, and to seek illumination from above, we should dispossess 
r minds of all antecedent prejudices, and sincerely implore Al- 
ighty God to show us the way in which He would have us go. 
may not comport with His will, to work out our deliverance in 
e way we might desire. And it would be impious in us, while 
sking His counsel, to be determined to pursue the course which 
ur prejudices or passions might prefer. It has been frequent, in 
he history of nations and of men, that the ways in which He has 
rought out the deliverance of his people, have been very different 
rom those which they anticipated. We are taught to pray, “Thy 
will be done.” 

Whether it shall please Him to interpose at this time for our de- 


the land, making even our enemies to be at peace with us; or, by 
some signal judgment upon those who persecute us, manifesting 


blindness, that» by farther aggressions they may drive the most 
tardy and timid into a ready co-operation with us—whether He 
shall be pleased that this Confederacy of States shall still continue, 
with the wrongs of which we complain redressed, and with a Con- 
stitution rescued from the dust, and environed around with new. 


liverance, by producing a revolution in public opinion throughout 


the strength of his displeasure ; or, by cursing them with a mental 
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securities—or, whether it shall be His will that the bonds which 
have united us shall be severed, and new combinations formed ; 
all these should be left in His hands. Nothing is beyond the reach 
of His power. 

We have not been nursed in the lap of Christianity, and taugh 
the Bible from our infancy, without learning that it is not w 
the Lord to save ty many or by few. Itis not numbers wh 
constitute right; neither in morals, do numbers constitute mig 
A firm and true reliance upon God, is worth more than a Ma 
nian phalanx. A secret and lurking infidelity in our hearts 
say, the age of miracles is gone. But a living faith confessé 
abatement of Jehovah’s power. Under the protection %; 
power, we place ourselves to-day. We cannot tell, in the Bodine 
future, through what dark scenes our path may lie. We 
not who may survive to witness the triumphs of constitug 
freedom. But, come what may, in weal or in woe, this sh 
our rejoicing, “ God is our refuge and strength, a very present help, 
in trouble.” Whatever insignia may wave over the bannered hosts 1 
of other States, let the glorions and encouraging motto on our flag @ 
be this :—“ The Lord of Hosts is with us; the God of Jacobgis © 
our. refuge.” 

Gentlemen of the Senate and 
House of Representatives : 

You occupy this day the most honourable, and yet, the 
responsible position which it is possible for men to hold. In y 
hands, under God, are our destinies, and the destinies of 
wives, and children, and servants. The eyes of your fellow 
zens are upon you, awaiting, with intense interest, your act 
Our State has been traduced and mocked, as rash and hasty. 
efforts have been spared, to wean from her the support and co-o 
ration of her sister States of the South. Her chivalry has be 
made a bye-word of reproach. Her nice and delicate sense of 
constitutional rights, has been distorted into disaffection to t 
Union. Her avowed determination to maintain those rights “ 
any and every hazard,” has been met by threats of coercion if s 
dare resist. Every thing has been done that could be done 
provoke your wrath, and urge you to an impetuous and precipitat 
act. You understand the design, and, hitherto, South Carolina 
has taken no step which she has had to retrace. You know, full 
well, that a constitutional revolution is not the work of a day: 
They who desire our destruction, would rejoice to force you into a 
wrong position. Let them find that your indomitable courage is 
tempered ‘by a wise discretion. 

When you adopted the resolutions by which this'day was set” 
anart for these religious purposes—when you invited the ministra- 
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tions of religion to hallow your deliberations, and called upon the 
whole people of our State to unite with you in prayer to God in 
this great emergency; you sent a thrill of joy through every 
hristian heart, and inspired hope and confidence in the breasts of 
all. Then we saw that our Legislators were placing us “rectus 
curia” before the world—that you were recognizing your depen- 
ence, and ours, upon God—that you were taking counsel where 
sdom dwelt, and seeking alliance with a mightier power than 
Wethe kings of earth. 

ind how encouraging to your own hearts must be the though: 
t, united with you in spirit to-day around the throne of the 
avenly mercy, are the people you represent, and supplications 
ascending for you from thousands of souls—that infancy, in 
mid accents, is lisping its early prayer; and old age, trembling 
ler its infirmities, commends yon to God; and female tenderness, 
1 its accustomed faith, implores on you the blessings of Heaven ; 
Vhile manhood adds all its strength to the general intercession ! 
And may we not suppose that the knowledge of this day’s 
* transactions shall have its effect far beyond the borders of our own 
state? May not God make the position of a praying people ter- 
e to their foes? May not the dark clouds which have hun 
sportentously over our sky, be removed by an. Almighty Hand? 
e attitude in which you have placed yourselves by this day’s 
proceedings, shall reflect honour on your names among the gene- 
ations to come. For it declares that, while you fear no earthly 
wer, you own subjection and fealty to the King of Kings, 
entlemen, to the best of my humble abilities, I have performed 
e duty with which your kindness has honoured me. I have 
ideavoured cautiously to abstain from dictating to you in those 
1ings which are legitimately confided to your hands, as the Rep- 
Feniatives of the people of South Carolina. I have only sought 
0 point you to the true source of wisdom, to the fountain of all 
race and good. And*now, I commend you to God. May He 
enable you so to direct our ship of State through all the perils of the 
present storm, that she may gallantly ride each heaving billow, 
and find safe anchorage in the Port of Peace! Amen. 
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“The following discourse was delivered after-the death of an excellent 
and very dear friend. The author has so often received applications 
for it from persons passing through the same trial, that he is induced 
to publish it. 


SERMON. 


EPHESIANS I. 20. 


HE RAISED HIM FROM THE DEAD, AND SET HIM AT HIS OWN RIGHT 
HAND IN THE HEAVENLY PLACES. 


This day is set apart by the Christian world to the 
commemoration of Christ’s resurrection. Many uses 
may be made of this event, but it is particularly fitted 
to confirm the doctrine of another life and to turn our 
thoughts, desires, hopes towards another world. I shall 
employ it to give this direction to our minds. 

There is one method in which Christ’s resurrection 
gives aid to our faith in another life, which is not often 
dwelt on, and which seems to me worthy of attention. 
Our chief doubts and difficulties in regard to that state 
spring chiefly from the senses and the imagination, and 
not from the reason. The eye, fixed on the lifeless 
body, on the wan features and the motionless limbs,— 
and the imagination, following the frame into the dark 
tomb, and representing to itself the stages of decay and 
ruin, are apt to fill and oppress the mind with discourag- 
ing and appalling thoughts. ‘The senses can detect in 


the pale corse not a trace of the activity of that spirit 
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which lately moved it. Death seems to have achieved 
an entire victory; and when reason and revelation speak 
of continued and a higher life, the senses and imagina- 
tion, pointing to the disfigured and mouldering body, 
obscure by their sad forebodings the light which reason 
and revelation strive to kindle in the bereaved soul. 

Now the resurrection of Christ meets, if I may so 
say, the senses and imagination on their own ground, 
contends with them with their own weapons. It shows 
us the very frame, on which death, in its most humiliat- 
ing form, had set its seal, and which had been commit- 
ted in utter hopelessness to the tomb, rising, breathing, 
moving with new life, and rising not to return again to 
the earth, but, after a short sojourn, to ascend from the 
earth to a purer region and thus to attest man’s desti- 
nation to a higher life. ‘These facts, submitted to the 
very senses, and almost necessarily kindling the imagi- 
nation to explore the unseen world, seem to me particu- 
larly suited to overcome the main difficulties in the way 
of Christian faith. Reason is not left to struggle alone 
with the horrors of the tomb. The assurance that Jesus 
Christ, who lived on the earth, who died on the cross, 
and was committed a mutilated, bleeding frame to the 
receptacle of the dead, rose uninjured, and then ex- 
changed an earthly for a heavenly life, puts to flight 
the sad auguries, which rise like spectres from the grave, 
and helps us to conceive, as in our present weakness we 
could not otherwise conceive, of man’s appointed triumph 
over death. 

Such is one of the aids given by the resurrection to 
faith in immortality. Still this faith is lamentably weak 
in the multitude of men. To multitudes Heaven is 
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almost. a world of fancy. It wants substance. The 
idea of a world, in which beings exist without these 
gross bodies, exist as pure spirits, or clothed with re- 
fined and spiritual frames, strikes them asa fiction. 
What cannot be seen or touched, appears unreal. This 
is mournful but not wonderful ; for how can men, who 
immerse themselves in the body and its interests, and 
cultivate no acquaintance with their own souls and 
spiritual powers, comprehend a higher, spiritual life? 
There are multitudes who pronounce a man a visionary, 
who speaks distinctly and joyfully of his future being, 
and of the triumph of the mind over bodily decay. 

This scepticism as to things spiritual and celestial, is 
as irrational and unphilosophical as it is degrading. We 
have more evidence that we have souls or spirits, than 
that we have bodies. We are surer, that we think and 
feel, and will, than that we have solid and extended 
limbs and organs. Philosophers have said much to 
disprove the existence of matter and motion, but they 
have not tried to disprove the existence of thought ; for 
it is by thought that they attempt to set aside the reality 
of material nature. 

Farther, how irrational is it, to imagine, that there 
are no worlds but this, and no higher modes of exist- 
ence than our own. Who that sends his eye through 
this immense creation, can doubt that there are orders 
of beings superior to ourselves, or can see any thing 
unreasonable in the doctrine, that there are states in 
which mind exists less circumscribed and clogged by 
matter than on earth, in other words, that there is a 
spiritual world. It is childish to make this infant life 
of ours the model of existence in al! other worlds. The 
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philosopher, especially, who sees a vast chain of beings 
and an infinite variety of life on this single globe, 
which is but a point in creation, sheuld be ashamed of 
that narrowness of mind, which can anticipate nothing 
nobler in the universe of God than his present mode of 
being. ; ° 

How, now, shall the doctrine of a future, higher life, 
the doctrine both of reason and revelation, be brought. 
to bear more powerfully on the mind, to become more 
real, and effectual? Various methods might be given. 
—I shall confine myself to one. This method is, to 
seek some clearer, more definite conception of the future 
state. ‘That world seems less real, for want of some 
distinctness in its features. We should all believe it 
more firmly if we conceived of it more vividly. It seems 
unsubstantial, from its vagueness and dimness. | think 
it right, then, to use the aids of Scripture and Reason 
in forming to ourselves something like a sketch of the 
life to come. ‘The scriptures, indeed, give not many 
materials for such a delineation, but the few they furnish 
are invaluable, especially when we add to these the 
lights thrown over futurity by the knowledge of our 
own spiritual nature. Every new law of the mind, 
which we discover, helps us to comprehend its destiny; 
for its future life must correspond to its great laws and 
essential powers. 

These aids we should employ to give distinctness to 
the spiritual state; and it is particularly useful so to do, 
when excellent beings, whom we have known and loved, 
pass from earth into that world. Nature prompts us to 
follow them to their new abode, to inquire into their 
new life, to represent to ourselves their new happiness; 
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and perhaps the spiritual world never becomes so neat 
and real to us, as when we follow into it dear friends, 
and sympathise with them in the improvements and 
enjoyments of that blessed life. Do not say that there 
is danger here of substituting ‘imagination for Truth. 
There is no danger if we confine ourselves to the spirit- 
ual views of Heaven, given us in the New Testament, 
and interpret these by the principles and powers of our 
own souls. To me the subject is too dear and sacred 
to allow me to indulge myself in dreams. I want reality ; 
I want truth ; and this I find in God’s word and in the 
human soul. 

When our virtuous friends leave the world, we know 
not the place where they go. We can turn our eyes to 
no spot in the universe, and say they are there. Nor 
is our ignorance here of any moment. It is unimportant 
what region of space contains them. Whilst we know 
not to what place they go, we knuw what is infinitely 
more interesting, to what Beings they go. We know 
not where Heaven is, but we know Whom it contains, 
and this knowledge opens us an infinite field for con- 
templation and delight. 

Ist. Our virtuous friends, at death, go to Jesus Christ. 
This is taught in the text. ‘God raised him from the 
dead, and exalted him to Heaven.” The New Testa- 
ment always speaks of Jesus as existing now in the spir- 
itual world, and Paul tells us that it is the happiness of 
the holy, when absent from the body, to be present with 
the Lord. Here is one great fact in regard to futurity. 
The good, on leaving us here, meet their Saviour ; and 
this view alone assures us of their unutterable happiness. 
In this world, they had cherished acquaintance with Je- 
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sus through the records of the evangelists. ‘They had 
followed him through his eventful life with veneration 
and love, had treasured in their memories his words, 
works, and life-giving promises, and, by receiving his 
spirit, had learnt something of the virtues and happiness 
of a higher world. Now they meet him, they see him. 
He is no longer a faint object to their mind, obscured by 
distance and by the mists of sense and the world. He is 
present to them, and more intimately present, than we 
are to each other. Of this we are sure; for whilst the pre- 
cise mode of our future existence is unknown, we do 
know, that spiritual beings in that higher state must ap- 
proach and commune with each other more and more in- 
’ timately in proportion to their progress. ‘Those who are 
newly born into Heaven meet Jesus, and meet from him 
the kindest welcome. The happiness of the Saviour, in 
receiving to a higher life a human being who has_ been 
redeemed, purified, inspired with immortal goodness by 
his influence, we can but imperfectly comprehend. 
You can conceive what would be your feelings, on 
welcoming to shore your best friend, who had been 
tossed on a perilous sea; but the raptures of earthly 
reunion are faint compared with the happiness of Jesus, 
in receiving the spirit for which he died, and which 
under his guidance has passed with an improving virtue 
through a world of sore temptation. We on earth meet 
after our long separations to suffer as well as enjoy, and 
soon to part again. Jesus meets those who ascend 
from earth to Heaven with the consciousness, that their 
trial is past, their race is run, that death is conquered. 
With his far-reaching prophetic eye he sees them 
entering a career of joy and glory never to end. And 
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his benevolent welcome is expressed with a power, 
which belongs only to the utterance of Heaven, and 
which communicates to them an immediate, confiding, 
overflowing joy. You know that on earth we some- 
times meet human beings, whose countenances, at the 
first view, scatter all distrust, and win from us some- 
thing like the reliance of a long tried friendship. One 
smile is enough to let us into their hearts, to reveal to 
us a goodness on which we may repose. ‘That smile 
with which Jesus will meet the new born inhabitant of 
Heaven, that joyful greeting, that beaming of love from 
him who bled for us, that tone of welcome,—all these | 
ean faintly conceive, but no language can utter them. 
The joys of centuries will be crowded into that meeting. 
This is not fiction. It is truth founded on the essential 
laws of the mind. 

Our friends, when they enter Heaven, meet Jesus 
Christ, and their intercourse with him will be of the 
most affectionate and ennobling character. ‘There will 
be nothing of distance init. Jesus is indeed sometimes 
spoken of as reigning in the future world, and sometimes 
imagination places him on a real and elevated throne. 
Strange that such conceptions can enter the minds of 
Christians. Jesus will indeed reign in Heaven, and so 
he reigned on earth. He reigned in the fishing boat, 
from which he taught; in the humble dwelling, where 
he gathered round him listening and confiding disciples. 
Fis reign is not the vulgar dominion of this world. It 
is. the empire of a great, godlike, disinterested being, 
over minds capable of comprehending and loving him. 
In Heaven, nothing like what we call government on 
earth can exist, for government here is founded in 
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human weakness and guilt, The voice of command is 
never heard among the spirits of the just. Even on 
earth, the most perfect government is that of a family, 
where parents employ no tone, but that of affectionate 
counsel, where filial affection reads its duty in the mild 
look and finds its law and motive. in its own pure 
impulse. Christ will not be raised: on a throne above 
his followers. On earth he sat at the same table with 
the publican and sinner. Will he recede from the ex- 
cellent whom he has fitted for celestial mansions ? 
How minds will communicate with one another in that 
world, we know not; but we know that our closest 
embraces are but types of the spiritual nearness which 
will then be enjoyed; and to this intimacy with Jesus 
the newborn inhabitant of Heaven is admitted. 

But we have not yet exhausted this source of future 
happiness. The excellent go from earth not only to 
receive a joyful welcome and assurances of eternal love 
from the Lord. There isa still higher view. They 
are brought by this new intercourse toa new comprehen- 
sion of his mind, and to a new reception of his spirit. 
It is indeed a happiness to know that we are objects 
of interest and love to an illustrious being; but it is a 
greater happiness, to know deeply the sublime and 
beautiful character of this being, to sympathise with 
him, to enter into his vast thoughts and pure designs, 
and to become associated with him in the great ends 
for which he lives. Even here in our infant and dim 
state of being, we learn enough of Jesus, of his divine 
philanthropy triumphant over injuries and agonies, to 
thrill us with affectionate admiration. But those in 
Heaven look into that vast, godlike soul, as we have 
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never done. They approach it, as we cannot approach 
the soul of the most confiding friend ; and this nearness 
to the mind of Jesus awakens in themselves a power of 
love and virtue, which they little suspected during their 
earthly being. I trust I speak to those, who, if they 
have ever been brought into connexion with a noble 
human being, have felt, as it were, a new spirit, and 
almost new capacities of thought and life, expanded 
within them. We all know, how a man of mighty 
genius and of heroic feeling, can impart himself to other 
minds, and raise them for a time to something like his 
own energy ; and in this we have a faint delineation of 
the power to be exerted on the minds of those who 
approach Jesus after death. As nature at this season 
springs to a new life under the beams of the sun, so 
will the human soul be warmed and expanded under the 
influence of Jesus Christ. It will then become truly 
conscious of the immortal power treasured up in itself. 
His greatness will not overwhelm it, but will awaken 
a corresponding grandeur. 

Nor is this topic yet exhausted. The good, on ap- 
proaching Jesus, will not only sympathise with his spirit, 
but will become joint workers, active, efficient minis- 
ters, in accomplishing his great work of spreading virtue 
and happiness. We must never think of Heaven as a 
state of inactive contemplation, or of unproductive feel- 
ing. Even here on earth, the influence of Christ’s 
character is seen in awakening an active, self-sacrificing 
goodness. It sends the true disciples to the abodes of 
the suffermg. It binds them by new ties to their race. 
It gives them a new consciousness of being created for 


a ministry of beneficence ; and can they, when they 
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approach more nearly this divine Philanthropist, and 
learn, by a new alliance with him, the fullness of his 
love, can they fail to consecrate themselves to his work 
and to kindred labors with an energy of will unknown 
on earth? In truth, our sympathy with Christ could 
not be perfect, did we not act with him. Nothing so 
unites beings as co-operation in the same glorious cause, 
and to this union with Christ the excellent above are 
received. 

There is another very interesting view of the future 
state, which seems to me to be a necessary consequence 
of the connexion to be formed there with Jesus Christ. 
Those who go there from among us, must retain the deep- 
est interest in this world. ‘Their ties to those they have 
left are not dissolved, but only refined. On this point, 
indeed, 1 want not the evidence of revelation; I want 
no other evidence than the essential principles and laws 
of the soul. If the future state is to be an improvement 
on the present, if intellect is to be invigorated and love 
expanded there, then memory, the fundamental power 
of the intellect, must act with new energy on the past, 
and all the benevolent affections, which have been cher- 
ished here, must be quickened into a higher life. To 
suppose the present state blotted out hereafter from the 
mind, would be to destroy its use, would cut off all 
connexion between the two worlds, and would subvert 
responsibility ; for how can retribution be awarded for a 
forgotten existence? No; we must carry the present 
with us, whether we enter the world of happiness or 
wo. ‘The good will indeed form new, holier, stronger 
ties above ; but under the expanding influence of that 
better world, the human heart will be capacious enough 
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to retain the old whilst it receives the new, to re- 
member its birth-place with tenderness whilst enjoying 
a maturer and happier being. Did I think of those who 
are gone, as dying to those they left, I should honor and 
love them less. The man, who forgets his home when 
he quits it, seems to want the best sensibilities of our 
nature; and if the good were to forget their brethren 
on earth in their new abode, were to cease to intercede 
for them in their nearer approach to their common Fa- 
ther, could we think of them as improved by the 
change ? 

All this I am compelled to infer from the nature of the 
human mind. But when! add to this, that the new- 
born heirs of heaven go to Jesus Christ. the great lover 
of the human family, who dwelt here, suffered here, 
who moistened our earth with his tears and blood, who 
has gone not to break off but to continue and per- 
fect his beneficent labors for mankind, whose mind 
never fora moment turns from our race, whose interest 
in the progress of his truth and the salvation of the 
tempted soul has been growing more and more intense 
ever since he left our world, and who has thus bound 
up our race with his very being,—when I think of all this, 
] am sure that they cannot forget our world. Could 
we hear them, I helieve they would tell us that they 
never truly loved the race before ; never before knew, 
what it is to sympathise with human sorrow, to re- 
joice in human virtue, to mourn for human guilt. A 
new fountain of love to man is opened within them. 
They now see what before dimly gleamed on them, 
the capacities, the mysteries of a human soul. The 
singnificance of that word Immortality is now appre- 
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hended, and every being destined to it rises into unutter- 
able importance. They love human nature as never 
before, and human friends are prized as above all price. 

Perhaps it may be asked whether those born into 
Heaven, not only remember with interest, but have a 
present, immediate knowledge of those whom they left 
on earth? On this point neither Scripture, nor the 
principles of human nature, give us light, and we are 
of course left to uncertainty. I will only say, that I 
know nothing to prevent such knowledge. We are 
indeed accustomed to think of Heaven as distant ; but 
of this we have no proof. Heaven is the union, the 
society of spiritual, higher beings. May not these fill 
the universe, so as to make Heaven every where? are _ 
such beings probably circumscribed, as we are, by mate- 
rial limits? Milton has said :— 

‘* Millions of spiritual beings walk the earth 
Both when we wake and when we sleep.” 

It is possible that the distance of Heaven lies wholly 
in the veil of flesh, which we now want power to pene- 
trate. A new sense, a new eye, might show the spiriual 
world compassing us on every side. 

But suppose Heaven to be remote. Still we on earth 
may be visible to its inhabitants ; still in an important 
sense they may be present; for what do we mean by 
presence? Am [ not present to those of you who are 
beyond the reach of my arm, but whom I distinctly see ? 
And is it at all inconsistent with our knowledge of 
nature, to suppose that those in Heaven, whatever be 
their abode, may have spiritual senses, organs, by which 
they may discern the remote, as clearly as we do the 
near? ‘This little ball of sight can see the planets at the 
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distance of millions of miles, and by the aids of science, 
can distinguish the inequalities of their surfaces. And 
it is easy for us conceive of an organ of vision so sensi- 
tive and piercing, that from our earth the inhabitants of 
those far-rolling worlds might be discerned. Why then 
may not they who have entered a higher state, and are 
clothed with spiritual frames, survey our earth as dis- 
tinctly as when it was their abode ? 

This may be the truth; but if we receive it as such, 
let us not abuse it. It is liable to abuse. Let us not 
think of thegdeparted, as looking on us with earthly, 
partial affections. They love us more than ever, but 
with a refined and spiritual love. ‘They have now but 
one wish for us, which is, that we may fit ourselves to 
join them in their mansions of benevolence and piety. 
Their spiritual vision penetrates toour souls. Could we 
hear their voice, it would not be an utterance of personal 
attachment, so much asa quickening call to greater 
effort, to more resolute self-denial, to a wider charity, 
to a meeker endurance, a more filial obedience of the 
will of God. Nor must we think of them as appropri- 
ated to ourselves. ‘They are breathing now an atmo- 
sphere of divine benevolence. ‘They are charged with 
a higher mission than when they trod the earth. And this 
thought of the enlargement of their love, should enlarge 
ours, and carry us beyond selfish regards to a benevo- 
Jence akin to that with which they are inspired. 

[t is objected, I know, to the view I have given of the 
connexion of the inhabitants of Heaven with this world, 
that it is inconsistent with their happiness. It is said that 
if they retain their knowledge of this state, they must suf- 
fer from the recollection or sight of our sins and woes; 
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that to enjoy Heaven, they must wean themselves from 
the earth. This objection is worse than superficial. It is 
a reproach to Heaven and the good. It supposes, that 
the happiness of that world is founded in ignorance, that 
it is the happiness of the blind man, who, were he to open 
his eye on what exists around him, would be filled with 
horror. It makes Heaven an Elysium, whose inhabit- 
ants perpetuate their joy by shutting themselves up in 
narrow bounds, and hiding themselves from the pains 
of their fellow creatures. But the good, from their 
very nature, cannot thus be confined. Heaven would 
be a prison, did it cut them off from sympathy with the 
suffering. ‘Their benevolence is too pure, too divine, 
to shrink from the sight of evil. Let me add, that the 
objection before us casts reproach on God. It supposes 
that there are region of his universe, which must be 
kept out of sight, which, if seen, would blight the 
happiness of the virtuous. But this cannot be true. 
There are no such regions, no secret places of wo which 
these pure spirits must not penetrate. ‘There is impiety 
in the thought. In such a universe there could be no 
Heaven. 

Do you tell me that according to these views, suffer- 
ing must exist in that blessed state? I reply, 1 do and 
must regard heaven as a world of sympathy. Nothing, 
I believe, has greater power to attract the regards of its 
benevolent inhabitants, than the misery into which any 
of their fellow creatures may have fallen. ‘The suffering 
which belongs to a virtuous sympathy, I cannot then 
separate from Heaven. But that sympathy, though it 
has sorrow, is far from being misery. Even in this 
world, a disinterested compassion, when joined with 
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power to minister to suffering, and with wisdom to 
comprehend its gracious purposes, is a spirit of peace, 
and often issues in the purest delight. Unalloyed as 
it will be in another world by our present: infirmities, 
and enlightened by comprehensive views of God’s 
perfect government, it will give a charm and loveliness 
to the sublimer virtues of the blessed, and, like all other 
forms of excellence, will at length enhance their felicity. 


Il. You see how much of Heaven is taught us in the 
single truth, that they who enter it, meet and are 
united to Jesus Christ. There are other interesting 
views at which | can only glance. The departed go not 
to Jesusonly. They go to the great and blessed society 
which is gathered round him, to the redeemed: from 
all regions of earth, ‘to the city of the living God, 
to an innumerable company of angels, to the church of 
the first born, to the spirits of the just made perfect.” 
Into what a glorious community do they enter! And 
how they are received you can easily understand. We 
are told, there is joy in heaven over the sinner who 
repenteth ; and will not his ascension to the abode of 
perfect virtue communicate more fervent happiness ? 
Our friends who leave us for that world, do not find 
themselves cast among strangers. No desolate feeling 
spings up of having exchanged their home for a foreign 
country. The tenderest accents of human friendship 
never approached in affectionateness the voice of con- 
gratulation, which bids them welcome to their new and 
everlasting abode. In that world, where minds have 
surer means of revealing themselves than here, the 
newly arrived immediately see and feel themselves 
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encompassed with virtue and goodness; and through 
this insight into the congenial spirits which surround 
them, intimacies stronger than years can cement on 
earth may be created in a moment. hy 
_It seems to me accordant with all the principles of 
human nature, to suppose that the departed meet pe- 
culiar congratulation from friends who had gone before 
them to that better world; and especially from all who 
had in any way given aids to their virtue ; from parents 
who had instilled into them the first lessons of love to 
God and man; from associates, whose examples had 
won them to goodness, whose faithful counsels deterred 
them from sin. The ties created by such benefits must 
be eternal. ‘The grateful soul must bind itself with 
peculiar affection to such as guided it to immortality. 

In regard to the happiness of the intercourse of the 
future state, all of you, I trust, can form some appre- 
hensions of it. If we have ever known the enjoyments 
of friendship, of entire confidence, of co-operation in 
honorable and successful labors with those we love, we 
can comprehend something of the felicity of a world, 
where souls, refined from selfishness, open as the day, 
thirsting for new truth and virtue, endued with new 
power of enjoying the beauty and grandeur of the 
universe, allied in the noblest works of benevolence, 
and continually discovering new mysteries of the Cre- 
ator’s power and goodness, communicate themselves to 
one another with the freedom of perfect love. The 
closest attachments of this life are cold, distant, stran- 
ger-like, compared with theirs. How they commu- 
nicate themselves, by what language or organs, we 
know not. But this we know, that in the progress of 
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the mind, its power of imparting itself must improve: 
The eloquence, the thrilling, inspiring tones, in 
which the good and noble sometimes speak to us on 
earth, may help us to conceive the expressiveness; 
harmony, energy of the language in which superior 
beings reveal themselves above. Of what they con= 
verse we can better judge. They, who enter that world, 
meet beings, whose recollections extend through ages, 
who have met together perhaps from various worlds, 
who have been educated amidst infinite varieties of 
condition, each of whom has passed through his own 
discipline and reached his own peculiar form of perfec- 
tion, and each of whom isa peculiar testimony to the 
providence of the Universal Father. What treasures 
of memory, observation, experience, imagery, illustra- 
tion, must entich the intercourse of Heaven! One 
angel’s history may be a volume of more various truth, 
than all the records of our race.—After all, how little 
can our present experience help us to understand the 
intercourse of Heaven, a communion, marred by no 
passion, chilled by no reserve, depressed by no con- 
sciousness of sin, trustful as childhood, and overflowing 
with innocent joy, a communion, in which the noblest 
feelings spring fresh from the heart, in which pure 
bemgs give familiar utterance to their divinest inspira- 
tions, to the Wonder which perpetually springs up 
amidst this ever unfolding and ever mysterious universe, 
to the raptures of adoration and pious gratitude, and to 
the swellings of a sympathy which cannot be confined. 

But it would be wrong to imagine that the inhabitants 
of Heaven only converse. They who reach that world, 
enter on a state of action, life, effort. We are apt to 
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think of the future world as so happy, that none need 
the aid of others, that effort ceases, that the good 
have nothing to do, but to enjoy. The truth is, that » 
all action on earth, even the intensest, is but the sport 
of childhood, compared with the energy and activity of 
that higher life. It must be so. For what principles 
are so active as intellect, benevolence, the love of truth, 
the thirst for perfection, sympathy with the suffering, 
and devotion to God’s purposes ; and these are the ever 
expanding principles of the future life. It is true, the 
labors which are now laid on us for food, raiment, out- 
ward interests, cease at the grave. But far deeper 
wants than those of the body are developed in Heaven. 
There it is, that the spirit first becomes truly conscious 
of its capacities; that truth opens before us in its 
infinity ; that the universe is seen to be a boundless 
sphere for discovery, for science, for the sense of beauty, 
for beneficence, and for adoration. There new objects 
to live for, which reduce to nothingness present interests, 
are constantly unfolded... We must not think of Heaven 
as a stationary community. I think of it as a world 
of stupendous plans and efforts for its own improve- 
ment. I think of it, as a society passing through suc- 
cessive stages of development, virtue, knowledge, 
power, by the energy of its own members. Celestial 
genius is always active toexplore the great laws 
of the creation and the everlasting principles of the 
mind, to. disclose the: beautiful in the universe, and to 
discover the means by which every soul may be carried 
forward. In that world, as in this, there are diversities 
of intellect, and the highest minds find their happiness 
and progress in elevating the less improved. ‘There 
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the work of education, which began here, goes on 
without end ; and a diviner philosophy than is taught 
on earth, reveals the spirit to itself, and awakens it to 
earnest, joyful effort for its own perfection. 

And not only will they, who are born into Heaven 
enter a society full of life and action for its own de- 
velopment. Heaven has connexion with other worlds. 
Its inhabitants are God’s messengers through the 
creation. They have great trusts. In the progress of 
their endless being, they may have the care of other 
worlds. But I pause, lest to those unused to such 
speculations, 1 seem to exceed the bounds of calm 
anticipation. What I have spoken seems to me to rest 
on God’s word, and the laws of the mind, and these 
laws are everlasting. 


On one more topic, I meant to enlarge, but I must 
forbear. They who are born into Heaven go, not only 
to Jesus, and an innumerable company of pure beings. 
They goto God. They see Him with a new light inall 
his works. Still more, they see Him, as the Scriptures 
teach, face to face, that is, by Immediate Commun- 
ion. These new relations of the ascended spirit, 
to the Universal Father, how near! how tender! how 
strong! how exalting! But this is too great a subject, 
for the time which remains. And yet it is the chief 
element of the felicity of Heaven. 


The views now given of the future state should make 
it an object of deep interest, earnest hope, constant 
pursuit. Heaven is, in truth, a glorious reality. Its 
attraction should be felt perpetually. It should over- 
come the force with which this world draws us to itself. 
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Were there a country on earth, uniting all that is beau= 
tiful in nature, all that is great in virtue, genius, and 
the liberal arts, and numbering among its citizens, the 
most illustrious patriots, poets, philosophers, philanthro- 
pists of our age, how eagerly should we cross the ocean 
to visit it! And how immeasurably greater is the attrac- 
tion of Heaven! There, live the elder brethren of the 
creation, the sons of the morning, who sang for joy at 
the creation of our race; there, the great and good of 
all ages and climes; the friends, benefactors, deliver- 
ers, otnaments of their race; the patriarch, prophet, 
apostle, and martyr; the true heroes of public and still 
more of private life ; the father, mother, wife, husband, 
child, who, unrecorded by man, have walked before 
God in the beauty of love and self-sacrificing virtue. 
There, are all who have built up in our hearts the pow- 
er of goodness and truth, the writers, from whose pages 
we have received the inspiration of pure and lofty senti- 
ments, the friends, whose counténances have shed 
light through our dwellings, and peace and strength 
through our hearts. There they are gathered together, 
safe from every storm, triumphant over evil ;—and they 
say to us, Come and join ts in our everlasting blessed- 
ness ; Come and bear part in our song of praise ; Share 
our adoration, friendship, progress, and works of love. 
They say to us, Cherish now in your earthly life that 


spirit and virtue of Christ, which is the beginning and ~ 


dawn of Heaven, and we shall soon welcome you, with 
more than human friendship, to our own immortality. 
Shall that voice speak to us in vain? Shall our world- 
liness and unforsaken sins, separate us, by a gulf which 
cannot be passed, from the society of Heaven ? 
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SERMON. 


Job v. 26: ‘“THoU SHALT COME TO THY GRAVE IN A FULL AGE, LIKE AS A 


SHOCK OF CORN COMETH IN IN HIS SEASON.”’ 


Lire — moral and spiritual life — is not to be mea- 
sured by the number of its years. Usefulness does 
not depend entirely upon length of days. The infant 
of a few months may have accomplished an import- 
ant mission. Through his smile while living, and his 
grave when dead, he may have dropped into many 
hearts seeds which take root, bear fruit, and adorn 
the character with the beauty of holiness. The old 
man, numbering his years by scores, the decrepitude 
of age marking every line and movement of his per- 
son, may have failed of the purpose of his being ; 
may carry into another world little for God to ap- 
prove and bless, and leave behind him, in this, less 
for man to cherish with grateful commemoration. A 
man may live long, and accomplish little. He may 
be called early from a short life, and go laden with 
a great wealth of goodness and of usefulness. 
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But when a man lives long, and lives well also; 
when his career, beginning in what is good, goes 
on to what is better, and, marked at the outset by 
fidelity in duty, is crowned at the close by a glorious 
and ever-increasing success in personal holiness and 
moral usefulness, — then we find that rare fulfilment 
of the text, which soothes the bitterness of bereave- 
ment, lightens the sadness of funeral obsequies, and, 
while it brings before us death as the imexorable 
reaper, brings before us also the Christian as a 
ripened shock of corn, and his departure as the 
harvest-home of a redeemed and sanctified soul, meet 
for the ingathering of heaven. 

The event which must give its tone and character 
to our services this morning is of this nature. It 
is a striking fulfilment of the text; and, although 
I might find many other passages of Scripture that 
would afford suitable instruction, I could find none 
more appropriate and descriptive. For we contem- 
plate not, this morning, the uncertainty of life, its 
shortness and vanity, the contrasts between the pe- 
rishable body and the imperishable soul; but we are 
called to review a life consecrate from early youth 
to God and goodness, to the highest and best interests 
of humanity, —a life of great moral activity and use- 
fulness, protracted beyond the allotted period, yet un- 
touched by decay in any of its faculties, save at the 
near approach of death. We are called to notice a 
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character, not without sign of moral infirmity, — for 
that would not be human; but a character rich in the 
graces of a Christian spirit, temper, and purpose; a 
life and character so well rounded and filled out in 
years, in faith, in patience, in gentleness, in charity, 
in usefulness, that we feel that the promise of the 
text has indeed been fulfilled here; and that, like 
fruits to their ripening, like corn to the harvest, our 
friend has, in truth, come to his grave in “a full age,” 
full in years, and full in virtues. 

But let us consider, first, some of the lessons of 
the text. Among them we may notice, first, — be- 
cause first and most strongly suggested by the com- 
parison instituted, — the truth, that progress is the 
law of the religious life. That there may be the shock 
of corn in his season, there must be “ first the blade, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” That 
there may be the oak, there must be first the tiny 
acorn; then the tender sapling; then, after long pro- 
gress, the great tree, full of beauty and of strength. 
The physical law has its spiritual counterpart. Our 
Saviour compares his kingdom —the spiritual king- 
dom of truth and righteousness in the soul —to a 
mustard-seed, which is the least of all seeds, but be- 
comes a great tree, so that the fowls of the air come 
and lodge in the branches thereof. This same idea 
he illustrates by other comparisons, — enforces it. by 
various analogies. Religion is a seed which Divine 
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Providence plants in the heart. Sometimes that heart 
is a thoroughfare for the world, and the foot of the 
passenger tramples upon the seed, and destroys it. 
Sometimes that heart is sensitive, but unstable, —a 
light and stony soil: the seed germinates; but there 
is no depth into which it can strike its roots and 
gather nourishment, and so it withers before the 
scorching sun of temptation and trial. Sometimes 
the heart is good and honest ground, and the seed 
abides, it germinates, its roots strike deeper and 
deeper: presently the plant appears; the dews of 
prayer and holy meditation water it; 1t grows strong, 
puts forth buds, blooms in flowers, and bears fruit a 
hundred-fold. 

But always progress is the law. In no case isa 
great permanent result suddenly reached. Never 
from out the depths of passion and infirmity in the 
human heart does the divine plant of religion spring 
to its perfection in a moment. Regeneration, if we 
understand by it simply a change of motive, feeling, 
principle, purpose, may be quick and sudden, a rapid 
movement of the soul; but character, the result of 
fidelity to principle and purpose, is of slow growth. 
Many forget this, or overlook it. They confound 
the end with the beginning, the starting-point with the 
goal, of the Christian career. They welcome the first 
warm religious emotions of their hearts, as if these 
were the evidences of a battle won, a victory achieved, 
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a passport to the kingdom of Heaven secured. But 
these emotions, failing to be cherished and ripened 
into principles; grow languid, and perhaps die utter- 
ly: the happiness of a religious consciousness withers 
in its spring-time, and the wretchedness of a barren 
and unprofitable profession is all that they expe- 
rience and all that they exhibit of discipleship to 
Christ. “Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” — this is the law 


of our spiritual life, unyielding, inexorable. Let us- 


obey it. Only thus can we meet our duty, and ac- 
complish the purpose of our being. Only by patient 
continuance in well-doing, only by diligence, watch- 
fulness, prayer, can we go from strength to strength, 
and so conduct our spiritual life as to attain in our- 
selves a fulfilment of the text, and go down to the 
grave, no matter how young in years, old in virtues 
and in godliness, like a shock of corn in his season. 
But, while progress is the law, maturity, strength, 
is the attainable end, of the spiritual life. This is 
the second lesson suggested by the text. If there 
must be “first the blade, then the corn in the ear,” 
then there can be, there must be, “the full corn in 
the ear.” That maturity, strength,—“the full corn 
in the ear,’ — is attainable, and should be reached, is 
as distinctly implied, as clearly taught, as that pro- 
gress is the law of the spiritual life. We are told to 
‘go on to perfection,’ —“to attain-to the stature of 
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perfect men in Christ Jesus.” We may go on fo0- 
wards, but we cannot go on fo, that which cannot be 
reached. We may strive to attain, but we cannot 


“attain” (and that is the command), to a stature 


to which we cannot fashion our souls. There is a 
strong implication here to which we must give heed. 
There is a degree of spiritual maturity and Chris- 
tian perfectness which can be reached, when sin, 
though not actually and absolutely banished from 
the soul, is subdued and conquered. It may strug- 
gle and strike occasionally ; but its blow is well-nigh 
impotent. It is prostrate beneath the foot of con- 
science, and in the grasp of that faith to which be- 
longeth the victory that overcometh the world. This 
maturity of spiritual life, whose emblem in the text 
is a shock of corn fully ripe for the harvest, does 
not consist simply in a readiness to die, in a meet- 
ness for judgment and eternity,—the child, the in- 
fant, may have that, — but rather in a preparation for 
life, its stern ‘duties and severe trials. It consists, in 
a measure, of spiritual knowledge that is no longer 
driven about by every wind of doctrine; in a firm- 
ness of principle and purpose, to which the test of 
trial and temptation brings, not failure and defeat, 
but the evidence of growing strength, and the oppor- 
tunity of continued usefulness. It consists in a zeal 
that is not blind, but wise and persevering, because 
calm and earnest; in a love that is not feverish 
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and inconstant, but warm, steady, strong, because, 
through a deep insight into the weakness of the 
human heart, it has learned ever to bow before 
God in profound humility, in a tender filial trust, 
and to seek him as the strength of the heart. Thus 
strong, — not in itself, but in the Lord, — the mature 
soul moves on through duty, trial, temptation, with a 
conscious purity of desire, purpose, intention; not 
free from all sense of infirmity and sin, but with 
a serene, tender, peaceful conviction that its motive 
is pure, its effort earnest. With that conviction, even 
amid moral failure and ill success, it can turn ever, 
as Peter did to the Master, and say, “ Lord, thou 
knowest all things: thou knowest that I love thee.” 
Artists sometimes speak of a quality which they 
designate as repose. ‘They pronounce it a quality 
essential to the perfection and beauty of every work 
of art. ‘There may be splendid coloring in the paint- 
ing ; its outlines, the general grouping, arrangements, 
and details, may all be correct, true to the most 
established principles of art, and indicating high 
powers of conception and execution: yet it may fail 
to give the highest satisfaction and pleasure, because 
it wants this quality of repose. It wants something 
that pervades, unites, combines all the parts, beget- 
ing in beholders the idea of a complete finish and 
an unbroken harmony. In architecture, poetry, music, 


in all the higher works of man, there must be this 
ey 
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quality which artists call repose, in order that they 
may give perfect satisfaction. And thus, in that 
highest and grandest work that man can do, —the 
formation of his own character, the development and 
sanctification of his soul,— there can be, there must 
be, a moral maturity and completeness; a virtue, that, 
through strife, struggle, and defeat, conquers at last, 
and exhibits the repose of conquest and of strength; 
a virtue, moral maturity, and heroism, so impregnated 
and pervaded to the very depths of the soul with 
the spirit of love and faith, that we turn to it, trust 
in it, rely upon it in word and deed, with entire 
satisfaction and confidence. We know what it has 
done: we know that what it has done it will do, and 
will continue to do. It is mature and established. 
There is the repose of strength and completeness 
about it, a moral grandeur, — image and exponent of 
the heavenly and divine in man, — that wins our 
sympathy and homage. 

This moral maturity in the progress of the spirit- 
ual life is attainable. It should be striven for and 
reached ; and, when reached, the full power of reli-- 
gion, as the pervading and all-controlling element of 
the soul, is displayed ; life has lost most of its peril ; 
death, all its terrors; and the individual is prepared 
for either. If spared to length of years, these years 
find him — like the corn, which, fully ripened and 
loosened from its sheath, seems to invite while it 
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awaits the sickle of the reaper —eager for his dis- 
charge, and ready to crown the testimony of a good 
life and a noble character with the closing evidence 
of a peaceful and triumphant death. 

This brings us naturally to the last lesson sug- 
gested by the text. If growth implies maturity, 
maturity foreshadows harvest. The ripe fruit is to 
be gathered, the corn is to be reaped, in its season. 
Such is the ordination in the natural world: the com- 
parison in the text indicates a like ordination in the 
moral world. Such ordination, we know, does exist. 
We cannot live here always. A goodly number of 
years, a green old age, is regarded as a blessing, and 
is represented in Scripture as a reward. It is always 
venerable, and often lovely; a glory and a praise to 
him who has reached it, especially if he be found in 
the way of righteousness. But there is a limit at 
which the blessing passes into a burden, and the 
reward becomes a trial. To have life prolonged after 
usefulness has ceased; to abide in the body, after the 
body, worn and weary, fails in many of its functions ; 
.to be a noble wreck, a stately ruin, of a man, with 
dimmed eye, closed ear, palsied tongue, trembling 
limbs, strength gone, memory gone, intellect so ob- 
scured that only now and then transient gleams for 
a moment light up the countenance with a glow of the 
former intelligence, and give to the words a meaning 
and eloquence which at other times they want, — 
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this is not to be desired. If appointed, let it be 
received with the grace of a meek submission; but 
it is not to be desired. It is not the promise of the 
text. That does not say, “Thou shalt be spared, de- 
livered, retained from the grave;” but “Thou shalt 
come to thy grave like as a shock of corn in his 
season.” It is a promise of full age, but not of de- 
crepitude. We are to reach the limit, but are to be 
spared a long, lingering decay. ‘“'Thou shalt come 
to thy grave like as a shock of corn in his season.” 
It is always “in season.” whenever Divine Providence 
opens the grave: it can never be out of season when 
God commands, and the soul is ready for its depart- 
ure; although, to our apprehension, it seems un- 
timely when death strikes youth in its promise, and 
manhood in its prime. We feel disappointed as 
well as bereaved. A great promise and power of 
usefulness are taken from the world, and taken ap- 
parently before their work was done. We submit: 
but submission costs us an effort; it comes through 
struggles, and is wet with bitter tears. But we can- 
not feel thus when the allotted limit of our years 
has been reached or passed, and the soul is gathered 
into heavenly garners “like a shock of corn in his 
season.” We miss it, we mourn for it; but there is 
no bitterness in our tears. The declaration of the 
Psalmist, “ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 


death of his saints,’ comes to our remembrance; and 
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the comparison of the text gives to it a fresh mean- 
ing and emphasis. What so precious in the eyes of 
the husbandman as the corn which he hath planted 
and cultivated? He cuts it down, not to destroy, but 
to preserve it; and, when gathered into his overflow- 
ing garners, with what complacency does he regard 
it, as the evidence alike of his wisdom and his wealth! 
Thus to the Great Husbandman, whose “ field is the 
world;”’ who sows the seeds of heaven, and watches 
over his thriving plants, and waters them with the 
dew of his Spirit, and rejoices in their growth and 
fruitfulness, — to him precious are the persons of his 
saints, — precious in life, precious also in death, which 
he sends to gather them into his heavenly garners, to 
rest beneath the smile of his nearer presence and 
more full benediction. 


Such, my friends, are some of the thoughts and 
lessons suggested by the text, which find their illus- 
tration and fulfilment in the event we are called to 
notice this morning, —the death of one of our most 
venerable and honored fellow-worshippers, the senior 
deacon of this church. His relations to us and to 
the community were so prominent, his character so 
marked, his public services so various, persevering, 
and useful, that I should be faithless to you, and 
unjust to myself, did I permit him to pass from among 
us without some special commemoration. 
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The late Mosrs Grant was emphatically a Boston 
boy, man, and merchant. Like his father and grand- 
father before him, he was a native of Boston. He 
was born on the 29th of July, 1785; and would 
therefore, had he survived, been seventy-six years 
old to-morrow. ‘Though not destined for college, he 
received a good early training at home and at school: 
and, after reaping all the advantages that could be 
had at the public schools of the then town of Boston, 
he passed some time at the Academy at Exeter, N.H., 
where he was in some departments the pupil of one 
with whom he was afterwards associated in the office 
of deacon in this church ; viz., the late Judge Peter 
Oxenbridge Thacher. On leaving Exeter, he became 
the apprentice, and subsequently the partner in busi- 
ness, of his father. Not long after the formation of 
this partnership, his health failed him; and he sailed 
for one of the southern ports of France to try the 
effect of a different and milder climate. The vessel, 
intercepted and captured by a British cruiser, was 
carried into Cowes, Isle of Wight. As soon as ar- 
rangements could be made for the purpose, he left 
Cowes, and proceeded to London, where he passed 
the winter, having the best medical advice the metro- 
tropolis of England afforded at that time, but without 
any benefit to his health. Early in the spring, he de- 
termined to return home; little expecting, however, 
to reach it. His brother, who accompanied him, 
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wrote to his father, informing him of the name of the 
vessel in which they should sail. from Liverpool, but 
telling him that “the family must not expect to see 
Moses alive, as he could not possibly survive the voy- 
age.” The prediction, however, failed of fulfilment. 
He survived to reach home, where, through a change 
of treatment, he recovered his health; and, though 
never very robust, he was strong enough,. through 
more than fifty subsequent years, for an amount of 
mental and physical labor that would have earlier 
bowed many an apparently sturdier frame. 

The partnership with his father continued till the 
death of the latter; when, forming new commercial 
relations, he changed the character of his business to 
that in which he.was engaged up to the close of his 
life. As a merchant and business-man, Mr. Grant 
was distinguished, I believe, for promptuess, energy, 
a quick, wise, comprehensive judgment, and an unsul- 
hed integrity, — qualities which insured success, and 
soon placed his firm among the leading houses in this 
city and in New England in the department of busi- 
ness they conducted. 

But it is only to a comparatively small number that 
he is known or thought of as the astute merchant; 
the active, energetic man of business. Chiefly is he 
known and thought of as Moses Grant the Christian 
philanthropist, who lived to do good; whose time, 


talents, wealth, influence, were largely, earnestly de- 
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voted to various and multiplied forms of benevolent 
activity. In this respect, he has left a record which 
may well receive what it demands, — our gratitude; a 
record honorable to himself, and a rich legacy to his 
children. For the last fifty years, we find his name 
connected with almost every benevolent institution ex- 


isting, and every benevolent enterprise attempted, in 


this city. Wherever any thing was doing to enlarge 
the means of education; to increase and diffuse its 
blessing to all classes in the community; to protect 
and benefit the poor; to stay the swelling tide of 
intemperance, and consequent pauperism; to prevent 
the wants or relieve the woes of suffering humanity, 
and elevate it to a richer measure of comfort and a 
higher standard of manners and morals, — there you 
might be sure to find Deacon Grant hard at work, 
giving largely of his time, his wealth, his personal 
influence and exertions. 

His services in the cause of popular education, and 
the enlargement and improvement of our public 
schools, would alone entitle him to grateful com- 
memoration. He was one of the original petitioners 
for the establishment of our primary schools, which 
were instituted by a vote of the town in 1818, and 
may be regarded as one of the most important 
and useful measures, in reference to public instruc- 
tion, ever proposed or adopted among us. He was a 


member of the first Primary-school Committee, and. 
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early became a member of the Standing Committee 
of that body. For nine years, he was Secretary of 
the Standing Committee; for ten years, Chairman 
of the whole Board; and, for five years, held both 
these offices simultaneously. “ His labors,” says Mr. 
Wightman in his “ Annals of the Primary Schools,” 
“were arduous; but by his prompt attendance, and 
systematic discharge of various duties, none were 
neglected : and, while he commanded the respect 
and esteem of his associates, his long experience and 
calm judgment rendered his services invaluable to 
the schools. Living, as he now is, in our midst, 
and with head and heart engaged, as ever, in the 
active duties of philanthropy and benevolence, we 
feel obliged to refrain from speaking of his public 
labors as they merit; but we deem it our province 
and duty to place on this humble record the evidence 
of his unremitting devotion to the interests of the 
primary schools, — a record,” he adds, “ honorable to 
him as a good citizen, and worthy the self-sacrificing 
spirit of the patriot and the Christian.” 

Mr. Wightman then notices the fact, that, for ten 
years (from 1820 to 1830), Mr. Grant was absent but 
jive times from the regular monthly or any adjourned 
meeting of the Primary-school Board. ~This fact 
is worthy of notice, because significant of Deacon 
Grant’s character. He took no office as a sinecure, 


for the mere honor of holding it: he took it to 
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be active and useful in the discharge of its duties. 
Wherever he was, in the City Council, at the Board 
of Aldermen, a Director of; Public Institutions, Over- 
seer of the Poor, Vice-President of the Farm School, 
President of the Howard Benevolent Society, of the 
Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Temperance Society, connected with the 
Boston Academy of Music, with the Eye and Har 
Infirmary, with the Home for the Relief of Aged 
Indigent Females, and a similar institution for the 
relief of aged indigent men, —#in all his offices and 
relations, wherever he was, he was there to work; to 
discharge his duties faithfully and fearlessly, accord- 
ing to his best judgment. Of course, in thus dis- 
charging them, and for so many years taking an active 
part in our municipal affairs, and in institutions and 
enterprises touching so widely and directly many 
social customs and interests, he sometimes met with 
strong opposition, and excited ill-will in some quarters. 
That he made no mistakes of judgment, that his wis- 
dom was as infallible as his desire to do good was 
earnest and enthusiastic, will not be maintained ; but 
even those who most vehemently opposed him on 
some questions will readily admit the perfect purity, 
integrity, and benevolence of his motives. He was 
free from all self-seeking in his philanthropy. 

The public manifestations of this philanthropy, 
through the various channels to which I haye alluded, 
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were equalled only by its efforts and deeds in private 
and personal ways. He was the personal friend, 
visitor, comforter, almoner, of the poor. They came 
to him for employment, advice, direction, sympathy, 
help; and came not in vain. His door was thronged 
with them for some hours every morning. Indeed, I 
seldom paid him a visit at any hour, morning or even- 
ing, at which I did not find some of this class of 
persons calling upon him for some form of assistance, 
or see them depart without his having done some- 
thing to lighten their burden. For the last thirty 
years, he has been a sort of earthly providence to 
large masses of the poor and unfortunate; saving 
many from moral ruin; lifting them up from degrada- 
tion, idleness, and sin; helping them till they could 
help themselves, and stand alone, and walk forward 
in the right path. The grateful benedictions of the 
poor are his heralds and witnesses before the throne 
of God. 

The bénevolence of Deacon Grant originated in 
his piety. His love of God was the fountain that 
fed and nourished his love of man. He was em- 
phatically a religious man, with a firm, devout, 
earnest, practical Christian faith, that impregnated 
his whole being. He was well grounded in his. reli- 
gious convictions; but he cared little for the specu- 
lations of theologians, or the differences in creed, 
dogma, and form, existing in the community. “God, 
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my heavenly Father ; Christ, my Saviour, my Pattern, 
and my Guide, without his spirit we are none of his, — 
this,” I have often heard him say, “is the essence of 
my faith.” It was a faith that produced a noble cha- 
racter and a good life. His religion, though grave, 
earnest, devout, as it should be, was also cheerful and 
joyous. By those not intimately acquainted with him, 
not accustomed to meet him frequently and familiarly, 
he was misunderstood and misjudged in this respect. 
He seemed to them to present a somewhat uninviting 
exhibition of religion; to be stern and austere, — the 
essence and embodiment of an old-fashioned Puritan. 
He had all the high-souled earnestness, and consecra- 
tion to duty and to God, that marked the Puritan, but 
not his austerity. He had large mirthfulness, great 
playfulnesss, of character. He had a keen, and, if 
need be, somewhat sarcastic wit of his own, — always, 
however, kept under due restraint; and a just appre- 
ciation of wit in others. He delighted to see, and 
helped to make, the domestic circle cheerful; and en- 
joyed to the full whatever might be innocently intro- 
duced to enliven the social intercourse of the family, 
and refresh the spirit beneath the burden of life’s 
sterner duties. 

Mr. Grant early made a profession of his religious 
faith at this altar, where he was baptized; and in 
May, 1818, he was chosen a deacon of the church, — 
succeeding in that office his father, Moses Grant, who 
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was chosen deacon in 1793, and held the office till 
his death; a few months after which, his son was 
elected. For sixty-eight years, therefore, — more than 
one-third of the time since its formation, — there has 
been a Deacon Grant of Brattle-street Church. The 
fidelity with which the second deacon of that name 
discharged his duties, and the manner in which he 
has walked before this church in all holiness and 


_ benevolence, is known to all who hear me ; but bet- 


ter known to the poor of this church, of whom he 
took special charge, to whom he was a constant 
visitor and a faithful friend. About six months ago, 
—in January last,— he was obliged to forego these 
and all public duties; and from that time, with occa- 
sional indications of convalescence, giving hope of 
restoration and continuance, his health has gradually 
failed. The faith which had been the inspiration of 
his life made him patient and submissive in sickness, 
and peaceful and serene at the approach of death, 
which released him from the pilgrimage of earth to 
enter upon that “rest that remaineth to the people 
of God.” 

Such, brethren, is a brief outline of the life and 
character of one who for so many years was an honor 
to this religious society, a pillar and ornament of 
our church. His name is now added to the list 
of our honored dead. He has gone to join the 
throng of the departed — the saints of many genera- 
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tions — who have “passed on” from this church to 
mingle in the purer worship of the heavenly temple. 
In the family circle, which he made glad by his pre- 
sence; in the hearts of the poor, whom he comforted 
by his sympathy and relieved by his gifts; in the 
associations of benevolence, which he aided by his 
wisdom, judgment, and varied services ; in this 
church, where he worshipped from his infancy, carry- 
ing the vessels of its altar for nearly half a century, 
—he has left a vacant place, but in many hearts a 
memory that cannot die. Gathered like “a shock of 
corn in his season,” his departure is replete with 
consolations and incentives. For his life, may we be 
grateful ; under his death, submissive ; and, from 
both, derive a quickening inspiration to greater 
fidelity in duty! 
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APPEN DEX 


Tue following Appendix has been prepared in order to 
present some details of Deacon Grant and his family, more 
minute than could with propriety be introduced into the 
preceding discourse. 

The family is undoubtedly of Scotch origin; although the 
descent cannot be distinctly traced further back than the 
grandfather of the late Moses Grant. Mr. Savage, in his 
“Genealogical Dictionary,’ mentions four persons of the 
name of Grant who arrived at Boston between 1640 and 
1658; viz., Alexander, Edward, James, and Samuel. In 
addition to these, twelve persons of this name were brought 
to Boston in 1652, in the ship “ John and Sarah,” from Lon- 
don, —“ prisoners gleaned on the fatal field of Worcester.” 
From which, or whether from any, of the foregoing, the de- 
scent of the late Moses Grant is to be traced, cannot now be 
positively determined. The fact that the name of Samuel 
has been in his family for three generations — it being the 
name of his grandfather, of one of his uncles, and of one of 
his brothers— suggests the probability, that the Samuel 
Grant who came to Boston in 1640 was his first American 
ancestor. His grandfather, Samuel,—the earliest notice of 
whom that can be found is in the records of the New North 
Church, where he was admitted a member, July 23, 1727; 


chosen Deacon in December, 1742; retaining the office till 
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his death, at the age of seventy-four, in 1784, — may have 
been, and probably was, the grandson of the Samuel Grant _ 
who came to Boston in 1640. 

During the French War, a Scotch regiment, composed 
exclusively of Grants, — that being the only surname upon 
its muster-roll,— came to Boston; and Mr. Samuel Grant, 
the grandfather of the late Deacon, gave an entertainment 
to the whole regiment,— the officers being received and 
regaled in his house in Union Street, while tables for the 
soldiers were spread in his garden. 

The giving of this entertainment, in connection with a 
tradition in the family that some of the officers in this 
regiment were his cousins, has led to the supposition, that 
this Mr. Samuel Grant came himself from Scotland, and 
was the first American ancestor of Deacon Grant; but the 
probability would seem to be, that he was the grandson of 
the Samuel Grant who settled in Boston in 1640. However 
this may be, he was a very loyal person, as is indicated 
by the entertainment to which reference has been made ; 
and by the fact, that as early as 1736, and for many years 
subsequently, his store in Union Street was known by the 
sign of the “ Crown and Cushion;” which emblem was 
engraved as.a heading on his bills of sale. His son, how- 
ever, — the first Deacon Moses Grant, — was a great patriot 
in. our Revolutionary struggle, and one of the famous 
party who destroyed the tea on board the “ Dartmouth” 
and other ships on the 16th of December, 1773; as was 
also his friend, and subsequently his brotherinlaw, Mr. 
Samuel Gore. In this work the party was organized in 
three divisions, each of which kept to its assigned duty. 
There was one division to raise the chests to the deck, 
another to break them open, and a third to throw their 
contents overboard. Mr. Grant’s place was in the second 
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division, whose function it was to break open the chests, 
which was done chiefly by “ catsticks ” taken from a wood- 
pile close at hand on the wharf. Mr. Grant used to relate 
an interesting incident connected with this important Tea- 
party. The people in the neighborhood, seeing the fatigue 
they were undergoing, prepared and brought to them some 
pailfuls of punch. It was received courteously, but not 
drank. The pails were passed along over the deck; and 
their contents, like those of the opened chests, poured into 
the sea. The patriots needed no such stimulants, and 
scorned to use them. The lofty principles, and the mdo- 
mitable purpose in their hearts, were an adequate imspira- 
tion and an all-sufficing strength. 

Mr. Samuel Grant lived in Union Street, in the rear of 
his store, — the “ Crown and Cushion;” which emblem, it 
may be supposed, disappeared after 1776. After his death, 
in 1784, and probably for some time previous to that event, 
his son Moses resided in the same house, and carried on 
business in the same place. About 1790, he removed to a 
house in Court Street, the next but one on the east side to 
the site now occupied by the Coolidge House; having pur- 
chased the estate from John Singleton Copley, the cele- 
brated painter. On his removal to this house, it being 
somewhat larger than their quarters in Union Street, the 
children called it “ Pelham Castle,” from the circumstance 
that Pelham, the brother-in-law of Copley, had been living 
in it; and it was long known in the family by that name. 

About the time that he made this purchase, Mr. Copley 
wrote to Mr. Grant, urging him to purchase his other 
estate in Boston; viz., thirteen acres of land, with two 
houses thereon, bounded by Beacon, Walnut, and Pinckney 
streets, and the waters of Charles River, or, as we often 
call it, the Back Bay. This estate was at that time mort- 
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gaged to Deacon Phillips, the father of the late Lieutenant- 
Governor, and the grandfather of the late Jonathan Phillips. 
Mr. Copley, unable to pay the interest on the mortgage, 
and fearing foreclosure, offered it to Mr. Grant for a sum 
amounting in our currency to about four thousand dollars. 
Mr. Grant declined, either because he needed his capital in 
his business, or because he thought it not prudent to invest 
any portion of it in what was then a waste tract of land on 
the outskirts of the town. This estate was soon afterwards 
purchased by the late Messrs. Harrison Gray Otis, Benja- 
min Joy, and Jonathan Mason, and proved a most profitable 
investment: so that Mr. Grant and his descendants missed 
a fortune, — or a misfortune. 

The Moses Grant of whom we are now speaking, the 
father of the late Deacon, was born on the 13th of March, 
1743. He married, in 1768, Elizabeth Brown, daughter of 
Samuel Brown, by whom he had one child, — the late Mrs. 
Klizabeth Snelling: the mother died a few days after her 
shild’s birth. His second wife, married in December, 1773, 
was Sarah Pierce ; and, in 1774, his friend and fellow- 
patriot, Mr. Samuel Gore, married her sister, Mary Pierce. 
They were daughters of Captain Joseph Pierce, of Boston. 
After the death of Mrs. Gore, which occurred in 1794, Mr. 
Gore married for his second wife Mrs, Susanna Seaver, 
widow of Nathaniel Seaver; and her daughter, Susan White 
Seaver, became the first wife of the late Deacon Grant. 
They were married on the 2d of October, 1814, on Sunday 
evening, by the late Rev. Dr. Charles Lowell. There were 
no children by this marriage ; but an interesting orphan 
child, a niece of Miss Hannah Adams, “the historian of 
the Jews,” named Hannah Adams Fiske, was adopted and 
educated as a daughter. She became the wife of Mr. 
George K. Daniell; and one of her sons is now in College 
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at Cambridge, and another has a place in the Department 
of Instruction at the State Reform School, Westborough. 
Mrs. Susan White Grant was a woman of refined tastes and 
literary culture, but an invalid. There were early indica- 
tions that consumption had marked her as its victim. She 
made a voyage to Europe for the benefit of her health, but 
in vain. Under the care of her brother-in-law, Mr. John 
Grant, she sailed from Boston to Palermo in December, 
1817, and passed the winter in Italy; but change of climate 
could not stay the progress of disease. She left Leghorn 
on the 30th of April, 1818, bound for Philadelphia; where 
she arrived on the 17th of July, and died there on the 
23d of that month. 

Mr. Grant remained a widower fifteen months; and on the 
19th of October, 1819, was again married by the Rev. Dr. 
Lowell, to Mary Gore, the daughter of his father’s friend, 
Mr. Samuel Gore, by his first marriage, and niece of the late 
Hon. Christopher Gore, Governor of the Commonwealth for 
the year 1809-10. By this marriage, Deacon Grant had 
six children, —one son and five daughters; all of whom, 
but one daughter, survive him. Mrs. Grant died in March, 
1859. 

How early in life Deacon Grant began. to manifest that 
philanthropic tendency which subsequently became the con- 
trolling element in his character, cannot be clearly ascer- 
tained. Born in Union Street, under the shadow of Faneuil 
Hall, he was early a warm politician, and gave his father 
some uneasiness by leaving his business to attend political 
meetings, and listen to speeches, in the “ Cradle of Liberty,” 
from the popular orators of the day. When he returned 
from one of these meetings full of excitement and interest, 
and was giving the family an account of what. he had 
heard, his father’s principal reproof or rebuke would be 
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to interrupt him with the inquiry, “ Did you see Ben 
Andrews there?” Ben Andrews was a quiet, sedate 
young man, very attentive to business, whom his father 
wished Moses to copy more sedulously. Though he never _ 
became a politician in the common acceptance of the term, 
yet, throughout life, Deacon Grant took a proper interest 
in public affairs, and was always eminently faithful to his 
duties and privileges as a citizen. He never held civil 
office, however, of any kind, except in connection with the 
City Government. He was a member of the Common 
Council eight years, — from 1835 to 1842, inclusive; of 
the Board of Aldermen four years,—from 1848 to 1851, 
inclusive ; an Overseer of the Poor three years, — from 
1827 to 1829, inclusive ; and a member of the Primary- 
school Committee seventeen years, — from 1819 to 1835, 
inclusive. 

The Howard Benevolent Society was organized in June, 
1812, for the purpose of affording “assistance to the desti- 
tute sick.” The society soon attracted public attention; 
became popular; and, with enlarged members and means, 
enlarged its objects, and aimed to relieve all classes of the 
worthy poor and suffering. It was incorporated in 1818, 
and received an amended charter in 1852. Deacon Grant 
probably was an early member or subscriber to the funds 
of this society. He was elected a distributer and a mem- 
ber of its Standing Committee in March, 1818; and in 
October of that year he was elected Treasurer, and annually 
re-elected till 1835, when he was chosen President; which 
office he held, without interruption, during the remainder 
of his life: so that he was forty-three years an officer of the 
society, — seventeen years Treasurer, and twenty-six years 
President. 

How early Deacon Grant became active in the Tempe- 
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-rance cause cannot be clearly determined. It was probably 


not till after his connection with the poor, as a distributer 
of the Howard Benevolent Society, revealed to him the 
terrible extent to which poverty is the fruit of intem- 
perance. His first earnest efforts in this direction were, 
it is believed, made in his paper-mill at Newton Falls. 
This manufacture exposing the men employed to be con- 
stantly wet, they were accustomed to drink, and often to 
excess, to protect themselves from cold. Deacon Grant 
forbade liquor of any kind to be used on the premises, and 
soon produced a complete reform in the habits of ‘his 
workmen. The Massachusetts Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Intemperance, instituted in February, 1813, was the 
pioneer movement in this cause: but it was made by gen- 
tlemen who were Deacon Grant’s seniors by twenty or 
thirty years; and probably he had not at first any con- 
nection with it. Its principle also, to which it adhered for 
more than twenty years, was temperance, — not total absti- 
nence. More than thirty years ago, however, he was an 
officer of this society, active in executing the measures 
it adopted, and united his influence and exertions with 
those of others in leading it to adopt the total-abstinence 
principle: on which basis, under a new act of incorporation, 
it became the Massachusetts Temperance Society; and 
Deacon Grant, at the time of his death and for many years 
previous, was its Treasurer. As an individual and_ private 
citizen, a member of Temperance Conventions, Chairman of 
Committees, officer of local societies, in every way in which 
his influence could be felt, Deacon Grant labored with in- 
defatigable zeal and earnestness in this cause; was in favor 
of stringent legislation upon the subject; and of faithful 
efforts to execute the laws that had been enacted, especi- 
ally those in relation to the closing of drinking-saloons and 
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dram-shops on the sabbath. His labors in this cause, while 
they raised up enemies and met with strenuous oppo- 
sition from some quarters, were highly appreciated in 
others. Dr. Channing, in his discourse on the “ Life and 
Character of Rey. Dr. Tuckerman,” the originator of the 
Ministry to the Poor, makes the following allusion to Dea- 
con Grant: “If there is one of our citizens whom I honor 
as eminently the friend of the poor, it is that unwearied 
philanthropist, who, whilst his heart and hand are open to 
all the claims of mercy, has selected as his peculiar care 
the cause of Temperance.” 

The Society for the Prevention of Pauperism was insti- 
tuted in 1835. Its purpose and character are sufficiently 
designated by its title. Deacon Grant was one of the ori- 
ginators of this society; its Vice-President from its origin 
to 1845; when, on the death of the late Samuel Dorr, he 
was chosen President, and continued to preside over the 
society till his death. 

The Eye and Ear Infirmary was incorporated in 1826. 
Mr. Grant subscribed $1,000 towards its funds. He was 
chosen one of the managers of the institution in 1826, and 
continued to be up to the close of his life. It was through 
his instrumentality, and for many years under his direction, 
that a religious service was held at the infirmary every 
Sunday afternoon, after the close of public worship in the 
churches. 

The “ Old Ladies’ Home,” or the Association for the Re- 
lief of Aged Indigent Females, was instituted in 1849. Mr. 
Grant was active in the establishment of this charity, was 
one of its original Board of Managers, and continued in 
office up to the time of his death. He contributed to its 
funds; and, by his advice and judicious investments, these 
funds were largely increased. 
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A similar institution for aged indigent men was formed 
within the last year and a half, of which Deacon Grant 
was President, and one of the originators of the enterprise. 
At a meeting of the managers of this institution, held on 
the 14th of September, the following resolutions, offered 
by Rev. Dr. Bigelow, and seconded in some appropriate 
remarks by Mr. Nathaniel Francis, were unanimously 
adopted : — 


‘¢ Whereas it has pleased Divine Providence to remove by 
death our late President, Moses Grant, Esq.; and whereas, in 
such bereavement, we lament the loss of one of the founders of 
this institution, a warm and zealous friend of its interests, a gen- 
erous patron of the enterprise, a steadfast co-adjutor, — one to 
whose earnest advocacy of its claims, his subsequent active offices, 
his personal influence, wise counsels, and suggestive forecast, the 
public is largely indebted both for the auspicious inauguration 
and cheering success of the movement which has resulted in 
the establishment of this grateful shelter for indigent age; and 
whereas, in the long list of charitable associations with which 
his name was honorably connected, — guided by his presiding 
mind, or conducted with his active, ardent co-operation, — this 
institution was latest in its birth, if not nearest his heart, of all 
which engaged his countenance and support, and is of itself a 
monument of his sympathies, imextinguishable, though in the 
decline of life, for another of the multifarious forms of needy and 
suffering humanity existing amongst us: Therefore — 


“¢ Resolved by the members of this Board, convened at this our 
first meeting since his lamented decease, That we cordially unite 
in paying this tribute herewith offered to the distinguished merits 
of our venerable President, Moses Grant; that we gratefully 
recall the valuable services which he rendered to the institution 
represented by this body; that, in common with numerous other 
benevolent organizations, we mourn, by his demise, the removal 
of a philanthropist, whose labors in the cause of humanity, for 
the social weal, in behalf of good morals, and the general interests 
of sobriety, piety, and charity, are entitled to grateful. commemo- 
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ration ; and that we deem it not alone an ‘official duty, but a con- 
solatory privilege, to record this expression of our sentiments in 
honor of his memory. 

‘* Resolved, That we respectfully tender iE heartfelt sympathies 
of the Directors of this Home to the bereaved family of the 
deceased, in this hour of their affliction; and that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to the members thereof by our clerk, in behalf 
and in the name of the officers of this Board.” 


The Boston Academy of Music, to which allusion is made 
in the foregoing Sermon (p. 18), was instituted in 1832, and 
was for many years a useful and efficient organization, whose 
influence in improving the character, and increasing the 
study and culture of music among us, was sensibly felt in 
this community. In its First Annual Report, it speaks of 
the introduction of instruction in vocal music into the pub- 
lic schools as one of the objects of its formation; and it was 
at the suggestion and under the lead of members of this 
Academy, particularly of one to whom this city is indebted 
for many valuable and faithful services (Mr. 8. A. Eliot, at 
that time Mayor of the city, and President of the Academy 
of Music), that the Sehool Committee in 1838 introduced 
music as a department of instruction in the public schools. 
The old Federal-street Theatre, at the corner of Federal 
and Franklin Streets, had been long abandoned as a place 
for theatrical entertainments, and for some years used for 
various purposes not very creditable or useful. The 
Boston Academy of Music, within a few years after its 
organization, purchased this building, partially remodelled 
the interior, introduced an organ, and, giving it the name 
of the “Odeon,” made it a very agreeable concert-room. 
By his own personal efforts, Deacon Grant raised a con- 
siderable portion of the money requisite to make this 
purchase ; and, in various ways, was active and useful 
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in promoting the important objects contemplated by the 
Academy. 1 

The Boston Asylum and Farm School for Indigent Boys, 
on Thompson’s Island, grew out of the Asylum for Boys 
which was instituted in 1814, and occupied a building at 
the corner of Lynde and Cambridge Streets. In 1820, it 
was removed to the corner of Salem and Charter Streets. 
The plan of this Charity was enlarged, and removed to the 
island, and made the Farm School in 1835. In this enlarge- 
ment and removal, Mr. Grant took an active part; and 
there were few institutions in which he felt more interest 
than in this, or to which he devoted more time. He was 
in its Board of Officers twenty-eight years; having been 
chosen Manager in 1833, and Vice-President nineteen years, 
— from 1842 to the time of his death. The following reso- 
lution, passed by the Managers at the first monthly meeting 
after his death, shows their just appreciation of his services 
to this institution : — 


*¢ Resolved, That by the decease of our late honored Vice- 
President, Moses Grant, this Board has been called to part with 
one of its most devoted and efficient members; and the Corpora- 
tion we represent loses one of its earliest, most devoted, and most 
disinterested friends. 

** Tt is not for us to say that his place cannot be filled; but we 
may safely assert, that no other one of our number has given, or 
could have given, to the concerns of this institution, the time, 
_ attention, and labor which he has bestowed. His devotion to the 
interests of the school, his kind consideration for the individuals 
immediately connected with its management, and his ready sym- 
pathy with the parents and friends of the inmates, as well as with 
the inmates themselves, entitled him to our and their warmest 
gratitude, and should keep his memory ever fresh in our hearts. 


“Boston, Sept. 11, 1861.” 
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The foregoing list embraces the prominent charitable 
institutions of our city, of which Deacon Grant was an 
active and efficient member. These, and others not men- 
tioned, he aided by personal labors and efforts in their 
behalf, and by pecuniary contributions; while his private 
charities were large and constant. In his Will, he left 
bequests amounting to more than twenty thousand dol- 
lars; and embracing, as they do, societies in the hands 
or under the control of various religious denominations, 
they are honorable to him, as showing the broadness of 
his charity, and his freedom from all narrow, sectarian 
jealousy. 

Investigations made in the preparation of this Appendix, 
more minute than could be made previously, show that the 
statement in the Sermon, that Deacon Grant was baptized 
at Brattle-street Church, is a mistake. He was baptized at 
the New North, where his grandfather was deacon, and 
where his father worshipped, and made his Christian pro- 
fession ; and where, judging from the frequency with which 
his name appears on the records as a member of important 
committees of the church, and a delegate on ordaining 
councils, he was held in high esteem. At what time he 
removed his connection to Brattle-street Church, does not 
appear from the Records either of the New North or of 
Brattle-street. He probably changed his place of worship 
when he changed his place of residence from Union to 
Court Street. . 

Deacon Grant had been so long prominent as a philan- 
thropist in our city, that various descriptive sketches have 
from time to time been made of him by popular writers. 
The following extracts from some of them may very pro- 
perly be introduced into this Appendix : — 
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** In consequence of the deep and active interest the Deacon 
has taken in all matters that pertain to moral reform and the 
public weal, and especially the Temperance cause, he is one of 
the notabilities of Boston. Notwithstanding he has been con- 
sidered ultra upon that topic, still he possesses the respect and 
confidence of his fellow-citizens. He is the prime mover of many 
operations for the relief of hunger and cold, and for the produc- 
tion of moral sunshine in the way of the path of the unfortunate. 
His handsome fortune is not hoarded for personal ease and repose. 
He, emphatically, ‘ goes about doing good.’ ” * 

“He writes a sensible letter; makes a practical speech; is 
peculiarly happy in his remarks to children, and always a wel- 
come visitor at all juvenile demonstrations. . . . It is rather difficult 
to describe his person. He has brown hair, sprinkled with lines 
of silver ; blue eyes, thin face, cheeks somewhat sunken ; is rather 
under the medium size. He is of the nervous-sanguine tempera- 
ment; has a singular habit of twitching the muscles of his face, 
and shrugging his shoulders, when excited; often speaks abruptly 
when pressed with business; and does not always appear to the 
best advantage at first sight, but wears well, and ‘ improves on 
acquaintance.’ In a word, he is a man of sound judgment, supe- 
rior business talent, a practical philanthropist, and a sincere 
Christian. For many years, he has been a hero in the battlefield 
of life; and many would be willing to give a dukedom to possess 
the green laurels and golden honors he has won.” ¢ 


One of the last acts of Deacon Grant’s life, having refer- 
ence to any public matters, was to address the following 
letter to the past members of the New-England Guards, 
who held a meeting on the 23d of April last. The letter 
was read by Colonel R. S. Fay, Colonel Swett in the chair; 
and, on his motion, it was unanimously voted to insert the 
letter on the records, from which we have been allowed 
to copy it: — 


* “ Names and Sketches of the Richest Men in Massachusetts.” 
7 Bungay’s “ Off-hand Takings.’ 


“ Boston, April 28, 1861. 


‘¢ GENTLEMEN, — In the present excited state of the country, it 
is not much that one of my age and infirmities can do; but I am 
deeply interested in all exertions made in this my native city, and 
was glad to hear that the past members of the New-England 
Guards had called a meeting. I feel a particular interest in this 
Company, as I was the first man, with Lieutenant Blake (lately 
deceased), who called on Adjutant-General Welles to obtain a 
commission for the Company, in which I served as Treasurer for 
many years, and did my share of service. I served many years 
under Captains Swett and Sullivan, but am probably unknown to 
most of the present Company. I know the high reputation which 
they have attained, and doubt not they will continue it. I deeply 
regret my inability to take an active part in the duties of the day, 
having been confined to my chamber for the past four months ; 
and did hope to pass away without seeing this glorious Union 
severed. I have given assistance to several other military com- 
panies, and, should you stand in need, shall be most happy to do 
the same for you. 


‘¢ Your friend and brother, 


oY 
“¢ Moses GRANT.” 


The above was probably the last letter written by Dea- 
con Grant. It affords conclusive evidence of the union 
of the patriot and the Christian in his character, and is 
inserted here as the most suitable close, that, in the pre- 
sent condition of the country, can be made to this notice 
of him. 
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Rev. Mr. WILiiams: 

The undersigned gentlemen were chosen by the church and 
congregation, at a public meeting, the 18th of October, to wait upon 
you and solicit for the press a full copy of the sermon, that you 
had been requested, a long time since, by our venerable Pastor, to 
preach, whenever in God’s providence he should have finished his 
course among us. And your pledge to him you have redeemed 
to our satisfaction, with peculiar ability. You will, we. presume, 
respond, when we tell you, that any thing and all things relating to 
him are received by us with no common interest. 

Far be it from us, at this time, to attempt to pass an eulogium 
upon that sermon: but permit us to say, we think it contained 
much deep thought, research, knowledge, and wisdom; and that it 
was, inevery respect, exceedingly appropriate to the occasion. 


NATHANIEL MILLER, 
ASA PATRIDGE, 
HERMAN C. FISHER, 
LEVI F. MORSE, 


JOSEPH T. BACON. 
Franklin, 20th Oct, 1840. 


Marrporovcu Hore, Boston, 
Tuurspay, 5th Noy. 1840. 


GENTLEMEN : 

On Saturday, the 24th of October, I received by the hand of Dr, 
Miller, the request, which you were chosen, by the church and 
people in Franklin, at a public meeting on the 18th of that month, 
to present to me for a full copy of the sermon, that was prepared 
to be preached at the funeral of Dr. Emmons, in order to its 
publication. With this request I account myself to be obliged to 
comply, by considerations, which are perfectly independent of my 
judgment and choice. If] could have been discharged from a 
compliance with the earnest and repeated entreaties of Dr. Emmons, 
that I should preach on the solemn event of his death, as I most 
heartily and frequently desired I might have been, I should not have 
been subjected to a pledge, which filled me with fear and trembling, 
day and night, almost one quarter of a century. But, Gentlemen, 
you assure me, that the pledge has been redeemed ; and to your 
satisfaction. For this happy assurance, I render thanks to God for 
his strength in my weakness, and for the sufficiency of his infinite 
and sovereign grace in the service, which he was pleased to assign 
me and enable me to perform. I need your testimony and the 
testimony of the church and people in Franklin, to the accuracy 
and fidelity of the statements, which were made in the sermon, 
respecting the character of your most reverend and most worthy 
pastor and teacher. But you have testified, not by words only, but 
by deeds, to the excellence and eminence of his character, in the 
expressions of reverence and affection, which you have given to his 
name, by your attention and kindness to his family in their affliction 
and bereavement; and which have been shown so wisely, as to 
excite the admiration and gratitude of the thousands, who witnessed 
your conduct on the day of his burial; and also to spread, far and 
wide, a good report of the character of the church and people, who 
were, for so many years, the object of Dr. Emmons’s most faithful 
labors and most constant and fervent prayers. 

Should I proceed, Gentlemen, in this reply to your request, to 
such a length as my heart would carry me, this note, which ought 
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to be brief, would be longer than the sermon which was preached 
on the life and death of yourascended Nathanael. Yet that sermon 
will do little towards a full and just knowledge of his character, as 
it was, of necessity and with propriety, confined to one single subject, 
which was his official conduct in the ministry of the Gospel. As a 
son and brother, as a husband and father, a neighbour, a Christian 
and friend, a companion and gentleman, a scholar and author, a 
member and a ruler of a christian church, a parishioner, an 
attendant on public worship and a hearer of divine instruction, a 
citizen, a patriot and philanthropist, he was as eminent and exem- 
plary, as consistent and amiable, as he was in the office of a teacher 
and preacher of divine truth. 

If this statement be correct, as I firmly believe it to be and as I 
am prepared to testify and maintain before God and man, what 
thanks and praises are due, not to Dr. Emmons only, nor chiefly, 
but to the Father of his spiritand the Former of his body, the 
Author and Fountain of the knowledge, goodness and wisdom, which 
were in him so constant and abundant! You, therefore, will unite 
with me and you will request the church and people to unite with 
us and with the friends of God and man, of New England and the 
United States, not only in praises for the bestowment of past mereies, 
but in prayers and exertions for needed blessings, that the ministry 
and memory of Dr. Emmons may be turned to the best account, 
in respect to the momentous period, which now exists in the move- 
ments and aspects of divine providence towards our land and the 
nations and kingdoms of the world. Permit me to request a very 
special remembrance in prayer to God, as well as in influence 
with man, for the Hon. Williams Emmons and the Rev. Dr. Ide, 
that they may be assisted, directed and prospered in the great 
concern, which rests in their hands and on their minds, by the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Emmons and the righteous allotment of Almighty 
God, respecting the publication of his instructions in a series of 
volumes, in such a manner as shall serve to instruct and bless the 
families, comfort and strengthen the churches, guide and guard the 
states and counties, the cities and towns, of our beloved and favored 
country; and to extend the principles and interests of piety, pa- 
triotism, and philanthropy among the nations and families of the 
whole earth. 
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Gentlemen, with esteem, affection and gratitude to yourselves, I 
commend the church and people in Franklin, with their children 
and their children’s children, through future generations until the 
world shall end, that they may dwell and reign with the Lord 
Jesus Christ and his redeemed family and the holy angels in the 
_ kingdom of glory, world without end, to the Almighty, the ever 
blessed, and ever gracious Jehovah, Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 
Now unto God, of whom and through whom and to whom are all 
things, be glory for ever. Amen. 


THOMAS WILLIAMS. 


Dr. NatHaniet MILLER, 

Mr. Asa PartRIDGE, 

Cart. Herman C. FIsHER, 

Dea. Levi F. Morse, 

Dea. JoserH T. Bacon. + 


SERMON. 


Eccuestastes XII. 9. 


AND MOREOVER, BECAUSE THE PREACHER WAS WISE, HE, STILL 
TAUGHT THE PEOPLE KNOWLEDGE. 


Tuat portion of the Scriptures, which is called 
Ecclesiastes, was written by Solomon. For it is 
entitled, The words of the Preacher, the son of Da- 
vid, king of Jerusalem. In this discourse, the royal 
preacher has a definite and important object, which is 
to teach and show the duty of man. In the accom- 
plishment of this object, he exhibits a perfect example 
of proper instruction. In the text, which respects 
himself, he declares what a wise preacher will do: 
he declares the end which ought to be pursued, and 


the means which ought to be used, by the preachers 


of divine truth. This end is the religious improve- 
ment of their people in divine knowledge. ‘The means 
which they ought to use for this end, is the constant 
instruction of their people. 
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The words of our text, then, place before us the 
following doctrine, A wise preacher will constantly 
teach his people knowledge. 

To illustrate this doctrine, it is proposed, 

I. To show what all people need to be taught ; 

Il. To show what a preacher needs, that he may 
teach his people ; 

Ill. To show why a wise preacher will constantly 
teach his people knowledge. It is proposed, 

I. To show what all people need to be taught. 

Every people needs to be taught the same system of 
divine truth. Of divine truth there is but one system. 
The truth, on the same subjects, is consistent and per- 
manent. Divine truth is suited to every people; and 
itis needed by every person. As there is but one 
system of divine truth, every people needs to be taught 
the same divine instructions. It is easy, then, to per- 
ceive what every people needs to be taught. For the 
only correct system of religious instruction is founded 
on the truth respecting God and man. ‘The truth, in 
respect to God and man, includes the doctrines and 
duties of religion. It teaches and shows what every 
people and every person ought to believe and to do. 

1. Every. people needs to be taught the true knowl- 
edge of God. 

The divine existence is certain and evident, from 
the nature of mutable and dependent beings, that are 
not eternal, but are caused to exist; and are preserved 
and governed by an almighty and intelligent Creator. 
This being is Jenovau. The properties of his nature 
and the perfections of his character are as evident as 
his existence. His obligations and affections, his 
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purposes and offices, his exertions and enjoyments, 
agree with his nature and perfections. His greatness 
and goodness, which are manifested by his designs, his 
works and his word, require and bind his rational 
creatures to esteem, love, and serve him, with supreme 
and constant affection and delight. But the purposes 
and conduct of God, respecting mankind, afford peculiar 
reasons, for which they should regard him with peculiar 
affection and interest. Yet, without divine knowledge, 
their sentiments, affections, and actions towards God 
will not agree with his designs and conduct towards 
themselves. No human being ever has this knowl- 
edge without instruction; nor without instruction, ei- 
ther directly or indirectly, from teachers whom God | 
appoints, that he may preserve on earth the knowledge 
of his name. But a people, who are not taught the 
knowledge of God, will not have the true knowledge 
of any being, or of any event. For “of him and 
through him and to him are all things.” If a people 
are not to be left by their teacher in total darkness, 
they are to be taught by him the knowledge of God. 
This knowledge they need as constantly, as they need 
to think, feel, speak, and act. For, in their thoughts, 
feelings, words, and actions, they are bound to have a 
supreme and constant regard to God. But, with 
whatever constancy they may be taught the knowl- 
edge of God, they will learn only a small part of what 
it is important and desirable to know. Nor without 
instruction will they retain what they have been taught, 
or practise what they retain. Surely every people 
needs to be constantly taught the true knowledge of 
God. 
2 
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2. Every people needs to be taught the true knowl- 
edge of man. 

This branch of knowledge is connected with the 
knowledge of God. It is highly important for every 
people and every person to be taught the true knowl- 
edge of man. Without this knowledge, no: one can 
perceive and perform what is necessary to his duty 
and safety, his honor and happiness. Human beings 
are the most important creatures, on account of the 
nature and object of their existence. By the conduct 
of God towards mankind, he intends, most perfectly, 
to manifest his natural perfections; to exercise and 
gratify his moral goodness; and to produce the great- 
est and best effects respecting other beings, as well as 
himself. If a people needs to be acquainted with sub- 
jects of the highest interest, they need to: be taught 
the knowledge of man. This knowledge they will not 
obtain and possess, without instruction; nor without 
instruction by the teachers and preachers of divine 
truth; nor without their constant instruction. Every 
people needs to be taught the true knowledge of man, 
as well as the true knowledge of God. 

II. It is proposed to show what a preacher needs, 
that he may constantly teach his people knowledge. 

Knowledge, goodness, and wisdom are necessary for 
a person to conduct himself with propriety, in any sta- 
tion or office, relation or employment. Every preach- 
er is required to have some degree of true knowledge, 
goodness, and wisdom, before he takes the charge of 
a people and enters on the difficult and laborious 
office of a public teacher and preacher of the Gospel. 
It is now to be shown what a preacher needs, when he 
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receives such a charge, for the performance of his 
duty. 

1. That a preacher may teach his people, he must 
make constant progress in knowledge. However 
prosperous may be the moral state of a people and 
whatever may be their intellectual and spiritual attain- 
ments, they will need to be taught the instructions of 
divine truth. A people, who have been well taught, 
will come to their teacher with demands for increased 
instruction. If a people be untaught, it will require 
more knowledge to instruct their minds, than if they 
had been well taught. When a people, who have 
been untaught, begin to learn divine truth, their de- 
mands for instruction will be constant and urgent. A 
preacher, who begins to teach his people, must still 
teach his people knowledge, if he would meet the 
views and feelings of saints or sinners, of the friends 
or foes of divine truth. The friends of truth will de- 
mand instruction, that they may maintain and defend 
what they have learnt and what they love. The foes 
of truth will oblige a preacher, by their objections, to 
advance in his instructions; or to retreat and renounce 
every doctrine and duty he has ever taught. Neither 
a well-taught nor an untaught people, neither the 
friends nor the foes of truth, will allow a preacher to 
stop, decline, or retreat, in his instructions. If he does” 
not advance, his failure will be to his own injury and 
disgrace, and their intellectual and spiritual detriment. 

Every degree of knowledge, which a people may 
obtain, will lay a foundation and produce a necessity 
for farther instruction. Ifa preacher does not advance 
in knowledge, he will be unable to meet the growing 
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demands of his people. As their demands increase, 
his ability for their instruction will decline. A painful 
consciousness of his increasing inability to teach his 
people will destroy his confidence, enfeeble his exer- 
tions and unfit him for every duty. Ifa preacher does 
not advance in divine knowledge, he will decline. If 
he declines, he will be obliged to retreat, until he has 
deserted the path of duty and entered the broad way 
of error and deceit. Declension in preachers destroys 
their ability, reputation, and influence; and is fatal to 
the religious improvement and prosperity of their 
people. No preacher can constantly teach any peo- 
ple without constant progress in knowledge. Nor will 
a people be profited and gratified by a preacher, when 
he does not bring, from his treasure, things new, as 
well as old. But no preacher can bring such things 
from his treasure, unless they be first brought into it, 
by his own progress in divine knowledge. If a 
preacher would constantly teach his people, he must 
make constant progress in the knowledge of divine 
truth. 

2. That a preacher may teach his people, he must 
make constant progress in goodness. Without good- 
ness, no person will make any progress in true knowl- 
edge. Besides the influence of goodness on advance- 
ment in knowledge, powerful motives require a 
preacher to advance in goodness. Without holy affec- 
tions, he will do nothing to any good effect in the 
instruction of his people. Their demands on his good-’ 
ness will be as great, as their demands on his knowl- 
edge. If he does not grow in grace, he will not meet 
the demands of his people, for the exercise of holy 
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affections. When a preacher has once placed himself 
before his people in the spirit of goodness, he must 
always stand and advance in this spirit. He must 
never retreat, nor decline. If he depart from this spir- 
it, he will dishearten the friends of God; and he will 
‘be pursued by his foes until he is driven from the 
practice of holiness. But the more a preacher ad- 
vances in holiness, the more will he be opposed by his 
enemies. If he does not arise in goodness above 
every enemy and every form and degree and exertion 
of opposition, he will be overcome. A preacher must 
set no bounds to his progress in goodness, nor indulge 
any declension in holiness. ‘The state and conduct of 
his people, with his duties and trials, will require con- 
tinued and increased exercises and expressions of 
goodness. That a preacher may be able and willing 
to teach his people, he must attain and express every 
grace and virtue of the Holy Spirit. Without these 
graces and virtues, in continual advancement, he will 
be unfit for the numerous and various occasions, which 
arise in his office, for the increased exercise of holiness. 
The greater the degree of grace and virtue, which a 
preacher has shown, the more important is his pro- 
gress in holiness; or he will fall below himself. If he 
so falls, he will sink under the burdens that will be 
rolled upon him; and he will be unable to arise and 
stand for the instruction of his people. A preacher 
- must constantly advance in goodness, in order to teach 
his people that knowledge, which they need to be 
taught. 

3. For the proper instruction of his people, a 
preacher must make progress in wisdom. ‘True wis- 
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dom cannot exist without knowledge and goodness. 
But knowledge and goodness may exist without wis- 
dom. For wisdom consists in the proper use: of 
knowledge and goodness. It unites knowledge and 
goodness in the perception and pursuit of proper ends 
by proper means. However a preacher may need 
and may obtain knowledge and goodness, without 
wisdom he will not be prepared:to teach his people. 
Without wisdom to perceive and pursue the best ends 
by the best means, he will make no good use of his 
knowledge, nor will he exercise his goodness to any 
important purpose. In a preacher, wisdom is the 
principal thing, to which, knowledge and goodness are 
subservient. Wisdom uses knowledge and directs 
goodness with energy, safety, and success. A preach- 
er must be wise and advance in wisdom, if he would 
teach his people. The instruction of human beings in 
divine knowledge is an object of the highest impor- 
tance and difficulty. With knowledge to perceive this 
object and with goodness to desire it, a preacher must 
have wisdom, or he will not perceive and attain the 
great and good object of his office. In proportion to 
the wisdom which he, at any time, practises, will be 
the future trials of his wisdom and the necessity for 
advancement in this precious endowment. However 
wisely he may act at some times and for some objects, 
he must be still wiser, or he will lose what. he has 
gained, destroy what he has done and unteach what 
he has taught. His progress in wisdom must be as 
constant and as great, as his progress in knowledge 
and goodness, or he will not still teach his people 
knowledge. Every word and deed of wisdom will lay 
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a foundation, and produce an occasion, for wiser words 
and wiser deeds. Ifa preacher would be the constant 
teacher of his people, he must be a constant learner ; 
and make progress in knowledge, goodness, and wis- 
dom. . 

III. It is to be shown, why a preacher, who is wise, 
will constantly teach his people knowledge. 

A wise preacher has knowledge to perceive, good- 
ness to desire, and wisdom to pursue, the proper ob- 
ject of his profession. Though he has been chosen 
and called of God to the duties of his office, yet he 
has, understandingly and cordially, engaged to perform 
these duties. It is his desire and purpose to do what 
knowledge, goodness, and wisdom require and bind 
him to do. And he has the best reasons and the 
strongest motives to induce and encourage him to in- 
struct his people. 

1. A wise preacher will still teach his people from 
a true regard to his office. God has appointed and 
maintained the office of religious teachers. It is his 
design, by this office, to communicate the knowledge 
of divine truth. It is the duty of preachers to receive 
from God and teach and publish, in his name, the true 
knowledge of divine subjects. By their office they 
are obliged and authorized to preach the gospel, truly, 
fully, and plainly, in the name of God and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. They are promised the instruction 
and assistance which they may need for this ser- 
vice. Every wise preacher understands the design, the 
privilege, and the obligation of his office. He not only 
understands these things, but he chooses this office, 
assumes its bonds, and subjects himself to the pains 
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and woes of an unfaithful servant, if he does not per- 
form his special duties. But a preacher does not 
perform these duties, nor regard his most sacred and 
solemn bonds, any farther than he teaches his hearers 
divine knowledge. From his entrance on the duties 
of a preacher, it is to be supposed, that a man prefers 
the Christian ministry, with its labors, burdens, and tri- 
als, before any other employment to which he might 
devote himself. He, who wisely chooses the office of 
a preacher, chooses it, not for his own sake; not for 
his ease, his honor, interest, or happiness; but for the 
office itself, on account of its importance and useful- 
ness, its benevolence and self-denial. If such be his 
choice, it will be his object to sustain and magnify the 
design and dignity of his office, whatever he may be 
called, for the sake of it, to do, or to suffer. The na- 
ture and design of his office will so guard and guide a 
wise preacher, that he will be true and faithful to his 
sacred bonds. His own heart will fasten these bonds 
on himself, with increasing decision and firmness, until 
God, by his death, close his term of service and sor- 
row on earth. Ifa preacher does not teach his people 
knowledge, he must be sensible, that he is faithless 
and false to his office; and must fall under the con- 
demning sentence of his own conscience, as well as 
the displeasure and rebuke of his supreme Lord and 
Judge. It is impossible for a preacher to have a pro- 
per regard to his office and yet not employ his knowl- 
edge, goodness, and wisdom for the instruction of his 
people. : 

2. A wise preacher will be induced, by a proper 
regard to his people, to give his hearers constant in- 
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struction.. Such a preacher perceives, that his people 
immediately demand and deserve his affectioris and 
exertions. He understands their character.and condi- 
tion, their danger and duty. He sees»and feels the 
importance of their present existence ; and the ever- 
lasting connections and. consequences of their senti- 
ments and actions in this short «term of trial. He 
knows that the spiritual and eternal interests of human 
beings are of more weight and worth than the interests 
of any other creatures. He sees that every person 
must ‘gain or lose, not his own salvation from eternal 
punishment and his own eternal happiness only; but 
that he must gain or lose the possession and enjoy- 
ment of the glory and blessedness of God and of; his 
holy and happy creatures. At the commencement of 
his ministry and through its whole progress, the eyes 
and heart of a wise preacher turn to his people, as 
they now come before him and as they will appear at 
the final judgment and in the retributions of eternity. 
He knows he must stand with his people, in the judg- 
ment of the great day, to see each person who is com- 
mitted to his ministry, either loved or hated, either 
approved or condemned, either blessed or. cursed, 
either raised. to endless joy and glory in heaven, or 
cast into the endless torment and shame of hell. Such 
are the beings and objects, for which he must give an 
account, and on which he must meet the effects of his 
conduct for ever. The songs of heaven and the groans 
of hell sound in his ears and press on his heart, ves- 
sels of wrath and vessels of mercy rise before his eyes, 
whenever he beholds his. people in the light of divine 
truth. That his people may be saved is his heart’s 
3 
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desire and prayer to God. But whatever he can de- 
sire for his people, and more than he can desire, or 
than the mind of any creature can conceive, is’ sus- 
pended on one plain, simple, certain point, — which is, 
that they receive the gospel. What he is bound to do 
for his people is no less plain, simple, and certain, — 
it is, to declare the whole counsel of God. What 
doctrine or duty, what promise or threatening, what 
blessmg or curse, what reward or punishment, shall 
he not plainly and fully teach and show his hearers, 
that they may receive and enjoy the salvation of the 
gospel with eternal glory? How can he shun to de- 
clare the whole counsel of God? His powers and 
affections will be moved for his ‘people, that he may, 
by any means and by all means, be a savour of life unto 
life to their souls. He will not only employ his pres- 
ent knowledge, goodness, and wisdom for their instruc- 
tion, but he will study and labor to advance in these 
attainments, that he may still teach his people knowl- 
edge. - 

3. A wise preacher will teach his people, from a 
proper regard to the church of God. This object em- 
ployed the attention and engaged the affections of 
God in eternity.. For this object the Holy Three in 
One formed the covenant of redemption. For the re- 
demption of his people, God created all things; and, to 
accomplish their redemption, he preserves and governs 
all things, from the morning of the creation until the 
final judgment. For his people, God, in the person 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, was manifest in: the flesh; 
and, having made an atonement for their offences on 
the cross, he gives the Holy Spirit for their sanctifica- 
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tion. The Holy Spirit sanctifies his people, through 
the truth, by the ministry of the gospel. It is froma 
special regard to his church, that God employs the 
the preachers of the gospel for their instruction and 
salvation. What God regards in their appointment, 
wise preachers regard in the duties of their office. 
The redemption of his people is the object of God in 
the appointment of religious teachers. By divine truth 
God awakens the attention, enlightens the conscience, 
humbles the spirit, and saves the souls of his people. 
By the truth they are kept from the evil that is in the 
world, strengthened and comforted in their trials and 
sorrows, beautified and prepared to be with the Lord 
Jesus Christ in Heaven. The preachers of divine 
truth are the principal and official servants of God in 
the preparation of his people for the mansions of purity 
and blessedness. When God shall have perfected 
their redemption, they will be the most lovely and 
happy creatures that can exist; and they will form a 
society of such glory and beauty as shall for ever satisfy 
his infinite benevolence. Well may the preachers of 
the gospel give themselves wholly to the service of the 
church. Of created beings, the children of God de- 
mand and deserve the first place in their affections 
and exertions. Paul says, “I endure all things for the 
elect’s sakes, that they may also obtain the salvation 
which is in Christ. Jesus, with eternal glory.” Wise 
preachers know their affections and exertions, for the 
church of God, shall suffer no real disappointment. 
For it is written, “We know that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God; to them who 
are the called according to his purpose.” In the cer- 
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tain redemption and the eternal holiness and happiness 
of the chosen people of God, the wise preacher sees 
and enjoys the great object of his cares, labors, and 
sorrows. He enjoys an assurance of the highest suc- 
cess In the accomplishment of the divine purpose re- 
specting the salvation of sinners. This purpose, with 
its great and happy effects, is the life and strength, the 
glory and joy, of every wise preacher. A proper re- 
gard to the church, which agrees with the purpose of 
redemption, will induce wise preachers to employ their 
talents and engage their affections for the instruction 
of their people in divine knowledge. 

4. From a proper regard to God, a wise preacher 
will constantly teach his people. However highly he 
may regard his office, however ardently he may. love 
his people, and however faithfully he may serve the 
church, yet there is One Being, for whom he knows 
his office, his people and the church of God were de- 
signed, in eternity, to have an existence, and to whom 
they must be entirely subservient. ‘This Being is the 
only living and ever-living and true God. In view of 
God, other beings and objects are as nothing and van- 
ity. The preacher, who is wise, will have a supreme 
regard to God, in his sentiments, affections and ac- 
tions. It will be his desire and purpose to teach and 
show the greatness and goodness, the glory and beau- 
ty, the holiness and happiness, and the absolute and 
immutable supremacy of Jehovah; for whom all other 
beings and all things are designed and caused to have 
an existence. It is only by the light of divine truth, 
that God can be seen and known by his creatures. It 
is only by the constant instruction of his people, that a 
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wise preacher can maintain and manifest that supreme 
regard to God, which fills his heart and governs his 
conduct. The more fully and clearly he places divine 
truth. before his hearers, the more highly will he 
please, honor, and exalt God. As a preacher advances 
in knowledge, goodness, and wisdom, he will more 
constantly and intimately enjoy communion with the 
Father of his spirit, in the gospel of Jesus Christ. By 
this holy communion, he will “be able to comprehend, — 
with all saints, what is the breadth and length and 

depth and height, and to know the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge ; and be filled with all the 
fulness of God.” From the fulness of light, love, and 
joy, which he receives from God, he will pour the wa- 
ters of life upon his people, by their constant instruc- 
tion in divine knowledge. No one’can stand, in the 
office of the Christian minister, with an honest and 
faithful spirit, without a supreme regard to God in heart, 
word, and deed. Such regard to God will raise a 
preacher above every worldly object and every cre- 
ated being; and it will carry him far beyond the past 
scenes of earth and time, that he may behold the glory 
of God, as he existed alone in eternity. With a su- 
preme regard to God, a preacher must pass far beyond 
the future scenes of earth and time and the decisions of 
the final judgment, that he may dwell with God 
amidst the retributions of heaven and hell. There 
-must he see the power and wrath of God, as they rise 
with increasing vengeance and terror on the vessels 
of wrath fitted to destruction. There too will he see 
the exceeding greatness of his mighty power and ‘the 
exceeding riches of his grace, as they shall for ever 
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shine, with greater and greater brightness and beauty 
in the vessels of mercy prepared unto glory. In the 
light of God, as he will manifest his holiness and sove- 
reignty, in heaven and hell for ever, a wise preacher 
will burn and shine, in the duties of his office, with in- 
creasing knowledge, goodness, and wisdom. By con- 
stant advancement in these gifts of the Divine Spirit, 
he will be prepared and_ disposed still to teach his 
people knowledge, from a proper regard to his office, 
his people, the church of God, and God himself. - 


IMPROVEMENT. | 


1. Since a wise preacher will teach his people 
knowledge, he will choose, for his sermons, the most 
instructive subjects. In the system of truth are cer- 
tain and evident principles, which are the foundation 
of natural and revealed religion. The fundamental 
principles of divine truth exhibit the doctrines and du- 
ties of religion and all beings, objects, and events, in 
their true nature and real importance, and in their con- 
nections and relations. ‘These principles are founded 
on the existence and nature of God, and also of man. 
No preacher can teach his people the knowledge of 
any divine subject, or of any being, object, or event, 
until he is instructed and established in the funda- 
mental and essential -principles of theology. ‘These 
principles will teach and show him the true knowledge 
of God and man. By this knowledge he will demon- 
strate the eternal existence of Jehovah, not merely 
from the evidence of design in his works; but from 
the nature of mutable and dependent beings, which 
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must have been caused to exist; for the nature of a 
creature demonstrates the existence of the Creator. 
A wise preacher will demonstrate the properties of the 
divine nature, the natural perfections of the divine 
character, and the moral perfection of God, in its vari- 
ous branches, with its connections and consequences. 
From the perfections of God, he will teach and show 
the eternity, immutability, and universality of his de- 
crees; and their greatness and goodness, as they are 
accomplished in creation, providence, and redemption. 
He will show his hearers, that God executes his de- 
crees by his supreme agency; that he produces and 
preserves all creatures and all things; and causes and 
governs their motions, actions, and affections, and every 
event and circumstance, according to the counsel of 
his own will, by his own direct, positive, and most glo- 
rious energy. The divine decrees and agency show 
the supreme object of God in his designs and works, 
and his perfect holiness and happiness in the contem- 
plation and accomplishment of this object. By the 
light of truth, as it shines in the divine decrees and 
conduct, a wise preacher will see, that his supreme 
object is the greatest, wisest, and best, that is possible, 
or conceivable, or desirable, even with God himself. 
This object governs his affections and exertions; and 
spreads light, love, and joy around his throne in heav- 
en; and order, glory, and beauty over the dark, hateful, 
and dreadful objects and events, which exist on earth 
and in hell. ' 
In view of God and his supreme object, a wise 
preacher can teach his people why God created the 
heavens and the earth, angels and men; why he 
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caused natural and moral evil to exist ; and why he 
continues their existence for ever. By the same light 
he can see and show, why God formed the great and 
fearful purpose of redemption. In view of this pur- 
pose, the gospel of the Bible can be shown to be of 
divine origin, to be perfectly rational, and to reach and 
govern, in its design and effects, every creature and 
every event. It can be shown, that the gospel reveals 
the. only object and design, which can give glory and 
praise to God in heaven, or throw the least ray of light 
on this dark world, and on the blackness of darkness, 
which shall for ever exist in hell... In view of God, as 
he appears in the purpose of redemption, the teacher 
of divine truth can manifest the Lord Jesus Christ in 
his divine and human natures, in his. most glorious and 
amiable personage, in his several offices, and in his hu- 
miliation and exaltation. He can not only show his 
hearers, that Emmanuel is both God and man, in two 
distinct naturesand one person for ever; but why he 
became incarnate, why he lived on earth, died on the 


cross, and arose from the grave; and why he now lives 


and reigns in heaven, and -has all power in heaven and 
on earth given unto him. He can also teach and prove 
the divinity and personality, the agency, office, and 
work of the Holy Spirit, as they are revealed in the 
Scriptures, and as they appear in the instruction, 
sanctification, and consolatiorr of his people. Divine 
truth will teach wise preachers of the gospel the true 
doctrine of the Trinity ; and will show, that the man- 
ner of the divine existence, as it is revealed in the 
Bible, is the foundation which supports the purpose of 
redemption and also the whole system of Christianity. 
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The scriptural doctrine of the Trinity is the foundation 
and fountain of the communion and blessedness, which 
will for ever exist in heaven, between Jehovah and his 
redeemed and glorious family. ; 
The fundamental principles of natural and revealed 
religion place the doctrines of human dependence and 
activity, of human depravity and obligation, of con- 
demnation by the law and salvation by the gospel, of 
universal atonement and limited redemption, of justifi- 
cation by faith only and of reward for every holy affec- 
tion and action, of regeneration and _ sanctification by 
the special and almighty agency of the Divine Spirit, 
and of the repentance and conversion of sinners by 
their voluntary exercises in the reception of divine 
truth, of eternal and personal election unto holiness 
and happiness, and eternal, personal, and efficacious 
reprobation, of the general resurrection and final judg- 
ment, and of the rejection and punishment of the 
wicked, and the approbation and blessedness of the 
righteous, in such a light, that they can be seen and 
shown to be as rational, as they are scriptural; and 
to be perfectly consistent with impartial, universal, 
and disinterested benevolence. These doctrines and 
every other doctrine, in the system of divine truth, - 
which is founded on what really exists in God and 
man, must stand, or fall, with the holiness and sove- — 
reignty of God, as they are manifest by his works; 
with the manner of his existence, in three persons 
and one nature and essence, as it is revealed in his 
word; and with his supreme object in his eternal pur- 
pose, which he accomplishes by his conduct towards 
mankind; of whom he determined to form vessels of 
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wrath and vessels of mercy; that he might for ever 
show himself unto his creatures, in his greatness and 
goodness, with increasing majesty and beauty, in order 
to gratify his infinite and eternal benevolence, by the 
production of the greatest knowledge, holiness, useful- 
ness, happiness, glory, beauty, and praise, that can 
exist in created beings. . 

The fundamental and essential doctrines of natural 
and revealed religion, with their connections and .con- 
sequences, a wise preacher will study, teach, prove, 
and apply, in such a manner, that he will still teach his 
people knowledge; and he will cause every hearer to 
see and know, that “ of God, and through him, and to 
him are all things; to whom be glory for ever.” 

Nor will a wise preacher show less wisdom, in the 
choice of his subjects, when he teaches his people the 
knowledge of religious duties. That he may teach 
the knowledge of these duties, he will demonstrate 
the foundation of the obligation which binds rational 
beings to be holy. This foundation exists in the na- 
ture of things; and it consists in the essential and 
immutable difference between moral good and. evil. 
Holiness is, in its nature, supremely excellent and ami- 
able, and worthy of the approbation and complacency 
of every rational being. Wickedness is, in its nature, 
perfectly evil, hateful, and guilty; and worthy of eter- 
nal condemnation and punishment. On these princi- 
ples, a wise preacher will teach the perfection of the 
divine law, the duty of sinners to repent without any 
delay, to accept the punishment of their iniquity, and 
to be reconciled to the character and government of 
God, independently of the promises and blessings of 
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the gospel. Yet, in view of the wisdom and power, the 
justice, grace, and truth of God in the gospel, he will 
assume a louder and bolder tone, when he teaches and 
calls sinnesr to repent and turn to God, and to live in 
obedience to his requirements. From the duty of 
sinners, he will show the essential difference between 
the righteous and the wicked; and that the peculiar 
character of the righteous consists in disinterested be- 
nevolence; and the peculiar character of the wicked, 
in their voluntary and malignant selfishness. He will 
clearly exhibit the imperfection of saints, as it consists 
in the inconstancy of their holy affections, which are 
liable to be interrupted, through their unwatchfulness, 
by affections which are wholly sinful. 

By the doctrines and duties of the gospel, a wise 
preacher will show every hearer his- real character, 
conduct, and state; and he will teach his people the 
duties which they owe their Creator, their fellow 
creatures, and themselves. These duties he will en- 
force, by the weight and worth of the divine character 
and decrees, the divine conduct, law, and gospel; and 
by every argument and motive which the universe can 
present, to induce and persuade rational creatures to 
be true, wise, holy, useful and happy, glorious and 
beautiful. 

We may see what subjects a wise preacher will 
choose for his sermons; and he will choose these sub- 
jects, that he maj teach his people the true knowledge 
of God and man. Besides, these great and holy doc- 
trmes and duties will remove and destroy every doubt, 
every question, every objection and difficulty, that can 
be raised by the enmity of devils and the folly of men, 
against their Creator, Sovereign, and Judge. 
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It is only by the light and power of divine truth, 
when it is taught systematically and scientifically, that 
it is possible to exhibit and vindicate the character, de- 
crees, conduct, and law of God, and the gospel of Jesus 
Christ ; or to maintain and defend a single doctrine 
or duty of natural and revealed religion, against ‘the 
obstinate deceitfulness and desperate wickedness of 
sinful and foolish men. A preacher must be unwise 
and weak in the duties of his office, if he does not 
choose for his sermons the most instructive subjects ; 
and teach and preach, plainly, fully and boldly, the 
fundamental and. essential doctrines and duties of re- 
ligion, in their true light, strength, order, and beauty ; 
and also in their proper connections and eternal and 
infinite consequences. A wise preacher will, surely, 
show his knowledge, goodness, and wisdom, by the 
choice of his subjects. And he will choose, for his 
sermons, the most instructive subjects, that he may 
still teach his people knowledge. 

2. A wise preacher, in the composition of his ser- 
mons, will adopt the most instructive method. He 
finds no greater labor and feels no heavier burden, 
than he meets in the composition of his sermons. Yet 
he will not attempt, nor desire, to shun this labor, or 
remove this burden, by any means which are not 
suited to give his hearers the largest portion of divine 
truth, in such a manner, that it can be most easily un- 
derstood, retained, applied, and used by persons of 
every character and capacity. In the composition of 
sermons, more than in any other concern of their 
office, preachers show their knowledge or ignorance, 
their holiness or : nfulness, their wisdom or’ folly. 
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The doctrines, which they are bound to know and 
teach, are for ever settled in heaven; and they are 
plainly and fully revealed on earth. A preacher has 
no occasion for labor, or care, to invent truth for the 
instruction of his people. ‘The whole counsel of God 
is set before him in the Scriptures. It is his only 
proper object to teach his people the knowledge of 
divine truth. But the method he shall. adopt to ob- 
tain this object, by the most instructive discourses, is 
wholly the preacher’s concern; it is his labor; it is his 
burden. He must bear this burden and perform this 
labor, or be viewed and treated as an unfaithful, a 
slothful, and unwise servant. 

It is by the instructive composition of sermons, that 
_wise preachers gain and secure their eminence and 
distinction, in the service of their Lord and in their 
labors with their people. No preacher will ever gain, 
or deserve, any valuable reputation, any farther than 
he adopts an instructive method in his sermons. The 
more truth a minister preaches, so much the worse are 
the effects of his ministry, if he does not preach it in a 
right manner, so as to teach his people knowledge, on 
its proper foundation and in its eternal connections, 
The wisdom of a preacher consists in the knowledge 
and use of such a method, for the instruction of his 
people, that their faith and practice shall stand on the 
-immutable principles of truth and duty. If the in- 
struction of his people be a preacher’s object, the most 
instructive method in his sermons, whatever study and 
labor it may cost him, will be the means he will use to 
gain this end. No preacher has reason to expect he 
can teach any people knowledge, without the severest 
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studies and the most painful labors. ‘To his people 
a wise preacher can say with Paul, “Yea; and if I be 
offered upon the sacrifice and service of your faith, I 
joy and rejoice with you all.” The man is very un- 
wise who enters the Christian ministry and yet will not 
choose the end, nor use the means, which belong to 
his most sacred office. But let no one, who chooses 
this end, imagine he .uses the means to obtain it, un- 
less he gives his whole time, his whole strength, and 
all his heart to his own progress in knowledge, good- 
ness, and wisdom, that he may be able to instruct his 
people. The composition of an instructive sermon is 
the most important and difficult performance that can 
be accomplished by human exertions. . The object of 
a sermon governs the whole concern in its composi- 
tion. This object is the instruction of ignorant, stupid, 
and stubborn creatures, who are blind, deaf, and dead 
in sin; and who. are disposed and determined to be 
ignorant of their character, conduct, and state; and 
also of their danger, duty, safety, and happiness. Be- 
sides, they are in the midst of error and delusion; and 
are constantly exposed to the subtle and powerful 
temptations of Satan. They also hate and’ oppose 
every doctrine and duty of divine truth, and all the 
means which can be used for their instruction and sal- 
vation. _Let the proper object of a preacher and the 
character and condition of his hearers be seen and felt, 
and there will be no doubt, whether the composition 
of a sermon, that can teach any people knowledge, be 
a labor of primary importance, and as difficult, as it is 
important. On this subject, the wise preacher, with 
the whole counsel of God placed before his mind and 
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wrought into his heart, is perfect weakness. But his 
hearers must be taught, or perish; and they must be 
taught, though they perish. If not taught, the preach- 
er, as well as his hearers, must perish; and their blood 
shall be required at his hand. Surely, then, a wise 
preacher will cry unto God for the spirit of knowledge, 
goodness, and wisdom, that he may know and choose 
the best method for the instruction of his people. If 
he is taught: and shown this method, in every sermon 
he will have an important and definite object. To 
gain this object, he will have a subject no less impor- 
tant and definite. He will plainly and simply state 
the sentiment, which forms the subject of his sermon; 
fully and clearly explain it; and then prove and show 
the truth which he states, by arguments, that are 
weighty, decisive, and invincible. But the doctrinal 
illustration, in the composition of a sermon, is only the 
beginning of a preacher’s labor. And this labor will 
be lost, unless he has wisdom to use the sentiment he 
has explained and proved, by a thorough and practical 
application. 

Any religious sentiment, which is properly. illus- 
trated in a sermon, has an intimate and obvious con- 
nection with the whole system of divine truth, with the 
whole system of existence, and with the counsel and 
glory of God in the purpose and work of redemption: 
That a preacher may place any subject, or object, be- 
fore his hearers, in its true light and full weight, he 
must compose his sermons in such a manner, as shall 
show every single being and object, in its connection 
with other beings and objects; and every single doc- 
trine and duty in its connection with other doctrines. 
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and duties. If a preacher has wisdom to compose his 
sermons in this manner, he can, from every being and 
object and by every doctrine and duty, pour beams of 
light on the minds of his hearers, and throw flames of 
fire into their hearts. Every, divine truth, which is 
properly illustrated, in its application, will turn the 
sword of the Spirit, so as to strike with its whole 
weight, and pierce with its keenest point, the soul of 
every hearer. “For the word of God is quick and 
powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword; 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of the soul and 
spirit, of the joints and marrow ; and is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart.” The sword of 
the Spirit, which is the word of God, if it be not 
blunted by the improper composition of sermons, nor. 
diverted from the conscience and. heart of the hearers, 
will make every person see and feel that he shall gain 
and enjoy all things for ever, if he will only turn and 
submit himself to God; but, if he oppose God and turn 
from him, that he must fall under the weight of his 
wrath and be punished and tormented by all things 
forever and ever. The object of a wise preacher and 
the effect of divine truth, when rightly taught and ap- 
plied, will induce him so to study and compose his 
sermons, that he can make every hearer see and 
know what he must for ever know and feel, in the glo- 
ries of heaven, or in the torments of hell. . For this 
purpose, in view of the whole truth respecting God 
and man, he will apply his knowledge, goodness, and 
wisdom to the composition of his sermons in the most 
instructive method. 

3. A preacher, who is wise, will deliver his sermons 
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in a manner that is best suited to convey truth to the 
minds of his hearers. When he has chosen his sub- 
ject and composed ,his sermon, he must, in its deliv- 
ery, speak as he ought to speak, or he will defeat the 
object of his ministry. Preachers must be watchful 
that they may not, by their manner of speech, in their 
public discourses and private instructions, produce in 
their hearers impressions and emotions, that do not 
agree with the proper attention of their mental facul- 
ties, and the proper exercise of their moral affections, 
in respect to divine objects. The mind and heart are 
easily diverted from the objects, which are placed be- 
fore us by the light of truth. From these objects 
mankind are naturally inclined to withdraw their at- 
tention and affections. If they can so employ them- 
selves, under the instructions of the gospel, as to pre- 
vent the conviction and reception of the truth, they 
will do it. And they can do it whenever a preacher, 
in the delivery of his sermons, departs from a rational 
and natural expression of his sentiments. He must 
attend to the position of his body and to every cir- 
cumstance, that can, in any way, affect his hearers; 
and he must subject every look and motion to his 
great design. 

He must guide and govern his eye, which is the 
index of his soul, if he would convey the light of his 
mind and the fire of his heart to his hearers. Yet, in 
preachers, the voice, in its connection with the human 
face, is the glory of our frame. To wise preachers the 
use of the voice is an object of constant care, that they 
may, by the judicious delivery of their sermons, pro- 
mote and obtain their desires and prayers to God for 
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their people. That a preacher of ‘the gospel may 
speak, as he ought to speak, his soul, spirit,-and body 
should be sanctified and invigorated by the almighty 
power and most gracious unction of the divine Spirit. 
But who can speak, as he ought to speak, in the name 
and to the glory of God, for the instruction and salva- 
tion of men! In view of the messages which God 
commanded Moses to deliver, he exclaimed, “O my 
Lord, I am not eloquent, neither heretofore, nor 
since thou hast spoken unto thy servant; but I am 
slow of speech and of a slow tongue.” Jeremiah 
showed that he had been taught of God, when he 
cried, “ Ah, Lord God! behold, I cannot speak; for I 
am achild!” Though Paul was not one whit behind 
the very chiefest apostles, yet he appears to admit 
from the mouth of his enemies, that “his bodily pres- 
ence was weak and his speech contemptible.” He 
earnestly entreated the prayers of the best church then 
on the earth, that he might open his mouth boldly, to 
make known the mystery of the gospel; and that in 
his preaching he might speak boldly, as he ought to 
speak. In view of the design and effect of his minis- 
try, well might he exclaim, “Who is sufficient for 
these things?” 

If Moses, Jeremiah, and the Apostle were so affected 
by the importance and difficulty of speaking, with au- 
thority and propriety, for the instruction of human be- 
ings, the delivery of their sermons will be to wise teach- 
ers and preachers a constant subject of their attention 
and study, of their prayers and tears. The wise use of 
the voice, which cannot be obtained without a proper 
regard to the body and soul, as well as the spirit and 
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heart, is the great point in speaking as a preacher 
ought to speak. The human voice, when it is not cor- 
rupted by false taste, nor perverted by false art, is a 
perfect instrument, and most wisely suited to the 
great and good end for which it was given. ‘To min- 
isters of the gospel it is given to express and convey, 
to the human mind, a thorough and practical knowl- 
edge of the very sentiments, affections, and designs of 
God himself, that he may be glorified and gratified by 
the instruction and salvation of ignorant and guilty 
creatures, through the death of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
by the Holy Spirit. So‘important and beautiful is the 
proper expression of proper sentiments and affections 
by the human voice, that it is a divine proverb, “The 
tongue of the just is as choice silver.” It is alsoa 
divine proverb, “‘The tongue of the wise is health.” 
Again, “ A wholesome tongue is a tree of life.” And 
again, “A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.” What, then, would be the effect 
of human speech, when used as it ought to be, in 
teaching and preaching the most instructive doctrines 
by the most instructive sermons! Ifthe preachers of 
the gospel had such wisdom, as agrees with the na- 
ture and design of their office, they would speak with 
such power, as their adversaries could not gainsay nor 
resist. If they had proper sentiments and affections 
respecting the objects and subjects of divine instruc- 
tion, in sermons, that were composed with the wisdom 
and spirit, with which they ought to pray and preach, 
they would so convey divine truth to the minds of 
their hearers, that they could no more resist impres- 
sions, or prevent convictions, than they could oppose 
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floods of water, or resist flames of fire. When shall 
the preachers of the gospel renounce the wisdom of 
words and the froth and foam of fancies and feelings, 
and declare the whole counsel of God, with such con- 
sistency, fidelity, honesty, boldness, and zeal, that their 
sermons shall be, “as the voice of a great multitude 
and as the voice of many waters and as the voice of 
mighty thunderings, saying, Alleluia! for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth!” When constant progress in 
knowledge, goodness, and wisdom, from a true regard 
to God and his church, to their people and. their of- 
fice, shall fill the hearts and govern the tongues and 
compose the sermons of the teachers and preachers 
of divine truth, their hearers will be converted, or 
confounded; and the gospel shall soon be preached 
throughout the world, and to every creature. 

4, A wise preacher will be faithful to declare and 
maintain the ordinances of divine-appointment. ‘These 
ordinances receive their existence and sanctity from 
the official authority of Jehovah, in his universal sove- 
reignty. They are established in his kingdom: on 
earth, from a supreme regard to his glory in the pur- 
pose of redemption. The preservation of divine ordi- 
nances, in their simplicity and supremacy, in their 
purity and power, Is essential to the holiness of indi- 
viduals, the honor and comfort of families, the com- 
munion and edification of churches, the advancement 
and prosperity of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and the 
instruction and conversion of the nations. Divine or- 
dinances respect the whole system of revealed re- 
ligion; and the civil, as well as the sacred, the tempo- 
ral, as well as the eternal, interests of human beings. 
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Jesus Christ is the King of kings, as well as the Lord 
of lords. Civil magistracy, as well as the Christian 
ministry in its several departments, is warranted and 
sanctioned by the sovereign voice of Jesus Christ, as 
well as by the throne of God. The teachers and 
preachers of the gospel are authorized and obliged 
to give instruction and admonition to civil magistrates 
and the subjects of civil government; but they are not 
warranted, nor allowed, to use the sword of civil 
power, nor to assume the weapons of civil government, 
to enforce the doctrines and duties of religion and pol- 
icy. They are bound to serve God and man by the 
instruction of their people in the knowledge of truth, 
justice, order, liberty, holiness, and happiness, in their 
various relations and interests, as men, Christians, and 
citizens. So far as any individual or family, any peo- 
ple. or state, departs from divine ordinances, in their 
civil or religious transactions, they rebel against God, 
oppose his government, transgress his law, reject his 
gospel, and incur his wrath. If the preachers of divine 
truth teach the people, as they ought to do, they will 
teach and enforce, by rational and scriptural argu- 
ments and motives, the knowledge and practice of 
subjection and obedience to civil and sacred institu- 
tions and ordinances of divine appointment. They are 
under an official and indispensable obligation to teach 
and show their hearers the correct knowledge and 
holy observance of every divine ordinance, whether 
personal or domestic, ecclesiastical or political. They 
are bound to teach these ordinances, as they respect 
individuals, families, churches, and states. A wise 
preacher will teach individuals, not only that they 
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ought, and why they ought, to worship God in secret, 
but how they ought to worship him in religious retire- 
ment. He will teach families, not only that they ought, 
and why they ought, to maintain the private worship of 
God and the religious instruction and government of 
their households, but also how they ought to rever- 
ence and honor him in the religious duties of the fam- 
ily. He will teach and show churches, not only that 
they ought, and why they ought, but how they ought, 
to maintain the ordinances of public worship, and the 
special duties, which they owe to every member of 
the body to which they belong, and the special duties 
of each member to every other member and also to 
the whole body. Wise preachers will teach and show 
the fundamental principles of civil government, liberty, 
and order; and the duties of magistrates, citizens, and 
subjects. Neither individuals, nor communities, have 
any right to do wrong in their secular interests and 
political transactions. Nations, cities, and towns, as 
well as churches, families, and individuals, are bound, 
by the immutable principles of moral rectitude, by the 
law of God and the gospel of his grace, to be true, just, 
and holy in their public measures, whether they re- 
spect themselves, or other communities, or individuals. 
It is not to be a question of expediency, policy, or 
compact, with communities, whether they shall ac- 
knowledge or deny the existence, perfections, pur- 
poses, government, and agency of Jehovah, as he ex- 
ists in the most glorious Trinity; the personality, hu- 
manity, divinity, mediation, incarnation, atonement, and 
exaltation of the Lord Jesus Christ; the divinity, per- 
sonality, agency, office, and work of the Holy Spirit; 
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or the inspiration, authority, and perfection of the 
Bible. It is not to be decided by any government, 
nor by any people, whether they shall be bound to 
remember and sanctify the Sabbath; nor what day 
shall be remembered and sanctified, as the holy and 
blessed day of the Lord their God: nor whether they 
shall favor and promote the principles and progress of 
the gospel, regard and sustain the ministers and ordi- 
nances of religion, befriend Christians, Christian schools, 
and Christian churches; and perform the duties of phi- 
lanthropy to all human beings, and of righteousness 
and benevolence to inferior animals. They are bound 
by bonds which they cannot break, and which cannot 
be broken nor relaxed, to know and love the truth, 
and to do what is right and good on these subjects. 
All power in heaven and earth is given to Jesus 
Christ; and his will is to be done on earth as it is 
done in heaven; and he requires and binds his minis- 
ters to teach all nations to observe all things whatso- 
ever he commands. It is not left to human wisdom 
and policy, in the state, or in the church, to decide at 
what time the Sabbath shall begin and end; what shall 
be the character and obligations of Christian ministers 
and civil magistrates; what doctrines shall be taught 
and what duties shall be done; what ordinances shall 
be established and observed; who are the proper sub- 
jects, and what the proper mode, of baptism; or what 
shall be required in order to a public profession of re- 
ligion; or what are the qualifications for admission and 
communion at the Lord’s table. 

Nor are Jewish, or popish, or heathen, or infidel 
maxims and customs, nor worldly interests, nor popu- 
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lar opinions, nor unholy amusement and gratification, 
to determine the object, or nature, or manner of Chris- 
tian psalmody ; which is to be performed, understand- 
ingly and reverently, to the glory and praise of God, 
in spirit and in truth, by singing and making melody in 
the heart to the Lord. Under the present dispensa- 
tion, musical instruments, in the worship of God, are 
irrational and anti-scriptural and heathenish. ‘They 
are an abomination and provocation in: the sight of 
God; an injury and reproach to his servants and chil- 
dren; and an occasion of offence and wickedness to 
sinners. Neither is it. left to states or nations, to 
churches or towns, to Christians or ministers, to de- 
termine, whether ecclesiastical government, discipline, 
and order shall be vested in the pope, in the bishop, 
the presbytery, synod, or general assembly, the conso- 
ciation, the association, or any permanent or special 
council. For the Lord Jesus Christ is the head over 
all things to the church. Jesus Christ is King in his 
own kingdom; and none else can have any authority 
over his subjects in the concerns of conscience and 
salvation. Every departure from the government, dis- 
cipline, order, peace, and truth, which he has appointed 
by his supreme authority, is treachery and rebellion 
against him. Nor is it left. for man to decide what is 
true or false, right or wrong, in respect to the divine 
ordinance of marriage and domestic relations and obli- 
gations; nor whether the head of every family shall be 
prophet, priest, and king in his own house, and shall in- 
struct, restrain, and control the subjects of his domestic 
government. Neither ministers, churches, nor parents — 
have any reason, warrant, or right, to commit the care 
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of souls in Sabbath schools, or Bible classes, to unau- 
thorized and unqualified instructors, against the divine 
ordinance of parental government and instruction; and 
also against a proper attendance on the duties and en- 
joyments of the Sabbath, and of public worship, and 
the official instructions of Christian ministers. Besides, 
stated days and times for prayer and praise and other 
religious performances of a public nature, except on 
the ‘Sabbath, without any special event in divine provi- 
dence to require and justify such measures, are not of 
Jesus Christ, but are anti-christian and will receive the 
disapprobation of wise and faithful ministers, of well- 
taught churches, and judicious Christians. From the 
mouth of God and the Lord Jesus Christ, wise 
preachers will teach and warn individuals, families, 
churches, and nations of the sin, guilt, danger, and ruin, 
that await all persons, who profane, abuse, neglect, in- 
crease, or lessen aught in respect to the ordinances 
which God has appointed and sanctified for his own 
glory, and for his communion with his: ey in his 
kingdom on earth. 

In respect to churches, they will watch every move- 
ment and guard every point, lest, by any means, as 
‘the serpent beguiled Eve through his subtlety, so their 
minds should be corrupted from the simplicity that is 
in Jesus Christ. Their zeal for the purity, unity, order, 
and peace of the house of God, and for the proper ob- 
servance of every divine ordinance, will be a constant 
and vehement flame, which many waters cannot 
quench, nor the floods drown. The jealousy of God 
for his own worship and honor, and the. wrath and 
vengeance of his offended and insulted majesty, 
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against rebellious nations, and apostate churches, and 
ungodly families, will arouse a wise preacher to the 
battle, and gird, him with strength, that he may stand 
in the law of God, and in the truth and order of the 
gospel, and be approved and blessed of God, when 
he shall bring the sword against the kingdoms and na- 
tions who have departed from his ordinances and in- 
structions; and when he shall arise, in his fury, against 
unholy and unfaithful churches and families, and shall, 
by seven-fold punishments, avenge the quarrel of his 
covenant. It is only by the faithful and zealous in- 
struction of his people in the knowledge and observ- 
ance of divine ordinances, that a preacher can secure 
the protection and favor of God, the presence and as- 
sistance of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the instruction, 
comfort, and strength of the Holy Spirit. Never, until 
ministers and preachers of the gospel know and do 
their duty respecting divine ordinances, will divisions, 
contentions, injustice, oppression, disputes, parties, vio- 
lence, and war, be removed from the church, or from 
the state; and “the kingdom and the dominion and the 
greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven be 
given to the people of the saints of the Most High.” 
It is only by the ordinances of his own appointment, 
that God will preserve on earth the true knowledge of 
his nature and existence, that he will glorify his name, 
advance his kingdom, unite his saints, confound his 
foes, remove Satan from this world, and convert all na- 
tions to himself. Every wise preacher will be humble, 
faithful, watchful, zealous, and bold, to know, teach, and 
maintain the commandments and ordinances of God 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, whether personal, domes- 
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tic, ecclesiastical, or political; that he may help to 
overturn, and overturn, and overturn this world with its 
unholy interests and establishments; that the kingdom 
which is not of this world, and which, cannot be shak- 
en, may arise and fill the earth with light, love, and 
peace, with joy, glory, beauty, and praise. 

5. Since a wise preacher will constantly teach his 
people knowledge, this object will influence and gov- 
ern all his conduct. The great design of his ministry 
will induce him to give himself to the acquisition and 
communication of divine knowledge. This object will 
influence his sentiments, his affections, interests, exer- 
tions, and enjoyments. His constant object will move 
and turn his heart, which will govern his conduct. 
His own heart, as well as the bonds of his office, will 
lead him to separate himself from every secular em- 
ployment and worldly interest, that he may not be 
entangled with the affairs of this life, but may devote 
himself, wholly, to the instruction of his people. His 
study will be his chosen home. It will be the place 
of his heart. There he will rejoice to exclude himself 
from every intrusion and interruption. In his study he 
will give himself to prayer, to reading, to reflection, to 
meditation, and self-examination. That he may gain 
the proper object of his office and of his heart, what- 
ever is exhibited in creation, providence, and redemp- 
tion, will arrest and engage his attention. The Scrip- 
tures, which reveal the counsel of God and. the desires 
of his heart, a wise preacher will read and study, with 
the most teachable, reverent, humble, and thankful 
spirit. He will suffer no human authority and no self- 
ish interest to turn his mind from the infallible and 
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immutable instructions of divine truth. Nor will he 
seek, or desire, to accommodate the high and holy 
doctrines of the gospel to the pride and folly of man. 
A wise preacher, with some good method, will read 
and study the whole.Bible. He will make every sen- 
tence and every sentiment, in the Book of God, an 
object of attention. He will be careful to understand 
and construe the Scriptures by the plainest and most 
evident principles. The holiness and sovereignty of 
God, and the sinfulness and dependence of man, which 
may be seen and known, independently of the Scrip- 
tures, and which will be, known and felt, with increas- 
ing certainty, by every person of a good and honest 
heart, will be the primary and fundamental principles, 
by which he will study and explain the Bible. 

By these principles he will discern the doctrines 
and duties of the gospel, on their proper foundation 
and in their intimate connection; so that he will ac- 
quire real knowledge and assurance on religious sub- 
jects, and not merely notions and opinions.. The 
first, simple, and certain principles of theology will be 
a sure and safe guide and guard, in his investigation 
of the most difficult subjects. As he will be careful to 
proceed by the light: of truth, so as to have real 
knowledge, as far as he forms a decision, he will be 
prepared to. examine, with confidence and judgment, 
the various opinions and controversies which exist re- 
specting religion. He will desire to know the princi- 
ples and arguments of every class of philosophers and 
theologians. With a firm and thankful assurance that 
he has the knowledge of the truth, he will be prepared 
to receive what ought to be received, and to reject 
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what ought to be rejected, from the sentiments of ev- 
ery author whom he may read, and of every person 
with whom hg may converse. ‘The labors of orthodox 
and pious authors he will highly esteem and wisely 
use; but he will seriously and practically consider, 
that there is but one teacher who can demand and 
deserve entire submission to his authority and instruc- 
tions. A wise preacher will perceive and remember, 
that the approbation and influence, which even pious 
authors receive, are often derived from the errors 
which they retain, rather than from the truth which 
they teach; and that the errors of such authors, as 
they have the sanction of beloved and worthy names, 
are peculiarly injurious to the thorough knowledge and 
direct progress of divine truth. He will reject from 
their sentiments, with the spirit of religious indepen- 
dence and impartiality, whatever does not agree with 
the lively oracles of God, and the first and most cer- 
tain principles of knowledge. ! 
The ability, ingenuity, and influence of infidels, er- 
rorists, and sectarians, will: engage a large portion of a 
wise preacher’s attention; and occasion him a high de- 
gree of laborious and profitable employment. What- 
ever reason and truth they may advance, he will re- 
ceive and use against themselves, in favor of the gos- 
pel; while their errors and delusions, when tried by 
the word of God, will .serve to confirm and illustrate, 
in his judgment, the precious instructions of divine 
revelation. By.a thorough and liberal acquaintance 
with their spirit and object, their opinions and argu- 
ments, he will be prepared to judge and . act, with 
candor and fairness, with honesty and decision, re- 
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specting the numerous and various opposers of the 
truth and grace of the Lord Jesus Christ. Under the 
influence of divine truth, he will not dare, tamely, to 
follow any human leader; nor will he fear to believe 
and teach, though he stand alone, what is plainly 
taught by the works and by the word of God. It will 
be his duty and his honor to advance, and not to re- 
treat in his knowledge and defence of the gospel; and 
reproach and contempt, for the sake of Christ and his 
truth, will be his triumph, his strength and joy. 

The knowledge and love of the truth will so com- 
fort and satisfy a wise preacher of the gospel, amidst 
the darkness and vanity, the delusion and misery, of 
this evil world, that he will most ardently desire, that 
other persons: may enjoy communion with him, “in 
the fulness of the blessing of the gospel of Christ.” 
The more thorough and accurate may be his knowl- 
edge of the truth, the more highly he will esteem and 
enjoy every single doctrine and duty and blessing of 
the gospel. The farther he advances in his instruc- 
tions, the brighter and pleasanter will he cause the 
truth to shine on every subject, which he places before 
the minds of his hearers.’ Every week will he labor 
and study to make some progress in the truth, that he 
may, on every successive Sabbath, still teach his peo- 
ple knowledge. He will depend more on the regular 
services of the Sabbath, which is the appointment of 
divine wisdom and goodness, with private instructions 
in the family, and a faithful attention to every single 
person, who may need and desire special instruction, 
for the salvation of his people, and the promotion of 
religion and morality, than on the contrivance and 
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management of any human schemes, and all human 
schemes, and measures, and excitements. He will also 
be deeply and solemnly sensible, that the value of the 
Sabbath to his people chietly depends on his own ex- 
ample, his devotions, and studies. 

While he watches over his hearers, with the deep- 
est and tenderest affections, as they are passing 
through the trials and changes of this life, he will de- 
rive from the events of divine providence such instruc- 
tions and admonitions, as shall cause his people to 
hear the voice and see the hand of God, in the good 
they enjoy and in the evil they suffer. The duties of 
his ministry will produce in his heart more ardent de- 
sires, and a deeper concern, for his people, as he per- 
ceives that they and he are rapidly passing from the 
scenes of time into eternity. To be prepared to stand 
before God, in the presence of his people, and before 
his people in the presence of God, at the great and 
last day, will become, every year and every week, an 
object of increasing interest and solemnity toa wise 
preacher of the gospel. With such an object before 
his mind and on his heart, nothing can move him from 
the true design of his office and the constant object of 
his life. Nor will he count his life dear unto himself, 
that he may finish his course with joy, and the ministry 
which he has received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the 
gospel of the grace of God. In this manner, the great 
and proper object of his ministry will influence and 
govern the whole conduct of a wise preacher. 

6. The ministry of a wise preacher will produce the 
most permanent effects. The effects of his ministry 
rest on the eternal and immutable principles of truth, 
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justice, goodness, and wisdom. What is built on this 
solid foundation, by a wise preacher, will consist of 
gold, silver, and precious stones; and it will abide, 
when “the fire shall try every man’s work, of what. 
sort it is.” Though the appearance of a wise preach- 
er’s work may not be so great and showy, as the work 
of such men as attempt to build with wood, hay, and 
stubble, yet. the effects and the reward of his labor 
will be vastly greater in reality. The present and ap- 
parent effects of his ministry will not arise above the 
instruction and knowledge, which he communicates to 
the minds of his hearers. Yet its real effects will be 
as permanent as divine truth, and boundless as eter- 
nity. ‘The object and influence of a wise preacher 
will not produce such a degree of passion and noise, 
as often exist among an untaught or deluded people, 
whose ignorance or error is the mother of their irra- 
tional and unscriptural devotion. But so far as a peo- 
ple are influenced by such a preacher, their senti- 
ments,. affections, practices, and enjoyments will ac- 
cord with the truth; and they will be holy, useful, and 
pleasant in the sight of God and man. 

The hearers of such a preacher will understand the 
foundation, which supports the whole system of Chris- 
tianity, which preserves the church of God from de- 
struction, which secures and promotes the highest 
interests of the universe, which furnishes the proper 
motives to every Christian duty, and sanctifies and 
elevates the ordinances, services, and enjoyments of 
the gospel. 

A people, who are favored with the instructions of 
a wise preacher, will know the worth and feel the 
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weight of the heavenly treasures, which God puts into 
such a chosen and polished vessel; though it be of 
the earth, and must soon return to the dust. His ob- 
ject, instruction, and example can not be hid; but 
they will constantly rise with greater strength, and 
shine with greater clearness and beauty. Though the 
effects of his ministry will not be sudden and violent 
in their progress, they will be permanent, powerful, 
and triumphant. They will continue and advance, 
until they have served to spread the light of truth 
unto the ends of the earth, and to cause the blessings 
of the gospel to prevail to the utmost bounds of the 
everlasting hills. 

Though such may be the effects of a wise pene 
er’s ministry, yet he will be first known and best 
known to his own people, whom he has constantly 
taught divine knowledge, in the spirit of goodness, 
with that wisdom, which is the highest, gift of God to 
his chosen, beloved, and official servants in the king- 
dom of his own Son. But a wise teacher and preach- 
er of divine truth cannot be known, in the objects and 
duties of his office, without the most solemn and af- 
fecting impressions, and the most durable and awful 
effects. The present influence of his instructions on 
his people is like the light and warmth of the rising 
sun on the air and the earth; and like the dews of 
heaven on the tender herb, and the lovely flowers of 
the garden; and like showers of rain on dry and 
thirsty lands. Under his ministry every hearer must 
receive the richest blessings from God, or be nigh 
unto the bitterest and heaviest curses. His hearers 
will be formed, and will form themselves, with peculiar 
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rapidity, into vessels of mercy or vessels of wrath. 
Nor will the effects of his ministry on his hearers 
cease or lessen, when his eyes shall be shut, and his 
ears shall be closed, and his tongue shall be silent, in 
the grave. But they will continue and increase in the 
knowledge, holiness, and happiness of saints, and in 
the blindness, sinfulness, and misery of sinners, in the 
future state, unto the end of the world. Then, at the 
judgment of the great day, they will begin in their 
eternal connections and consequences. Yet, they 
will but begin; for they will never, never, never end. 
They will continue and increase in the joys and songs 
of heaven, and in the torments and shrieks of hell, 
with the ever-beginning and never-ending periods of 
eternity. ; 

The sentiments, the sermons, the prayers, the la- 
bors, the conflicts, and tears of a wise preacher, in ex- 
act proportion to his knowledge, goodness, and wis- 
dom, will be subservient to the glory and praise of 
God, and the honor and joy of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
as they shall appear in the vessels of mercy, which 
were prepared unto glory, and in the vessels of 
wrath, which were fitted for destruction, under his 
ministry, by the holy and sovereign agency of God, 
according to his eternal and most glorious purpose 
and decrees. Wise preachers will for ever be unto 
God a sweet savour of Christ in those who are saved, 
and in those who shall perish; to the one, the savour of 
death unto death, and to the other, the savour of life 
unto life. , 

7. Since there are such reasons, for which a wise 
preacher ought to teach his people knowledge, God 
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most highly favors a people to whom he gives a wise 
preacher of the gospel. There is no other ordinance 
under heaven, given among men, that is so important 
and benevolent, as the Christian ministry. The in- 
struction which God gave, by the teachers of divine 
truth, from the first promise of the Saviour until his 
appearance on earth, was accounted the greatest of 
the blessings which he bestowed on the world before 
the flood, and on his ancient people. The instruction 
of human beings, in divine knowledge, was the object 
of the Saviour’s ministry on earth. When he ascend- 
ed into heaven, the richest gifts which he received for 
men, were apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, and 
teachers. - It is through the instructions of his official 
servants, in the ministry of the gospel, that God re- 
veals and gives himself, with his Son and Spirit, in the 
perfection and glory of his name, to his people, and 
offers himself to every person to whom he sends his 
word of truth and grace. 

In the design and effect of their labors, who can be 
compared to the faithful teachers and preachers of di- 
vine truth? What names, on the records of time, can 
stand higher and fairer than Enoch and Noah, Moses 
and Samuel, David and Solomon, Elijah and Elisha, 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Daniel, and the oth- 
er prophets of God? What names, since the Lord 
Jesus Christ preached the gospel on earth, can be 
equalled to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John; to 
James, Peter, Jude, and Paul? In the uninspired vol- 
umes of history, can there be found any persons, 
whose services ought to receive greater honor, from 
God or man, than may be justly given to Augustine, 
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Waldo, Wickliffe, Luther, Calvin, Knox, and Baxter, 
on account of the instruction which they have given 
to their fellow-men in divine truth? What names de- 
serve to be known and loved in New England, rather 
than John Robinson, John Eliot, Thomas Hooker, 
Roger Williams, Thomas Shepard, Samuel. Willard, 
Thomas Clap, Jonathan Edwards, Joseph Bellamy, 
Samuel Hopkins, Stephen West, John Smalley, Jona- 
than Edwards, Jun., Samuel Spring, Nathan Strong, 
Timothy Dwight, Moses Brown, and John Thornton 
Kirkland? | And now there is, among the worthies of 
New England, another name, which no person, who 
regards the decisions of justice and truth, needs to 
be ashamed or afraid to place with the first three, and 
the first of three, among the wise teachers of divine 
truth in New England. 

Let Edwards have the praise tte his talents, pie- 
ty, diligence, faithfulness, and usefulness deserve ; let 
Hopkins have the praise which is due to his self-deni- 
al, honesty, diligence, watchfulness, boldness, patience, 
and faith; yet who, that has had a personal acquaint- 
ance with Emmons, or that knows the’ wisdom with 
which he constantly taught the people knowledge, can 
refuse, either before God or man, to place him first, 
though not.in the order of time, in respect to the puri- 
ty, simplicity, consistency, transparency, amiableness, 
humility, energy, dignity, and beauty of his character, 
and the knowledge, goodness, and wisdom of his con- 
duct in the constant instruction of his people? 

The character of a wise preacher, as it has been 
taught and shown in this sermon, is not a picture of 
fancy. It is drawn from real life, in the bright and 
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pleasant colors of truth. It has been exemplified by 
the late pastor and teacher of the church and people 
in this town. Because he was wise, he still taught the 
people knowledge. He taught the true knowledge of 
God and man. That he might teach his people, it was 
his object, from the commencement to the conclusion 
of his ministry, to make constant progress in knowl- 
edge, goodness, and wisdom. His motives in his in- 
structions were founded on a proper regard to his 
office, his people, the church of God, and God himself. 

That Dr. Emmons may be justly called, not merely 
a wise preacher, but the wise preacher, if the constant 
instruction of his people in divine knowledge be the 
test of a preacher’s wisdom, may be shown by a can- 
did attention to his conduct in his official character. 
With this burning and shining light before our eyes, it 
is now proposed to state what Dr. Emmons, “accord- 
ing to the wisdom given unto him,” has been and 
done in the duties of his office. 

He was born in East Haddam, in the County of 
Middlesex, in the State’ of Connecticut, on the first 
day of May, 1745. In his childhood he possessed and 
manifested a peculiar desire for knowledge. But, on 
account of various difficulties and discouragements, he 
was not prepared to offer himself for admission into 
college, until the nineteenth year of ‘his life. Several 
circumstances, which were afflictive and painful, attend- 
ed his examination for an entrance into the College of 
his native state. While Emmons was a student, Yale 
College, for two years and a half, was under the presi- 
dency of Rev. Thomas Clap, whose character and 
conduct had a most powerful and permanent influence 
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in the establishment and promotion of the interests and 
reputation of that distinguished institution. The ben- 
eficial impressions, which were made on the mind of 
Emmons by that great and good man, were retained 
and mentioned by him, with reverence and gratitude, 
through his life. The other year and a half of his 
residence in college, Rev. Dr. Naphtali Daggett was 
president. He was a man of more worth than his con- 
temporaries were generally willing to acknowledge, or 
than his successors have been willing to believe. 

Though Emmons, before his admission into college, 
had not the advantages which are commonly afforded 
to young men who receive a public education, yet, in the 
judgment of his class, he was accounted worthy of the 
most honorable appointment they had the privilege to 
bestow ; as they assigned him the Cliosophic ora- 
tion on the conclusion of their examination for the 
Baccalaureate. Such an honor, it will be believed, is 
rarely bestowed on the most favored sons of science, 
when it is considered, that Joseph Lyman, Samuel 
Wales, John Treadwell, and John Trumbull, were 
members of his class. These very eminent gentlemen 
retained a constant and increasing esteem and affec- 
tion for Dr. Emmons, until the conclusion of their 
earthly existence. 

Through the favor of divine providence, Emmons 
was placed, for his theological preparation for the min- 
istry, under the instruction and in the families of Rev. 
Nathan Strong, of Coventry, and Rev. Dr. John Smal- 
ley, of Berlin. Of Rev. Dr. Smalley, Rev. John Marsh 
says, in his Ecclesiastical History, he was “a man of 
astonishing logical powers, who contributed more than 
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any one of his age to the progress of theological sci- 
ence.” In many respects, Dr. Smalley never had his 
superior, nor his equal, as a teacher and preacher of 
the gospel, among the theologians of New England. 
Dr. Emmons always spoke of him with high esteem, 
and tender and grateful affection. In the year 1769, 
while he resided with Dr. Smalley, he became saving- 
ly acquainted with the only living and true God and 
the Lord Jesus Christ, by the almighty power and 
special grace of the Holy Spirit. In the same year, he 
made a public profession of religion and united himself 
to the church in the parish of Millington, in his native 
town, which was then in the County of Hartford, but is 
now in the County of Middlesex. Of that church, Rey. 
Diodate Johnson was then the pastor. On the 3d day 
of October, in the same year, Emmons was approved 
by the South Association in Hartford County, to be a 
preacher of the gospel, and a candidate for the office of 
a Christian minister. His approbation to preach the 
gospel was attended and followed by peculiar difficul- 
ty and opposition, which were very painful to his 
youthful and modest spirit; yet were, as he believed, 
in their effects highly useful to himself. On the 21st 
day of April, 1773, he was ordained the pastor and 
teacher of the church and people in this town. Rev. 
Dr. Levi Hart, of Preston, in Connecticut, preached 
the sermon at his ordination. The services, on that 
important occasion, were not performed in the meet- 
ing-house of the parish, but under the open canopy 
of heaven. The audience, generally, sat on seats 
above the ordaining council and the pastor elect. 
From this singular circumstance, Dr. Emmons used 
to say he was ordained under his church and people. 
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Mea, brethren, and fathers! God prepared this cho- 
sen vessel for you, and sent him to you, at an affecting 
period in respect to the church and people in this 
place, and also in respect to the churches and the 
people in the American colonies. The difficulties be- 
tween Great Britain and this country had then come 
to a solemn and fearful crisis. Scarcely had your 
youthful and beloved minister found a home among 
you, when the war of our national existence and inde- 
pendence was begun by the battles of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill. 

Soon after his settlement in the ministry, God took 
a most effectual method to prepare him for the duties 
and trials of his office, by an awful bereavement, 
which called him to consign his whole family, the wife 
of his youth and his two darling sons, to the lonely 
grave. She died the 22d of June, 1778. His sons 
died in one day, about two months after the death of 
their mother. } 

Through the war, you were favored with his instruc- 
tions, example, and prayers. ‘The scenes and events, 
which arose after the establishment of our national In- 
dependence, in this country, in the church of God on 
earth, and. among the nations of the world, during the 
course of his ministry, have been the most astonishing, 
that have ever occurred in the records of uninspired 
history. In his day, the conspiracy of infidels and 
atheists against religion, government, and humanity, 
against order, peace, and truth, has shaken the foun- 
dations of kingdoms and nations, and attempted to de- 
stroy from the earth the church and kingdom of God, 
and the name and glory of the Lord Jesus Christ. In 
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his day, the “three unclean spirits, like frogs, have 
been coming from the mouth of the dragon, and from 
the mouth of the beast, and from the mouth of the 
false prophet. For they are the spirits of devils, 
working miracles, which go forth to the kings of the 
earth and of the whole world, to gather them to the 
battle of that great day of God Almighty.” Through 
their influence, infidelity, impiety, delusion, disorder, 
and wickedness of every name, and in every form, 
have arisen in New England, as well as in other parts 
of the world, above what was-ever before known on 
earth. Error, folly, and vanity, declension, lukewarm- 
ness, and stupidity, have seized: and destroyed many 
churches in this land, and have reached every church 
and parish, every neighbourhood and family.. These 
designs and movements of the deceiver and destroyer, 
of the liar and murderer, Dr. Emmons has seen, and 
watched, and opposed with peculiar constancy and 
- firmness. In these times of peril, he yielded nothing 
of the gospel, in respect to its ordinances and disci- 
pline, its doctrines and duties, its promises and threat- 
enings, its blessings and curses, its rewards and pun- 
ishments, either to gain the smiles, or to shun the frowns, 
of this false and foolish world. But from the field of 
battle, he has often come enriched and adorned with 
the noblest trophies, when he had. alone fronted and 
fought the enemies of our God and King, in their bold- 
est and most violent assaults. But, though he was of- 
ten and commonly obliged to stand alone in respect 
to assistance and encouragement from other ministers, 
yet he was determined, in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and by the power and grace of the Holy Spirit, 
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for the truth and glory of the ever-blessed God, not to 
retreat, but to advance in the terrible warfare against 
the powers of earth and the hosts of hell.’ 

And God was with him, in the exceeding riches of 
his grace, and in the exceeding greatness of his mighty 
power, by his word, his Spirit, and providence, to in- 
struct, assist, protect, and comfort him in his conflicts 
and sorrows, and to succeed and bless his labors for 
the instruction and edification of his saints, and the 
conviction and conversion of sinners. In several sea- 
sons of refreshment from the presence of the Lord, he 
was honored and prospered by the powerful and 
special effusions of the divine Spirit. 

In the year 1784, there began a general attention to 
religion among his people. A brief account of that 
precious revival is given by Dr. Emmons, in his Me- 
moir of himself. There was among his people another 
revival of religion, which began in February, 1794. 
In the year 1809, his church and people were blessed 
with a third season of special attention to religion. 
These seasons of peculiar refreshment from the pres- 
ence of the Lord, through the almighty and invinci- 
ble energy of the Holy Spirit, greatly enlarged and 
strengthened the church in this town, and. caused it to 
be the most numerous of the churches in the vicinity. 
But this church, under the instruction and guidance of 
its able and faithful pastor and teacher, was more dis- 
tinguished by the sentiments and character of its 
members, than by their number. 

In the time of Dr. Emmons’s ministry, God was 
pleased, by his providence and Spirit, to cause the 
most important and affecting movements, that have 
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existed since the world was made, for the general and. 
permanent prevalence of his gospel among the nations 
of the earth. Nor was he the. last, but with the first, 
to understand and discern the signs of the times, to 
distinguish and promote genuine revivals of religion, to 
favor the diffusion of religious intelligence, pecuniary 
contributions, and the noble designs and exertions of 
missionary societies, and other benevolent institutions. 
He looked over this land and over the earth, day after 
day, and year after year, with ardent desires and con- 
stant prayers, that God would purify and enlarge his 
kingdom, and bring all nations ‘to serve, praise, and en- 
joy the living and true God, and the Lord: Jesus 
Christ. 

But the church and people of his own charge were, 
in a special manner, before his eyes and on his heart, 
day and night, through the long term of his labors and 
conflicts. He continued his public services, as your 
pastor and teacher, until the 13th day of May, 1827; 
fifty-four years from his ordination, and fifty-eight 
years from his approbation to preach the gospel. 
From the conclusion of his public services in the min- 
istry, his concern and affection for you neither ceased 
nor lessened, until his eyes were closed, his voice was 
silenced, and his heart was stilled, by the king of. ter- 
rors. 

You are now called to the final scene of his earthly 
existence. By this scene, you are most solemnly ad- 
monished to consider and remember the peculiar fa- 
vors of God to this church and people, by the ail of 
such a preacher. 

The character of a wise preacher, inthe selection of 
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the most instructive subjects for his sermons, was emi- 
nently and wonderfully illustrated by Dr. Emmons, 
through the whole course of his ministry. He has 
done, in the choice of his subjects, what has been as- 
cribed, in this discourse, to a wise preacher. He has 
given, in his sermons, more clear, thorough, and con- 
stant instruction in the true knowledge of God and 
man, than has ever been given by any teacher and 
preacher of divine truth, except “the holy men of 
God, who spake as moved by the Holy Ghost.” By 
the selection and illustration of the most instructive 
subjects, he has demonstrated and established the 
great doctrines. and duties of religion, as they are 
taught and shown by the works and by the word of 
Gana in such a manner, as entitles him to be accounted 
the wisest of uninspired theologians. 

Let the character of a wise preacher, in the composi- 
tion of sermons, be truly applied to Dr. Emmons, and 
it is believed, that he will be placed, among uninspired 
ministers, without an equal and without a rival, by the 
instructive method which he adopted in his discourses, 
and by the wisdom, with which, in this respect, he 
still taught the people knowledge. 

By the natural and pathetic delivery of his sermons, 
he early secured the attention and affection of his peo- 
ple. Nor has any man, in ancient or in modern times, 
in any department of eloquence, produced greater and 
better effects on the same hearers, for so long a time, 
by the power of speech, than were produced by Dr. 
Emmons. He studied and labored to speak, in his 
public discourses and private conversation, as he ought 
to speak. And he gained, to a surprising degree, this 
object of his studies and labors. 
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His instructions were peculiar and powerful re- 
specting divine ordinances, both sacred and civil, pub- 
lic and private. In this respect he stood alone against 
the floods of error and delusion, disorder and wicked- 
ness, which have so long and so greatly prevailed ; 
and which yet greatly prevail, both in the church and 
in the state, over this land and over the earth. On no 
other subject were his sentiments, instructions, and 
exertions more important and benevolent, more patri- 
otic and beneficent, than on the ordinances of divine 
appointment. 

In the instruction-of students in theology, of whom 
he had a large number, he excelled every teacher, of 
whom I ever had any knowledge, in any department 
of education, whether literary, scientific, or profes- 
sional. 

It would be a reproach to his personal acquaintance, 
it would be an offence in the presence of his church 
and people, to make any attempt to show, that the 
wisdom of his conduct, both public and private, agreed 
with the wisdom of his sentiments and of his sermons. 
He spoke as he ought to speak, and he acted as he 
spoke, “walking in all the commandments and ordinan- 
ces of the Lord, blameless.” But they, who were not of 
his people, must have seen him, in the presence and 
in the house of God, with his own people; they must 
have heard his voice in his prayers and in his preach- 
ing, and have seen his tears, from week to week, and 
from month to month, year after year, from his early 
days even to old age, in order to know, with what 
resolution, with what perseverance, with what fidelity, 
with what watchfulness, with what tenderness, with 
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what boldness, with what meekness, with what pa- 
tience, with what zeal, and with what love, this wise 
preacher still taught the people knowledge. His whole 
conduct was a most impressive illustration of the dig- 
nity and beauty, with which eminent knowledge, good- 
ness, and wisdom ennoble and adorn a teacher and 
preacher of divine truth. 

Nor have the effects of his ministry been different, 
from what might have been expected from the wisdom 
of his instructions and conduct. By his influence with 
his own people, he retained their reverence and affec- 
tion and confidence, in the uncommon changes and 
trials of his day, to such a degree, as has been, in the 
same time, entirely unexampled in respect to other 
ministers and their people. What other church and 
people, in the same time, were so constant, punctual, 
joyful, and solemn in the public worship of God, as 
the church and people in this town? What other 
church has maintained, so watchfully and faithfully, yet 
so tenderly and powerfully, the discipline of the gos- 
pel, as this church under his ministry? What families 
have been instructed, restrained, and governed, so far 
as his eye and voice could reach, with more power 
and greater kindness, than the families in this town, 
while he was their watchman? What minister has 
shown more concern for the tempted and needy, the 
sick and dying, or greater sympathy with the afflicted 
and bereaved, with sufferers and mourners, and by 
more tender and faithful instruction, and with better 
effect, than was shown by Dr. Emmons? And have 
not this church and people seen and felt the great and 
happy effects of his labors, in their temporal and spir- 
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itual interests and enjoyments, in their seasons of pros- 
perity and adversity? The influence of his ministry 
proves, that he was wise in the end which he pursued, 
and in the means which he used in the duties of his 
office. Therefore, what the Holy Spirit recorded of 
the royal preacher in Israel, may be applied, with pro- 
priety and emphasis, to Dr. Emmons; “ Because he 
was wise, he still taught the people knowledge.” 

For the wisdom which was given unto him, and 
which he showed in the constant instruction of his 
people, he may be truly called the Wise Teacher and 
Royal Preacher of New England. Can you, then, re- 
fuse to believe, can you forbear to confess, that no 
other church and people, either in your day, or in the 
days of our fathers, even in New England, have been 
so highly favored, in their spiritual privileges, as the 
church and people in this town, through the sovereign 
and boundless mercy of God, by the ministry of 
Nuaihanael Emmons ? 

The account of his services and their privileges, by 
his ministry, is closed and sealed, by the will and act 
of God, for the judgment of the great day. He died, at 
three o’clock, on the morning of Wednesday, the 23d of 
September, 1840; sixty-seven years and five months 
from his ordination to the pastoral office, seventy-one 
years from the time he began to preach the gospel, 
seventy-three years from the time he left college, and 
ninety-five years, four months, and twenty-three days 
from his birth. 

He lived to consign to the grave every person who 
was a member of the church when he became the 
minister of this parish, every member of his first and 
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pleasant family, one half. of his children by his second 
wife, two beloved daughters and a worthy son, and 
also their most excellent mother, a faithful, kind, and 
wise lady. But who can describe the characters, or 
mention the ages, or call the names, of the multitudes, 
who have gone before him from the people of his 
charge, into eternity? He leaves in his house his 
third wife; and she, this day, commits to the grave 
her third husband, whom she has served and honored 
in the gospel, as she did her two former husbands, 
who were faithful ministers of divine truth. 

The surviving children and grandchildren can find 
in God, but in no other being, the light and comfort 
they need in this time of darkness and sorrow. Their 
darkness and sorrow on earth, will be but for a mo- 
ment. The light, joy, and glory of their reverend and 
beloved father, will continue and increase for ever in 
heaven. Often has he spoken, with humility and sub- 
mission, yet with hope, comfort, and confidence, of his 
own death, and of his admission into the presence and 
kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ. When it was 
stated to him, in January, 1838, that there was reason 
to believe the time of his death was near, he replied, 
in a manner perfectly characteristic, “I am ready.” 
Increasing humility and gratitude, in view of his con- 
duct towards God, and of the conduct of God towards 
him, were very constant and prevalent the last years 
and months of his life, and afforded the most decisive . 
and delightful evidence of his preparation for a trium- 
phant entrance, through the power and grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, into the mansions of eternal purity 
and glory. Near the close of his life, and in prospect 
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of his death, he said, “I am astonished at what God 
has done for me and by me; and I tiink no other per- 
son on earth has so ‘htt Henk as I have, to be 
thankful to God.” 

On the 6th of February, the current year, when he 
was asked, if the day of his death might be left to his 
judgment and choice, whether he would mention any 
day for that event, he seriously and promptly said, 
“Yes.” Being then asked, on what day he would 
choose to die, he answered, “ The first day of next 
May.” When asked, why he would choose to die on 
that day, he said, “ That day will be the anniversary of 
my birth, and I shall then be ninety-five years old; 
and ninety-five sounds well.” 

No other sentiments, no other expressions could 
have been more perfectly and sublimely characteristic, 
of his constitutional temperament, of his intellectual 
accuracy and sprightliness, of the acuteness, ardency, 
and joyfulness of his affections, of the dignity and 
loveliness of his moral character, and of his spiritual and 
heavenly attainments. At the moment the sun arose 
and began to shine, he stood, winding up his watch, 
by. the fire in his study, which had been the home of 
his heart almost seventy years, as firm and erect as he 
was on the day he was anointed and ordained to his 
sacred office, with that humble and earnest spirit, with 
which he called on God, when he offered his prayers 
and tears for the people of his charge, and with the 
powerful and pleasant tones of voice, with which he 
spoke to his people for God, and his truth and grace, 
while his eyes were filled with tears, yet sparkling 
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with joy and triumph, his face shining with life, love, 
and beauty, his soul raised to heaven by the most 
blessed unction of the Holy One, the special presence 
of Jehovah, descending with majesty and mercy, re- 
moved the scenes of earth and time, Emmons de- 
clared to his friend, who was the only person present, 
the solemn and joyful words which I have recorded, 
and which I now publish, in the fear of God and with 
love to man, in view of the terrible decisions of the 
final judgment, and the tremendous retributions of 
eternity ! 

Whose soul is not fired with the quenchless flames 
of patriotism, when he sees Wolfe, the bravest of 
Great Britain’s generals, expiring on the Plains of 
Abraham, as he triumphs over pain and death, even 
in his early years, because the foes of his country flee 
from the field of battle? 

Whose heart does not burn with vengeance against 
tyranny and oppression, when he sees Warren, the 
darling martyr of his country’s freedom and glory, 
bathed in his own blood by the cruel sword of our 
loved mother, and yet honored England, as he dies 
near Bunker’s awful mount? 

Whose eye does not glisten with joy, when he sees 
Chatham, the mightiest of Old England’s statesmen, 
“heart-sick of his country’s shame,” leaning on his 
crutch with feeble limbs, and filled with pain, yet, with 
a voice of thunder, flashing the lightning of his indigna- 
tion against the unwise counsels of the throne, while 
the haughty Parliament of Britain fear and tremble 
before him, when, fainting with these last efforts of 
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duty to his country and his God, he is carried from 
public life, to find relief on the bed of death? 

What angel, what Christian, what man does not 
shout in the assurance, that war shall cease from the 
earth, and the sea no more be stained with human 
blood, when he beholds Nelson, the most fearless and 
successful of European admirals, crowned with victory 
over the proud navy and great nation of France, in 
the battle of Trafalgar, but at the expense of his 
precious life, and with the tears which yet flow from 
every Christian’s eyes, and the sighs of every pious 
heart, for the sadness and sorrow of his death 2 

Come, then, and see the man of God, and the ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ, ina rural parish of New Eng- 
land, at the age of ninety-four years and nine months, 
so prepared to die, and yet so willing to live, that his 
mind rests on the minutest circumstance of his life and 
death, with one single request, that he might live to 
finish his ninety-fifth year, for the pleasant sound of 
such a great and good old age! 

Was ever a man more exact and punctual to the 
moments of time? Was ever a minister more constant 
and faithful to the duties of his office? Was evera 
creature more alive to the weight of sense and the 
worth of sound? God granted him more than he 
asked. Not the number of his years only, but the 
year of his death, the season of the year, the month 
and the day of the month, the day of the week, and 
the hour of the day, the place and the manner of his 
death, every circumstance, connection, and conse- 
quence of that joyful and triumphal dissolution, were 
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so appointed, as to be well, and sound well, as to be 
wisest and best. In his life and in his death, he was 
honored, adorned, and blest with the bells, as well as 
with the pomegranates, of his holy office. A good re- 
port will attend his name and his labors, with abundant 
and pleasant fruits, through future ages, until the world 
shall end, and then, in their great and happy effects, 
world without end. 

By his life and by his death, God loudly calls to this 
church and people, and to every one who has an ear 
to hear, “ Be ye also ready!” 

But with peculiar solemnity and affection is this call 
of God sounded in the ears, and pressed on the heart, 
of every Christian minister. “The fathers, where are 
they? And the prophets, do they live for ever?” 
How soon must every teacher and preacher of divine 
truth give an account, not of himself only, but for the 
souls of his people, to him who died on the cross, that 
sinners might live! We must, my brethren, also give 
an account for the glorious gospel of divine grace, 
which is most solemnly and fearfully committed to our 
charge. 

God has taught and shown us, by the example of 
the patriarchs and prophets, of the apostles and mar- 
tyrs, of the Protestants and Puritans, and by a won- 
derful succession of pious and faithful pastors and 
teachers in the New England churches and towns, 
the duty and safety, the honor and wisdom, of official 
faithfulness, boldness, and zeal in his servants, whom 
he calls to instruct and guide his people, through the 
temptations and dangers of this life, to his kingdom 
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and glory in heaven. But we, my beloved brethren, 
who have known the conduct and enjoyed the instruc- 
tions of Dr. Emmons, have been most highly favored 
and exalted in the privileges and obligations of our sa- 
cred employment. And do we not know, that the 
churches and colleges, the theological institutions and 
benevolent associations, throughout the land, ought to 
be shown how and why he preached the gospel, how 
and why he studied his sermons, how and why he in- 
structed his students in theology, how he lived, and 
how he died? With his instructions and example be- 
fore us, shall we not be exceedingly unfaithful and un- 
grateful, if we do not use the means, which God puts 
into our hands, to teach and show ministers and magis- 
trates, individuals and families, churches and towns, 
states and nations, the doctrines, which they ought to 
believe, and the duties they owe to their Creator, their 
fellow-creatures, and themselves? Who are under 
stronger and more tender bonds to unite their desires 
and prayers, their counsels and exertions, for these im- 
portant and benevolent purposes, than the ministers 
and churches of New England and of these United 
States? Who can question the ability or integrity of 
that wise teacher or preacher, by whom we have been 
so long helped and blessed in our duties and trials? 
Was he not soundly and discreetly orthodox and ra- 
tional in his sentiments? Was he not truly and kindly 
liberal in his spirit and conduct? Was he not spirit- 
ual and scriptural in his affections and devotions ? 

Will not the fathers and the sons of Harvard rejoice 
to give their counsel and aid for the publication of his 
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instructions, in such a manner as shall honor and bless 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and advance 
scriptural orthodoxy and evangelical liberality through 
our land and through the earth ? 

Can the fathers and the sons of Yale so far forget 
or neglect the duty and honor they owe their .d/ma 
Mater, as to refuse their cheerful and consistent exer- 
tions to promote and extend the reputation and influ- 
ence of their own brother, who was the last and 
youngest of the Old School, and the first and oldest of 
the New School, and the wisest and best of both 
schools, in New England theology ? 

Let Christian ministers of every school, and every 
college of every name and order, do what they ought, 
to show the real character of Dr. Emmons, and there 
is reason to believe and hope, that they will become 
more and more of one heart, and of one mind, in real 
piety, patriotism, and philanthropy. If Christian min- 
isters, who are bound, by special bonds, to be the light 
of the world and the salt of the earth, will know and 
do their duty, magistrates, citizens, Christians, and 
men will be taught to “render unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s;” and then truth and peace shall abide and 
prevail in our land, and carry liberty with order, and 
holiness with salvation, to all nations. 

O, then, my brethren, by the tender mercies of our 
common Father, by the blood of our divine Redeemer, 
by the office and work of the Holy Spirit, by the woes 
and sorrows of this troubled earth, by our appearance 
at the final judgment, by the retributions of eternity, 
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be entreated and persuaded to regard your office, your 
people, the church of God, and God himself, with that 
spirit of knowledge, goodness, and wisdom, which shall 
enable and embolden you to teach and preach the true 
knowledge of God and man. And so may you have 
favor and help from God and man, in your constant 
cares and burdens, in your conflicts and weakness. 

But who, more than he who now speaks unto you, 
can need, or who more heartily and humbly request, 
the countenance and assistance of God and man? 
For on whom do the instructions and admonitions of 
God, by the life and death of Dr. Emmons, fall with 
more weight than on him, whom he requested, more 
than twenty-two years ago, to preach on this present 
affecting dispensation, and who has enjoyed his con- 
stant friendship almost forty years? Well may I ex- 
claim, though unworthy so to speak, “My father! my 
father! the chariot and horsemen of Israel!” 

When such a guide and guard is taken from our 
head, who will not cry, “ Where is ithe Lord God of 
Elijah?” He lives; he reigns for ever! From his 
throne he says, “ My counsel shall stand; and I will 
do all my pleasure.” 

Though we submit and rejoice, while we fear and 
tremble before him; yet who will not cry, “ Where is 
my Lord and my God; who was dead, and is alive, 
and lives for ever?” He answers, ‘‘.4/l power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit ; teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
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manded you ; and lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” 

“ Now unto him, who is able to do exceeding abun- 
dantly, above all that we ask or think, according to the 
power that worketh in us, unto him be glory in the 
church by Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, world 
without end. Amen.” 

“ Alleluia! for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth !” 

AMEN AND AMEN, 


APPENDIX. 


No. I. 


FUNERAL PROCESSION. 


In announcing to the congregation, the order which is thought 
proper to be observed at the funeral solemnities of the Rev. Dr. 
Emmons, it seems right to say, that there is great propriety in no- 
ticing the event with peculiar attention. ‘The exemplary life, the 
eminent abilities, and valuable works of Dr. Emmons, will secure 
to his memory the high consideration of men; but the people of 
this town, as they have enjoyed for so long a period the benefit of 
his counsels and services, owe to his memory special tokens of re- 
spect and esteem. 

As a testimony of these sentiments, it is proposed to observe the 
following arrangement at his funeral, which will take place to- 
morrow, at 11 o’clock, (Monday, September 28.) 


ORDER OF PROCESSION FROM THE HOUSE. 


Children of both sexes, two abreast, under direction of D. P. Baker. 
Youth, under direction of George W. Morse. 
Citizens, under direction of A. E. Daniels. 
Strangers, under direction of Capt. D. Baker. 
Church, under direction of John H. Fisher. 
Clergy, under direction of H. C. Fisher. 
Bearers. 
Corpse. 


Mourners, under direction of Maxcy Fisher. 
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ORDER OF PROCESSION TO THE GRAVE. 


Bearers. 
Four Pall Bearers. Corpse. Four Pall Bearers. 

Mourners. 

Clergy. 

Church. 
Strangers. 

Citizens. 

Youth. 

Children. 

John W. Miller, Marshal. 


N. Miller, M. D., Managers 
W. Fisher, Esq. es 


No. II. 


CLIOSOPHIC ORATION. 


From Professor Kingsley, of Yale College, 18th November, 1840. 

“ At the time Dr. Emmons was in college, an oration, called the 
Cliosophic Oration, was pronounced by some one of the Senior 
class, at the close of their examination for the Bachelor’s degree. 
This exhibition was in July, generally, eight weeks before com- 
mencement. This is the oration which Dr. Emmons delivered in 
1767. The Valedictory Oration, at that time, was delivered when 
the class received their Master’s degree. Dr. Emmons’s class re- 
ceived their Master’s degree in 1770, at which time Samuel Wales, 
afterwards Professor of Divinity, was valedictory orator. The Val- 
edictory Oration was always in Latin; the Cliosophic Oration some- 
times in Latin, and sometimes in English.” 


No. III. 
DEDHAM PILLAR OF LIBERTY. 


Dedham, Nov. 27, 1840. 
Dear Sir, 
The inscription, of which you request a copy, on the granite 
pillar, which was formerly the pedestal of a column erected in 
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honor of the Earl of Chatham, and which stands at the north-west 
corner of the Court-house Square in this village, is this, viz. 


On the West side. 

“The Pillar of Liberty. To the honor of William Pitt, Esq., 
and other patriots, who saved America from impending slavery, 
and confirmed our most loyal affection to king George III., by pro- 
curing a repeal of the Stamp Act, 18th March, 1766. 

“‘ Erected here July 22d, 1766, by Dr. Nathaniel Ames, 2d, 
Col. Ebenezer Battle, Major Abijah Draper, and other patriots 
friendly to the rights of the Colonies at that day. 

“ Replaced by the citizens, July 4, 1828.” 


On the North side. 

“The Pillar of Liberty. Erected by the Sons of Liberty in this 
vicinity. 

“TLaus Deo. Regi et Immunit™ autoribusq. maxime Patrono. 
Pitt, qui Rempub. rursum evulsit faucibus Orci.” 

The column that was originally on this pillar, and the bust of 
Pitt, which surmounted it, were gone before I came to reside in 
this town, in 1809. The pillar itself was prostrate, and lay at the 
corner, where it now stands, until 1828, when the old inscription 
was made more legible, by touches of the chisel, and the words 
“Replaced,” &c. were added. 

Your friend and ob’t serv’t, 
Teron METCALF. 
Rev. T. Wiis. 


No. IV. 
THERON METCALF’S COMMENDATION OF DR. EMMONS. 


“Tt might occur, one would think, to the discretion of all men, 
and especially clerical men, that the only way, in which lasting 
respect can ever be acquired, is in the pursuit of worthy ends by 
worthy means. Indeed, as a matter of immediate popularity, a 
clergyman would find his account in the bold and faithful discharge 
of his sacerdotal functions, without anxious regard to applause or 
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censure. I need not refer to Massillon and Oberlin, and other 
honored dead, in proof of this suggestion. But I cannot resist the 
impulse which inclines me to allude to an eminent living divine, 
personally known to many of you, whose plain and unshrinking 
enforcement of his own views of truth; whose fearless reprehen- 
sion of wickedness in high places and in low; and whose entire de- 
votion, for more than fifty years, to the duties of his profession, 
have secured for him a most extensive and reverent respect, no 
less sincere and profound in the many who reject his peculiar opin- 
ions, than in the few who adopt them. I desire to be grateful, that 
in the place of my nativity, such an example of clerical dignity, 
fidelity, and contempt of the popularity ‘ which is run after,’ was 
constantly before my youthful eyes ; and that such an example of 
‘the popularity which follows’ is still before the eyes of the public.” 
— Address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Brown Univer- 
sity, delivered 5th September, 1832. 

In reference to the above notice of Dr. Emmons, he said, on the 
14th of May, 1840, that it was the highest compliment he had ever 
received, and, in respect to it, he only wished he deserved it. 


No. V. 
REV. T. WILLIAMS’S NOTE TO HON. T. BURGES. 


East Greenwich, 6th Noy. 1840. 
Hon. Tristam Burces: 

When I left this state, with my family, in April, 1839, I did not 
suppose I should ever return for a permanent residence. But we 
have seen, that “ it is not in man, who walketh, to direct his steps.” 
Since the month of April, the current year, my family have been 
pleasantly located in this town. Some months after our return, I 
had not my usual measure of health and strength, and but little 
employment. For me to exist without labor is not life. 

By a friend my situation was mentioned to Richard W. Greene, ~ 
who immediately, in the spirit of genuine Rhode-Islandism, be- 
stowed on the subject proper attention. Professor Goddard, of 
Brown University, invited me to the rural residence of the late Mr. 
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Ives, in Warwick, soon after Mr. Greene had taken some meas- 
ures for me to be employed, and for my family to be preserved 
from want and distress. In several conversations with Mr. God- 
dard and Mr. Greene, it was proposed that I should commence a 
survey of the state. Mr. Greene and Mr. Goddard advanced mon- 
ey for the necessities of my family, and I began the proposed sur- 
vey inthis town. The result of my inquiries in this town is pre- 
sented to you with this note. 

Before I had entered any other town, I was called to attend the 
funeral of Dr. Emmons. Since my attendance on his funeral, I 
have been wholly engaged in such objects, as are connected with the 
duty which I owe to his worthy name. I hope! shall soon be able to 
resume the survey of this state ; but future scenes are to us so hidden, 
that I cannot be confident respecting any events or objects, only as 
they transpire in the marvellous movements of divine providence. 
This statement, honored Sir, 1 have now made to you, as an apol- 
ogy for my failure in respect to the letters, which I had designed 
to have published before this time, addressed by your kind consent 
to yourself, and as an expression of my present esteem and affec- 
tion towards you, which seems to be increased rather than lessened 
as our years hasten to their conclusion; especially by the affecting 
dispensations of the ever-living and ever-blessed God, since this 
year began, in the removal of the Rey. Dr. John Thornton Kirk- 
land, who died in Boston, on the morning of the Sabbath, 26th of 
April, 1840, at the age of sixty-nine; and of the right reverend 
and most worthy Nathanael Emmons, D. D., who died at his resi- 
dence in Franklin, at three o’clock on the morning of Wednesday, 
the 23d of September, 1840, in the ninety-sixth year of his age. 
As I know of no other gentleman who will be disposed to sympa- 
thize with me, more understandingly and heartily, in these events, 
than my beloved and worthy friend, whom I now address, I could 
not forbear to indulge myself in the preceding reference to the 
extinction of those bright and shining lights. 

But a special reason, for this present note to you, is the design 
to publish, in some form, the survey of East Greenwich, which I 
shall be encouraged and emboldened to do, should it receive your 
approbation. 

Tuomas WILLIAMS. 
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REPLY OF MR. BURGES. 


Watchemoket Farm, Nov. 9th, 1840. 
Rev. Tuomas WItz1ams : 

My Dear Sir —I have, with no common feelings, perused your 
very friendly letter of the 6th of this month, addressed to me. 
Whatever may have been the causes which restored you to Rhode 
Island, I rejoice to find you again in this State. It gives me very 
peculiar satisfaction to know, that you are engaged in the labors 
which, as you téll me, you have undertaken. Rhode Island should 
be known for what she really is, not only politically, but also in all 
those other parts of character which make communities truly meri- 
torious. Your proposed “ Religious and Literary Statistics, with 
Miscellaneous Observations,” will, when placed before the public, 
with your usual correctness and candor, greatly advance this 
knowledge. Others have labored in this vocation, though not in 
those parts of it to which you have been called, by the very meri- 
torious gentlemen named in your letter; but those laborers could, 
from their position, do little more than give an outline of the 
character of Rhode Island, by recalling to memory her almost for- 
gotten, but highly distinguished Revolutionary services, and placing 
before our nation the unequalled industry and enterprise of her 
citizens. 

Go on then, my dear Sir; accomplish your purpose ; and all the 
literary, the moral, the pious, all the pure in heart, will bless and 
congratulate you ; and, although you may have to encounter the 
scowl and sneer of prejudice and bigotry, yet you will recollect 
that the Great Prototype of all which is good or gracious on earth 
was, when in our world, censured by men of the same spirit, be- 
cause he eat bread with those who were less ritually righteous than 
themselves. 

Whatever may be the feelings of others, be assured that I have, 
with you, a deep sympathy for the decease of those distinguished 
men, whose departure from this life you mention. When such 
lights are extinguished in our world, we anxiously inquire how 
long it may be before others of equal lustre, may, in the course of 
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divine providence, be enkindled, to show to mankind the path of 
wisdom, virtue, and piety. 

One of these gentlemen was known to me by the public voice 
only ; but with Dr. Emmons I was personally acquainted. His 
excellence as a distinguished preacher of the gospel is known and 
acknowledged universally. In this eminent department, I, many 
years ago, knew and admired him. Before that time, he had be- 
come endeared to me by another kind of excellence. Though a 
stranger to him, and not then residing in his parish, “I was sick, 
and he visited me.” To know him as he really was, you must 
have met him by the bed of pain, prostration, and anxiety. Here 
I first saw him; and such was his discourse, so pious, so parental, 
so consoling, that it never has, and I think never will be forgotten 
by me. For at this moment, he lives in my memory as he then 
sat by my bedside, the very image, as it seemed to me, of his great 
and gracious Master. 

My dear Sir, should you write the biography of this good man, 
say, if you please, that, among divines, he was the greatest; but 
you can not forget to say, that, among Christians, he was the best. 

Be assured that I am, with great respect, 
Very truly, your friend and ob’t serv’t, 
Tristam Burces. 


No VII. 


DR. WARE’S JUDGMENT OF DR. EMMONS. 


Dr. Ware says of Dr. Emmons, that he is “ one of the ablest, 
and clearest, and most consistent writers, that has appeared on the 
side of Orthodoxy.” — Answer to Woods’s Reply, p. 61. 


“Ts there a man in New England, who would be less inclined, 
without good reason, to make such a declaration in favor of Dr. 
Emmons, than Dr. Ware? Is there in New England a man, who 
is better able than Dr. Ware, to form a correct judgment respect- 
ing the ability, the perspicuity, the consistency, and the orthodoxy 
of Dr. Emmons? How many sorts of real, genuine Orthodoxy 
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can exist? If the frank and noble declaration of Dr, Ware in fa. 
vor of Dr. Emmons, be correct, where will Dr. Woods and the 
other Andover professors place themselves in respect to Ortho- 
doxy? And where ought they to be placed in the estimation of an 
orthodox and liberal tribunal 2”? — Notes to the Greatest Ser- 
mon that ever was preached ; by Demens Egomet, Page 26th, 2d 
edition, 1825. 4 
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